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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is 
HAND SaPOLIO for toilet and bath. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt — HAND SAPOLIO re- 
moves it. It contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vegetable 
oils. It opens the pores, liberates their activities, 
but works no chemical change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up the charm and bloom 
of a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 





THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached 
far and wide. Everywhere in millions of homes 
there is a regard for it which can not be shaken. 
Sapolio has done much for your home, but now 
for yourself—have you ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, 
for toilet and bath? It is related to Sapolio only 
because it is made by the same company, but it 
is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing 


to the most tender skin. It pleases everyone. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE. 
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NARRATIVE 
SCENES AT 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS OF THE 
THE CANONIZATION OF SAINT SERAPHIM, 


IMPRESSIVE 


AUGUST 1, 1903, IN WHICH THE CZAR PARTICIPATED 


BY DAVID BELL MACGOWAN 


2 ‘HE prophet of the Slav em- 
a 


pire at the beginning of the 
twentieth century is Saint 
Seraphim of Sarov. Before 
answering the call to the 
war with Japan, thousands 
of reserve soldiers hurried to his shrine in 
the monastery of Sarov, and soldiers’ fami- 
lies are swelling the stream of pilgrims. 
Jeweled images of Saint Seraphim, framed 
in solid gold or silver, gifts of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow to General Kouropatkin 
and Admiral Skrydlov, and plainer present- 
ments of the saint given to every departing 
soldier by the Emperor, are expected to 
bring success to Russian arms. Victory 
over Japan’s ally, it is asserted, has even 
been promised by the saint himself. In an 
utterance which has just been published in 
the Russian press he is said to have pre- 
dicted that he would be canonized, and 
to have declared: “Shortly thereafter will 


come a burdensome war. The Emperor 
will go to battle, and I shall be with him, 
and we shall rend the cloak from off Eng- 
land’s shoulders.” 

The act of canonization of Saint Sera- 
phim on August 1, 1903, was treated by the 
Russian authorities as a purely domestic 
concern. Diplomatic representatives were 
not invited. Few foreigners knew of the 
matter beforehand, and those who asked 
for permission to attend were informed 
that all the accommodations of the monas- 
tery had been assigned. Even the leading 
British advocate of union between the 
Anglican and Orthodox churches fared no 
better. An Englishman and myself were, 
as far as I know, the only foreigners that 
went, and we were made to feel that our 
presence was undesired. Notwithstanding 
this, and the discomforts we shared with 
peasants wearing sheepskin coats and birch- 
bark footgear, we were richly repaid by the 
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opportunity to study Russia at close range, 
and to witness a marvelous manifestation of 
the faith that expects and creates miracles. 

The function of canonization called to- 
gether a camp-meeting of more than one 
hundred thousand people, a veritable na- 
tion assembled in faith, a theocratic witen- 
agemot. Besides at least ten myriads of 
peasants, artisans, and small tradesmen, — 
Russian accounts say three hundred and 
fifty thousand, —the ceremonies demanded 
the presence of the imperial family, mo- 
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It was equally interesting to note who 
were absent from the muster at Sarov— 
those who were not invited to participate 
in the holy festival, and who would not have 
done so if they had been. Excepting per- 
haps twenty persons with accidental con- 
nections, it was useless to look for men of 
letters, lawyers, doctors, university profes- 
sors or students, scientists, artists, business 
men, or factory hands. The official scheme 
of things as expounded by the amiable and 
cultivated, though narrow-minded, prophet 
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From a photograph 
THE COURT PARTY, LED BY THE EMPEROR AND HIS MOTHER, THE DOWAGER EMPRESS 
The Empress Alexandra is walking alone slightly behind them, and to their left 


bilized an army corps and no inconsiderable 
number of police, and attracted a host of 
civil and military dignitaries and clergymen 
of all grades. The complicated action and 
interaction of the autocratic, bureaucratic, 
and hierarchic machinery of church and 
state were laid bare to an unusual extent. 
The Emperor and the court visited the 
haunts of the hermit, and drank and laved 
themselves with water from the miraculous 
spring beside which his hut was built. His 
uncorrupted remains were placed in a 
costly casket beneath a massive silver 
canopy of monumental proportions, both 
the gifts of his Majesty, and the monastery 
was proclaimed a seat of miracles, a Rus- 
sian Lourdes. 





of absolutism, Mr. K. P. Pobedonostsey, 
takes little account of these, which perhaps 
explains the unstable equilibrium of the 
Russian system. One great writer did at- 
tend for the sake of literary material; but, 
in spite of his nearly sixty years, he pre- 
ferred to don a sheepskin, shoulder a pack, 
and tramp and camp with the peasants in 
the woods, rather than announce himself 
to the police; and his friends think he 
showed sound judgment. 

The political significance of the canoni- 
zation is heightened by the fact that the 
Holy Synod adopted one of the people’s 
saints. The present generation may wit- 
ness a repetition of this after the death of 
the famous Father John of Cronstadt, who 








































































































From a photograph 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE MEN’S BATH-HOUSE 


is regarded as a sainted wonder-worker by 
the mass of orthodox believers, and in spite 
of himself has been the object of divine 
honors from numerous sporadic sects as 
well as in his own church. The hierarchy 
has partly met the popular view, as tracts 
and leaflets describing miracles performed 
by him are distributed by the million at the 
doors of the churches. 

The movement to give the belief of the 
people in the sanctity of Father Seraphim 
canonical recognition took definite shape 
in 1892, when a commission was appointed 
to examine the evidence that his relics 
possessed miraculous powers. Testimony 
was taken in twenty-eight dioceses of 
Russia and Siberia. After inquiring into 
ninety-four claims of fulfilment of prayer 
through the intercession of the hermit, the 
commission reported favorably and ordered 
a record of future miracles to be kept. The 
motion for canonization was acted upon 
on August 1, 1902, the anniversary of the 
birth of the candidate, when the Emperor 
was pleased to consent that steps to this 
end should be taken. The Holy Synod 
directed a commission to view the remains, 
since the doctrine of the church holds to the 
belief that the bodies of the saints escape 
the general fate of mortal dust. What the 
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commission found was not disclosed until 
immediately before the canonization, when, 
“to set at rest false reports,” it was stated 
that the hair, beard, and bones had been 
preserved. This had evidently satisfied the 
requirements, for in January, 1903, as soon 
as the report had been made by the com- 
mission, the Holy Synod, in a carefully 
worded encyclical, announced the deter- 
mination to proceed with the canonization. 

No better exposition of the intricately 
interwoven religious and political motives 
of this highly important act could be de- 
sired than is given in the commentaries 
of the church authorities themselves. To 
use their own words, “In the complete 
conviction of the genuineness and credi- 
bility of the miracles that are being per- 
formed upon the intercession of the hermit 
Father Seraphim, the Holy Synod, after 
giving praise to God, who continually 
vouchsafes his blessings to the Russian 
empire that firmly persists in the orthodoxy 
of the fathers, and who, as in times past, 
has now, in the days of the reign of the 
Most Pious Emperor Nicholas Alexan- 
drovitch, been pleased, by glorifying this 
champion of piety, to give a new and a 
great sign of his mercy to the orthodox 
Russian people,’ recommended to the 
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Emperor the canonization of the revered 
monk, the exposure of his relics to venera- 
tion, and the ‘establishment of a holiday 
and a special service in his honor. Upon 
the presentation of this recommendation 
by Mr. Pobedonostsev, the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, his Majesty was pleased 
to sign it with the endorsement, “ Read 
with genuine pleasure and deep emotion.’ 
Theencyclical concluded with these words : 
“The pious sons of the Orthodox Church 
will give praise and thanksgiving to God, 
whom it has pleased to ordain this act, and 
will accept the appearance of a new in- 
tercessor and wonder-worker as another 
blessing from Heaven upon the rule of our 
Most Exalted Monarch, who labors with- 
out ceasing for the welfare of the orthodox 
Russian people and embraces in his royal 
love and solicitude all his true subjects, of 
whatever condition and calling.” 

Father Seraphim was born at Kursk in 
1759, and was baptized Prokhor Moshnin. 
Hisfather was engaged in building churches. 
Upon his death he left one church unfin- 
ished, and his widow undertook to com- 
plete it. Prokhor, then three years old, 
followed her up the scaffolding one day, 
and fell from a great height to the ground, 
the official biographies say, without re- 
ceiving the slightest injury. This was the 
first of a long series of miracles that marked 
his entire life. He was taught to read Sla- 
vonic and to chant church litanies, but his 
acquaintance with books was limited to the 
Bible and the lives of saints. At the age 
of seventeen he obtained his mother’s con- 
sent to adopt the monastic life, and set out 
for Kief, the holy city of Russia, where he 
was advised to go to Sarov. It would be 
tedious to record his biography in detail. 
He was allowed to adopt the life of a her- 
mit, for which he had an early predilection, 
only after many years of strict subordina- 
tion to the severe discipline of the monas- 
tery. 

The stories of the hardships to which 
he gladly subjected himself would only be 
the repetition of a well-known tale. One 
of the holiest objects in the Sarov “ wilder- 
ness’”’ is the rock upon which he is said to 
have prayed through three thousand nights. 
After a long period of almost complete 
solitude, when he appeared at the monas- 
tery only for the religious exercises, he 
began to allow younger brethren to share 
his vigils and to receive other persons de- 
LXVIIL—81 
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siring to consult -him. Among these was a 
great general of St.. Petersburg who, the 
biographies say, declared that he had never 
seen so impressive a priest before. Popular 
legends say this great general was the Em- 
peror Nicholas I himself. We are-not en- 
tirely dependent upon monastic sources for 
our knowledge of Seraphim, for the nov- 
elist Dostoyevsky, in “The Karamazov 
Brothers,” represents him as a man of great 
shrewdness, common sense, and genuine 
piety. 

He lived in the odor of sanctity, and 
was reputed to have a more than natural 
insight into the foibles and needs of the 
human‘soul, being credited even with mind- 
reading. During his life, however, miracu- 
lous powers of healing were not ascribed 
to him. After his death in 1833, his grave 
became one of the Russian Meccas. The 
number of pilgrims has now become so 
large and constant that it has been decided 
to build a railway to the nearest station, 
Arzamas, which is forty-five miles away. 

Sarov is only about three hundred miles 
from Moscow, yet such are the means of 
travel in the interior of Russia that the jour- 
ney last summer required forty-eight hours. 
It is usual to guard the railway when the 
Czar travels. The line is patrolled, and sen- 
tries are placed on each side of culverts 
and bridges. On this occasion military 
protéction was of an unusual character 
and began ten days in advance. The rail- 
ways had been overhauled, the less-traveled 
branches being almost entirely rebuilt. All 
undergrewth had been cleared from the 
right of way and for one hundred feet on 
each side. 

From Moscow southward the military 
activity gave the impression of mobilization 
for war. Every mile or two were encamp- 
ments of soldiers. Sentries stood, with fixed 
bayonets, with their backs to the line. The 
trains in both directions carried numerous 
military and police officers. Some stood at 
the windows hour after hour, and often 
beckoned to the sentries to take a more 
advantageous position. When I neared 
the destination, the departure of the im- 
perial court from St. Petersburg was im- 
minent, and I noticed that squads of 
soldiers were now beating the forests, 
marching abreast, fifty feet apart, as far as 
could be seen in the depth of the woods. 
Officers on horseback or in troikas were 
frequently observed proceeding from one 
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military post to another. We had also 
begun to pass pilgrim-trains of twenty or 
thirty freight-cars provided with benches 
and closely packed. Villages of Finnish 
tribes, which played a considerable réle in 


Drawn by Harry Fenn. 
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resemblance to the Iroquois long-houses as 
described by Parkman. They are about 
ten feet wide and from twenty-five to sixty 
in length and are built by planting tree 
stems and bending the tops together to 


From a photograph 


THE SOLID SILVER CANOPY BENEATH WHICH THE UNCORRUPTED 
REMAINS OF SAINT SERAPHIM NOW REPOSE 


the ceremonies, began to alternate with 
Russian settlements. Several of their ham- 
lets were quite close to the railway. The 
houses, which are placed without the least 
effort at order and are evidently frequently 
shifted for sanitary reasons, bear a striking 


form a roof. The sides are thatched from 
the top rider to the ground, so that only 
the ends have a wall. The first sight of 
pilgrims who traveled afoot all the way 
was at a Station three hours from Arzamas. 
About one thousand. persons, mainly wo- 
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men, were waiting for the bread that our 
train carried. The eagerness with which 
it was tossed from the still-moving train 
and caught up by the crowd attested the 
scarcity of local provisions. 

My ticket read to Shatki, a station be- 
fore Arzamas. I there engaged a troika 
and drove to a women’s convent twelve 
miles on the road to Sarov. We took the 
hills on a run, and, having got away first, 
enjoyed immunity from dust, and the ride 
in the cool of the evening was exhilarating. 
The mother superior received me courte- 
ously and made me entirely comfortable. 
During the evening the convent filled with 
lodgers, and I was asked to share my room 
with a priest. After we had finished our tea, 
the priest, a dignified but scarcely intellec- 
tual-looking young man with the hair and 
beard of the pictured Christ, kicked off 
his top-boots and lay down in his cassock, 
with his feet still incased in the cloth wrap- 
pings which serve so many Russians for 
stockings. I left at daylight and accom- 
plished the rest of the journey by 2 P.M. 
Though the vehicle was swung on wooden 
poles for springs and had only a pile of 
straw for a seat, it was not uncomfortable. 
At first we wound through grain country, 
later skirting low hills covered with dwarf 
pines. This section is far out of the black- 
earth belt, and is either clay upland or 
sandy waste. The tillage of the peasants 
was deplorably negligent. They do not 
seem ever to break the ground, but only 
scratch it with a wooden plow made of a 
forked tree and capped with a scrap of 
sheet-iron or tin. Many fields of grain 
were not over three inches high. The vil- 
lages presented an air of utter desolation. 
In contrast with peasant holdings, large 
private estates seemed well tilled and the 
crops were fair. 

My first contact with the peregrinating 
bogomoltsy (worshipers) was in the yard 
of the women’s convent, where women 
lodgers who could afford to spend a few 
rubles on the journey were being packed 
into wagons of every stage of decrepitude. 
The road from this point on was dotted 
with frequent parties. Everybody had a 
bundle, nearly everybody a teapot, and 
many carried samovars, though the small- 
est one weighs at least ten pounds. Even 
when the groups had met by chance on 
the road, they seemed to be organized; 
for when three Russians meet, two elect 
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the third chief, intrust him with their pro- 
visions or money, and implicitly obey his 
directions. Such voluntary associations 
are called “artels.” What types there were 
in these crowds! What dignified men, 
what magnificent patriarchs! Though many 
of them could not read or write and could 
understand only a few hundred words, 
they displayed an innate courtesy and 
self-respecting bearing that are singularly 
surprising in former serfs or the sons of 
serfs. I believe anybody, on seeing the 
unspoiled Russian villager, would feel that 
here was a man who deserved a chance. 

The pilgrims passed the night at larger 
villages, camping under the trees. One of 
these encampments had not yet broken up 
when I passed. Toward noon the pilgrims 
became quiescent again, and as there was 
little shade, dropped down in the ditches 
by the road, heedless of the thick clouds 
of dust. Progress was leisurely, and at last 
became painfully slow. Food supplies ran 
low, and as no provision for pilgrims had 
been made on this road, the suffering of 
the limping, dusty, bedraggled wayfarers 
was pitiful. Their ranks included a large 
percentage of infirm, blind, halt, or other- 
wise afflicted, who hoped to find relief in 
the miraculous waters of Sarov. The jour- 
ney from the railway alone required four 
or five days at best, and some of the pedes- 
trians told me that it had taken them ten 
days. The government encouraged the 
pilgrimage and gave low rates on the rail- 
ways. Nevertheless it was estimated that 
ten per cent. of those present came on foot 
from distant provinces, some even from 
central Asia. 

As the primeval pines of the monastery 
“wilderness”’ were sighted, our road ap- 
proached that from Arzamas, which could 
be traced for miles back by the curtain 
of dust hanging over it. The roadway itself 
had been reserved for the imperial party, 
having been made as smooth as a billiard- 
table by villagers drafted away from their 
crops, still partly unharvested. Unless of 
high rank, the traveler had to betake him- 
self to the side ruts which accompany 
every Russian highway, and these were 
soon axle-deep with dust. This road was 
guarded by at least a brigade of infantry, 
as I judged on my return, one military 
post following another in close succession. 
Under the direction of the soldiers, the 
peasants had set tree branches at intervals 
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of fifty feet on both sides of the way to 
imitate growing trees. Every village had 
also done something in the way of decora- 
tion. Some built arches of wagon-wheels 
and boughs with patriotic emblems, as “ God 
save the Czar,” and the like. The peasants 
had been camping with the soldiers for 
three weeks when I passed. Besides keep- 
ing the road repaired, and being ready to 
hurrah for the Czar, they were out of the 
way of temptation. 

The thoroughness of the precautions 
taken under the direction of experts from 
the secret political police corps of St. 
Petersburg was illustrated by an incident 
that occurred during my drive to Arzamas. 
Somebody tossed an advertising circular 
into the vehicle. I gave it a glance and 
let it fall again at my feet. The driver kept 
cutting his eyes around at it, and finally 
hemmed and said, “ Barin [master], what 
kind of book is that?’’ I answered indif- 
ferently, “Oh, it is not at all interesting.” 
He did not seem satisfied, but said nothing 
more about the matter until we stopped 
to water the horses. Before getting into 
the wagon again, he picked up the circular 
and asked if I wanted it. I said, “ No,’ and 
he took it and sat upon it. “The police 
are afraid of print,” was his simple ex- 
planation. It would be easy to multiply 
such illustrations, if space allowed. 

At several places on the Arzamas road 
barracks had been built, so that the pilgrims 
might pass the night under roof. They 
were plain wooden sheds, but bread, hot 
water for tea, and medical attendance had 
been provided. A small city of such sheds 
was built near the monastery, close by the 
military encampment, which comprised a 
brigade of Cossacks and another of infan- 
try, I was told. Men and women were 
separated and slept on benches, without 
blanket or mattress, at the rate of a dollar 
and a half a week. However, there was 
room for only about ten thousand persons, 
and the majority camped under century-old 
pines, often one hundred and fifty feet tall 
and three feet thick. The monastery owns 
seventy-five thousand acres of forest, be- 
sides fifty thousand of agricultural lands. 
Visitors who could spend a dollar and a 
half a day were accommodated in so-called 
hotels, which were merely barracks that had 
been partitioned off into compartments for 
four. I considered myself very lucky to 
get a berth on the third night, as it had 
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been cold in the loft, and, besides, I did 
not like to look down upon my neighbors 
through the cracks in the ceiling, which 
were often wider than the planks. My 
English friend, who had come with his 
wife, had the happy notion to keep his 
driver as a servant, and contrived a com- 
fortable shelter in the lee of the wagon, 
the straw affording an excellent bed. 

The organization of the affair was mas- 
terly in some respects, but broke down in 
others. The arrangements for selling bot- 
tles to carry away the miraculous waters, 
as well as images, crosses, biographies, and 
tracts, could not have been more perfect. 
It is said that the monastery’s profits from 
these sources amounted to many millions 
by the end of the year, Seraphim images 
and “literature” having been spread broad- 
cast throughout Russia. The average visitor 
was kept in studied ignorance of what was 
going on behind the monastery gates, where 
there was room for only a few thousands. 
The pilgrim, upon arrival, no matter from 
which direction, would light upona wooden 
open-air chapel, where a priest was usually 
officiating. The bank of the rivulet that 
flows by the monastery is rich in springs 
for miles on each side, to which miraculous 
qualities were vaguely ascribed. The peas- 
ants, to make sure, drank from all they 
passed. Their next care was of course to 
find a place to sléep and to look for some- 
thing to eat, a fruitless search, as the mon- 
astery had neglected to lay up provisions. 
The government-somewhat tardily realized 
that the people were hungry, and tele- 
graphed for food ; but as the imperial train 
monopolized the railway for two days and 
disarranged the traffic for two more, there 
was great suffering. Even the restaurant 
established for the officials had very meager 
supplies. 

The search for miraculous waters led 
the peasants three miles away from the 
monastery, which was fortunate, as admis- 
sion into the convent courtyard, and at 
times to the square in front of it, was 
limited to holders of special tickets, of 
which about eight thousand were issued 
to persons provided with an attestation of 
political trustworthiness. Only the two 
thousand blue tickets were good for the 
principal ceremonies. The muzhiks are 
proverbially patient, but many who had 
tired of the wonder-working waters wanted 
to see the resting-place of the saint without 
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waiting until the court party had left, and 
there was considerable murmuring. They 
regarded Seraphim as their saint, in the 
first place, and did not quite comprehend 
what the officials and the police and Cos- 
sacks had to do with the matter. Besides, 
the Russian peasant has not entirely got 
over the notion that Christian and res#i- 
anin (peasant) were once synonymous, and 
that true believers wear their hair parted 
in the middle and their shirts outside. It 
may be recalled in this connection that 
many American negroes used to doubt 
whether any white people went to heaven. 

To me, the life outside the walls was 
the more interesting. The mere number 
of the pilgrims was fascinating. They fairly 
swarmed in the forest for miles around. 
The human mass increased with proximity 
to the via sacra, upon which the crowds 
seemed always moving toward, never from, 
the charmed spots. Each of the twenty- 
odd springs on this road was held to be 
consecrated in a special way. Here was 
the cross that Seraphim hewed and erected 
with his own hands, with a well bubbling 
at its foot. Fervent worshipers were pros- 
trating themselves and kissing the ground. 
Eager hands were plying a spade to loosen 
the soil from the hillside in order that all 
might be able to carry away a few grains. 
Some furtively tried to splinter bits off the 
cross. Access to the well was always 
readily granted to the sick and infirm, and 
when they drank, the surrounding thou- 
sands crossed themselves as one man. 
Farther on was the image of the Virgin 
Mary that must have witnessed so many of 
the devotions of the hermit. Just over*the 
brow of the hill was the great rock where 
the saint had prayed, worn smooth by the 
hermit’s knees, as was firmly believed. And 
so on and on one went from one sacred ob- 
ject to another. The climax was Seraphim’s 
older and smaller hut, with the well that he 
daily used close beside it. This was the 
holy well par excellence. Any day, from 
early morn to late at night, ten thousand 
people could be seen in its vicinity. The 
well is on a steep slope, so it is accessible 
only at the lower edge. Half a dozen 
sturdy policemen and several priests were 
always on hand to control the use of the 
water and to register the miracles that were 
announced as being performed almost 
every moment. The line of afflicted pil- 
grims, who alone were admitted to the well, 


always extended hundreds of yards. The 
most common malady seemed to be hys- 
teria. It is very prevalent among the peas- 
ant women, due doubtless to the severity, 
solitude, and darkness of winter, brutality, 
and insufficient food. The victims often 
utter piercing screams for hours. The 
disease sometimes takes the form of repul- 
sion to religious exercises, even to the ring- 
ing of church bells. In such cases the 
masses firmly believe that the victims are 
possessed of devils. Father John of Cron- 
stadt enjoys a special reputation for driving 
out devils. I saw or heard a number of 
cases treated at Sarov, generally in the in- 
closed bath-house, and the effect in restor- 
ing at least momentary calm was usually 
beyond doubt. Those who will may dispute 
whether this result was due to the plunge 
or shower-bath in water under 60° Fahren- 
heit, to the authoritative words and gestures 
of the priests, or to supernatural power. 
Few came to the well without being 
recorded as cured or at least benefited. 
The priests crossed themselves incessantly, 
and the bystanders imitated their example 
with exemplary zeal. From a distance of 
fifty feet, as near as I could get, | wit- 
nessed the cure of a woman with a para- 
lyzed and malformed hand. How long 
she had been under treatment I did not 
learn, but her case was exciting tremendous 
interest. The priest repeatedly bathed the 
hand and commanded the witnesses to 
cross themselves while he assisted the 
woman to perform the same feat. This 
was accomplished in a manner that would 
have done credit to an adept in bloodless 
surgery. Pressing one of his strong, supple 
fingers against each of hers, he slowly 
forced them straight and carried the hand 
through the proper motions. Tears of joy 
streamed from the multitude. “The poor 
old woman is crossing herself,” was re- 
peated by hundreds of wonder-stricken 
mouths. The glad news was passed along 
the waiting line and shouted to the crowds 
in the forest beyond. The exercise was 
continued some time, when the woman, 
who was feeble, was allowed to sit down 
and rest. I could not, and nobody else 
tried to, discover whether the hand re- 
mained straight. That this woman, who 
had not been able to cross herself properly 
in many years, had done so before their 
eyes was miracle enough for people that 
had come from ali the ends of Russia, 
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some to experience, others to witness, won- 
ders. The latter at least were not disap- 
pointed. I had poor success in my efforts 
to prove the claims that were made. The 
prepossessions of the priests and of the 
people made a critical attitude seem sacri- 
legious. Questions excited suspicion and 
aversion. 

A certain amount of imposture was 
evident. Take, for instance, a woman who 
had trailed herself on hands and knees 
along the entire via sacra. She could or 
would give no account of her trouble, her 
sole answer being a wail of unspeakable 
woe. She excited general sympathy, and 
all who had a copper to spare pressed it 
into her hand. I observed that her cotton 
dress was not worn through at the knee, so 
judged her distress was recent. The prin- 
cipal incentive to fraud was, however, the 
desire to pose, since some of the glory 
of the miracle was reflected upon the re- 
cipient of divine favor. Some observers 
claimed more positive results than I found. 
A Russian reporter of the Lutheran con- 
fession declared that he had witnessed the 
healing of a two-year-old boy born blind, 
and of two persons, a man and a boy of 
six, who had long been unable to walk. 
These cases figure in the official accounts 
also. However, the details, which are of so 
much interest, were not supplied. 

The record of cures during three weeks 
immediately preceding the canonization 
gives the names and addresses of the sub- 
jects. Russia is wide, and nobody seems to 
have visited them in their homes. I re- 
member, however, seeing a copy of an affi- 
davit from one peasant whose name and 
exact address figured in one of the miracle- 
registers, denying that he even went to 
Sarov. The history of the canonization 
published by the Holy Synod claims the 
following cures in the period above men- 
tioned, all the subjects, except two, being 
peasant women: Deformed extremities; 
three cases each of paralysis, fever, and 
blindness ; two cases of rheumatism; epi- 
lepsy, chronic headache, chronic internal 
pains, temporary dumbness, skin ‘disease, 
and wen on the neck. The skin disease 
was cured by faith on the way to Sarov, 
and the wen disappeared while the sufferer 
was approaching the well. The duration 
of previous suffering varied from a few 
months to twenty-five years, the usual 
claim being eight or ten years. 
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The records made during the ceremonies 
are more picturesque than careful in mat- 
ters of detail or names. What follows on 
this subject is an accurate, though slightly 
condensed, translation from the official 
history. 

Some of the pilgrims went away from 
Sarov murmuring on account of lack of 
food. On the road they were joined by an 
old man with a wallet on his -back, who 
gave them all they wanted to eat. The 
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“ONE OF THE LEGENDS REPRESENTS FATHER 
SERAPHIM FEEDING A BEAR” 


travelers had gone on a little way when 
the old man suddenly disappeared. Who 
was that old man? It was Father Sera- 
phim, who never refused a guest either 
kindness or bread. 

On July 29 a deaf-mute girl was healed 
in the presence of all the people. The 
image of Seraphim and that of the Vir- 
gin Mary, before which Seraphim expired 
kneeling seventy years ago, were being 
carried across the monastery courtyard 
when the child’s mother caused her to 
kiss them. The child quickly cried out, 
“Mama!” Full of joy, her mother had 
her repeat the dear word. The crowd was 
electrified with amazement, and money 
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fairly rained upon mother and child. “Say, 
‘Thank you,’” the woman commanded, and 
the child obeyed. “What is your name?” 
“Say, ‘Polia,’” the woman continued, 
and the little girl said, “ Polia.” 

Another woman came to the holy well 
with her little blind daughter. The child 
drank and immediately cried, “Mama, 
mama, I see you!” The mother trembled 
with joy and could not believe the glad 
news. “ My child, you see me ?”’ she asked. 
“Ves, I do see, mama; I do see. There 
you are standing to my left.” “Yes, yes, 
my child; I am to your left,” the woman 
said. 

Water escaping from the well was con- 
ducted into two inclosures for bathing men 
and women, which were likewise beset by 
lines of patients. Another stream was al- 
lowed to fall into the open brook, scarcely 
more than a ditch at this point. This offered 
a -bathing-place free from supervision, 
which appeared to be regarded as a foun- 
tain of youth as well as of healing, as it 
was patronized by a good many people 
whose only. complaint seemed to be old 
age. A striking scene was enacted here. 
Men and women of all ages and various 
conditions, including thriving tradespeople, 
calmly .stripped and stood together,.a 
dozen at a time, under the end. of the 
conduit.. They undressed and dressed on 
the bank only a few feet apart, though 
there were thick bushes near by. Few made 
the slightest concessions to modesty, dis- 
robing and robing as leisurely as if at home. 
One could see some of them carefully 
wrapping up their feet or putting on their 
bark shoes without having on a stitch of 
other clothes. Occasionally a young wo- 
man would hold or bind a towel in front 
of herself, but seemed to do so almost 
shamefacedly, as if such precautions im- 
puted lack of pure-mindedness to the 
worshipers. One could not, in fact, dis- 
cover a single interested eye among them. 
The golden age of human innocence had 
returned. 

Some of the bathers shivered when the 
water touched them, and ran away; but, 
having been fortified anew by crossing 
themselves, always returned. Some said 
the water first felt cold, then hot; others, 
that it was like a current of fire from the 
first instant. Nobody liked to admit that 
it was cold all the time. Though free to 
do so, persons who could not claim any 
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ailment or debility refrained from crowding 
this fount. The rivulet itself was con- 
sidered good enough for the hale and 
young. Still, even the bathers in the brook 
did not act as if they were merely bent on 
enjoying a cool plunge. 

This return to primitive views and ways 
clinched the proof, to my thinking, that the 
religious faith of the masses of the Russian 
people is absolutely unshaken, and the 
spectacle of these myriads, and of the mil- 
lions that they represented, who, in an age 
of half-faiths and no-faiths, are troubled 
by no doubts, was an awe-inspiring fact. 
Some of my Russian friends, to whom I 
spoke about the matter afterward, were 
not equally impressed. They who dream 
of political changes have found this faith 
of the peasants a hard nut to crack; and 
they observed, first, that it was too “no- 
torious” to require proof, and, secondly, 
that the Russian peasant women go in 
bathing at any time in the sight of the 
male population. 

Following the footsteps of Father Sera- 
phim, the pilgrims were led some distance 
farther into the woods, to the larger cottage 
of four rooms occupied in later life. The 
weather-boarding is of course quite recent, 
but the interior is doubtless about as Sera- 
phim left it. Hard by is a sort of cave 
where the hermit used to retire from his 
visitors to pray and mortify his flesh. Need- 
less to say, no pilgrim that traveled so far 
failed to enter and press his lips to its 
prayer-soaked floor. 

In my rambles in the forest I, like many 
peasants, was in danger of forgetting that 
there were any official ceremonies at all. 
The court party arrived late in the after- 
noon of Thursday, July 30. Local depu- 
tations assembled on the border between 
the provinces of Nijni-Novgorod and 
Tambof, in a pretty open place carpeted 
with thick verdure. The addition of a 
rustic shelter and arch of triumph com- 
pleted a charming picture. The indigenous 
tribal beauties, in their native costumes, 
looked as picturesque and Indian-like as 
could be desired, especially the young 
Mordvines, who are Finns, and the Tatar 
girls. In going to the reception I lost the 
road and went too far, and was suddenly 
rounded up with one of the numerous 
bands of peasants that were being drilled 
to shout, “ Long live the Czar !” and toss 
up their caps. It was useless to ask for 
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permission to go back ahead of the im- 
perial cortége, so I pocketed my discom- 
fiture and accepted a place in the front 
line. After a wait of two hours there was 
a puff of dust, and a carriage drawn by a 
foaming quadriga team cleared the hill- 
top. It proved to be the particular general 
whose duty it was to precede his Majesty 
and see that all was in order. He drew 
rein opposite us and pulled aside. The 
peasants were disgusted when they found 
it was not the Emperor, and wanted to sit 
down. The village policeman who was re- 
sponsible for our good behavior jocularly 
but firmly insisted on their remaining in 
line. 

“Why must we stand when nobody is 
coming ?”’ they asked plaintively. 

“Why, because you are told to; that ’s 
why,” he answered. “What ’s the use of 
police and authority if people can do as 
they like? Besides, the general is there.” 

“But the general is sitting down.” 

“Of course he is. He can sit down when 
he likes.”’ 

The procession finally arrived. The 
Emperor and the two Empresses looked 
as if they had just left their drawing-rooms, 
thanks to the stillness of the wind and the 
proximity of the last tented halting-place ; 
but oh, the look of those that followed! 
The dust and perspiration had caked 
and baked upon their faces and fell off 
in flakes. We were the last roadside group 
in Nijni-Novgorod province, and we 
cheered our lustiest. The peasants hur- 
rahed and tossed their caps with equal 
zeal for every carriage, not excepting those 
occupied by the court flunkies. To them 
a cantonal chief was an awful personage, 
and in this array of splendor it was hard 
to pick and choose. Besides, in more than 
one European country it takes a practised 
eye to tell a major-general from a major- 
domo. 

The reception, which I was able to ob- 
serve advantageously after all, was brief 
and simple. The provincial noblesse and 
the city of Tambof offered bread and salt 
on splendid enameled silver platters, such 
‘as hang by the hundred on the walls of the 
Winter Palace, while the tribal and com- 
munal elders presented the emblems of 
hospitality on carved wooden trays, covered 
with the gorgeously embroidered cloths 
which are the pride of all village folk in 
Russia. The Emperor, his mother, and 
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_ the stately young Empress then walked 


between the lines of the deputations, nod- 
ding and smiling graciously. The Empress 
Alexandra especially captivated the forest 
maidens. 

The ordinary pilgrims had been driven 
out of this part of the woods and had been 
lined up near the monastery since noon. 
It was amusing to hear the guardians of 
order coaching these grown-up children 
about their conduct when his Majesty 
should pass. “And if any one even 
budges,” I heard an officer conclude a 
long harangue, frowning terribly, “well, 
good-by, Emperor; good-by, pilgrimage!” 
And I have no doubt the listeners added 
under their breath, “ Good-by, everything 
else!” 

The church dignitaries, minor clergy, 
and banner-bearers formed in the square 
before the gate to bid their Majesties wel- 
come. The banner-bearers are organiza- 
tions. of lay brothers, mechanics, petty 
tradesmen, and the like, who are uniformed 
with much gold or silver braid and often 
take part in processions. 

Early the following afternoon the Em- 
press Alexandra and a party of ladies drove 
down the holy road, while the Emperor 
and grand dukes went afoat. In order to 
emphasize his Majesty’s religious unity with 
his true subjects, the appearance of armed 
protection was avoided as far as possible. 
Mounted Cossacks alternating with infan- 
trymen, both without visible weapons, 
separated the narrow road, which they 
faced, from the steep hillside. Behind them 
a single line of banner-bearers: gently re- 
strained the spectators who covered the 
slope and were even allowed to clamber 
into the trees, so that many were perched 
almost directly over the road. After 
“doing” the nearer relics, the Emperor 
took the forest footpath, where it was still 
less possible to enforce effective police 
measures and where he often brushed close 
by the humble pilgrims. Making every 
allowance for the sagacity of the police 
and its knowledge of the composition of 
the crowds, it required a high order of 
courage for the Emperor, led to believe, 
as he is, that his life is always being plotted 
against, to make this afternoon excursion. 
He returned to the monastery in the same 
way that he came. The Empress, who dis- 
played great zeal in all the religious ob- 
servances during her stay at Saroy,—as 
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THE PROCESSION WITH THE UNCORRUPTED 
THE CATHEDRAL AFTER THE CANONIZATION 
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A GROUP OF FINNISH AND TATAR GIRLS AT THE RECEPTION 


indeed she always does,—entered the wo- 
men’s bath-house with the Princess Orbel- 


given out that the 
princess bathed, and 
it was assumed that 
her Majesty did too. 

The most notable 
official event before 
the arrival of the 
Emperor was the 
procession of ban- 
ner-bearers from 
the women’s con- 
vent connected with 
the monastery and 
situated a few miles 
toward Arzamas, 
where they rendez- 
voused. Late Fri- 
day afternoon the 
two thousand hold- 
ers of the coveted 
blue tickets, which 
alone were honored 
on this occasion, 
were admitted into 
the monasterycourt- 
yard, and the actual 
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From a photograph 
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THE MONASTERY OF SAROV 


IN THE WOODS 


canonization program was begun. ‘The im- 
perial party and the princes of the church 
liani, one of the court beauties. It was proceeded, between lines formed by the 


banner-bearers, to 
the chapel where 
the relics of the her- 
mit’s body were re- 
posing in the new 
casket. In front of 
the chapel formed 
a solemn _proces- 
sion embracing the 
hierarchy and a 
picked choir, pre- 
ceded by the most 
sacred images of 
the monastery and 
by swinging cen- 
sers and blazing 
torches. At seven 
o’clock in the even- 
ing the church doors 
were opened and 
the casket  ap- 
peared, borne upon 
the shoulders of the 
highest representa- 
tives of church and 
state. On one side 
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were the Emperor and the grand dukes 
Serge Alexandrovitch and Nicholas Nich- 
olaievitch; on the other, the grand duke 
Peter Nicholaievitch, another that I did 
not recognize, and the Prince of Roman- 
ovsky Leuchtenberg. The other bearers 
of the casket were archbishops, bishops, 
and archimandrites. The remainder of 
the court party and numerous clergymen 
followed the casket. After making the cir- 
cuit of the cathedral, which occupies the 
center of the courtyard, the procession en- 
tered and deposited the casket. While we 
were waiting for the ceremony to begin, 
the clamor for admittance to the court- 
yard had risen to a shrill fury. The po- 
lice were repeatedly rushed, and finally, 
to abate the disorder, admitted all the or- 


dinary ticket-holders for whom there was | 


room and then cleared the square. At the 
conclusion of the last mass for the repose of 
thesoul of the man Seraphim, the afflicted 
were allowed to file through the cathedral 
and adore the relics, a portion of the skull 
having been exposed. It was expected that 
a triumphant outpouring of miraculous 
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power would more than justify the can- 
onization the following day. About 8 p.m. 
the unfortunates who were hoping for sur- 
cease of suffering through the merit and 
intercession of the hermit began to form 
in the square. By the time the mass had 
ended, the line of pilgrims stretched into 
the forest half a mile away and was lost 
in the night. Among them were fathers or 
husbands who held child or wife in their 
arms through long, heartbreaking hours 
without showing the least impatience. The 
line did not seem a bit shorter the follow- 
ing forenoon, when the gates were shut in 
order that preparations for the final cere- 
monies might be made. 

The sanctity of Father Seraphim having 
been proclaimed with appropriate rites in 
the cathedral, the procession of the day be- 
fore was repeated in order that the glorified 
uncorrupted remains might be displayed to 
the faithful. A “Te Deum,” celebrated 
with all the pomp of which the ceremoni- 
ous Orthodox Church is so lavish, ended 
the holy week. The court party left the 
next morning for St. Petersburg. 


THE HIGHWAYS 


BY CLINTON DANGERFIELD 


When from the tangled thickets rose 


Ww* EN Nature held our woods in fee, 
/ 


Ihe fawn, new-born, and every glade 
Did her sweet citizens disclose, 


Then were her highways beautiful ; 

For where her growths were overthrown 
She sowed fresh life, and many a bud 

Did for those deaths atone. 


Now all her artless plans are mocked. 
Through every byway, road, and lane 
We toil incessantly and spoil, 
But do not build again. 


And tired eyes grow wearier still 

Where stripped and stark the roadsides lie— 
God's pity that their robes of green 

Man should to them deny! 
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MEXICAN SHEEP-HERDERS ON THE LARAMIE PLAINS NEAR THE BONE-CABIN QUARRY! 
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THE DINOSAURS OF THE BONE-CABIN QUARRY 


BEING THE FIRST 


OF 


DESCRIPTION OF ‘THE GREATEST * FIND” 
EXTINCT ANIMALS EVER MADE 
BY HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


Da Costa Professor of ZoGlogy in Columbia University, Curator in the 
American Museum of Natural History 


) is often asked the ques- 
tions: “ How do you find fos- 
“How do you know 

to look for them?” 


sil-hunter’s life is the variety, the element 
of certainty combined with the gambling 
element of chance. Like the prospector for 
gold, the fossil-hunter may pass suddenly 
from the extreme of dejection to the ex- 
treme of elation. Luck comes in a great 
variety of ways: sometimes as the result of 
prolonged and deliberate scientific search 
in a region which is known to be fossilif- 
erous ; Sometimes in such a prosaic manner 
as the digging of a well. Among discov- 
eries of a highly suggestive, almost romantic 
kind, perhaps none is more remarkable 
than the one I shall now describe. 


DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT DINOSAUR 


QUARRY 


In central Wyoming, at the head of a 
“draw,” or small valley, not far from the 
Medicine Bow River, lies the ruin of a 
small and unique building, which marks 
the site of the greatest “find” of extinct 
animals made in a single locality in any 
part of the world. The fortunate fossil- 
hunter who stumbled on this site was Mr. 
Walter Granger of the American Museum 
expedition of 1897. 

In the spring of 1898, as I approached 
the hillock on which the ruin stands, I ob- 
served, among the beautiful flowers, the 
blooming cacti, and the dwarf bushes of 
the desert, what were apparently numbers 
of dark-brown boulders. On closer ex- 


1 The photographs and drawings of this article are reproduced by permission of the American 
Museum of Natural History. —EDITorR. 
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amination, it proved that there is really not 
a single rock, hardly even a pebble, on this 
hillock; all these apparent boulders are 
ponderous fossils which have slowly accu- 
mulated or washed out on the surface from 
a great dinosaur bed beneath. A Mexican 
sheep-herder had collected some of these 
petrified bones for the foundations of his 
cabin, the first ever built of such strange 
materials. The excavation of a promising 
outcrop was almost immediately rewarded 
by finding a thigh-bone nearly six feet in 
length which sloped downward into the 
earth, running into the lower leg and finally 
into the foot, with all the respective parts 
lying in the natural position as in life (see 
page 682). This proved to be the pre- 
viously unknown hind limb of the great 
dinosaur Diplodocus. 

In this mannerthe “ Bone-Cabin Quarry”’ 
was discovered and christened. The total 
contents of the quarry are represented in 
the diagram on page 691. It has given us, 
by dint of six successive years of hard work, 
the materials for analmost complete revival 
of the life of the Laramie region as it was 
in the days of the dinosaurs. By the aid 
of workmen of every degree of skill, by 
grace of the accumulated wisdom of the 
nineteenth century, by the constructive 
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imagination, by the aid of the sculptor and 
the artist, we can summon these living 
forms and the living environment from the 
vasty deep of the past. 


THE FAMOUS COMO BLUFFS 


THE circumstances leading up to our dis- 
covery serve to introduce the story. From 
1890 to 1897 we had been steadily delving 
into the history of the Age of Mammals, 
in deposits dating from two hundred thou- 
sand to three million years back, as we 
rudely estimate geological time. In the 
course of seven years such substantial 
progress had been made that I decided to 
push into the history of the Age of Reptiles 
also, and, following the pioneers, Marsh 
and Cope, to begin exploration in the 
period which at once marks the dawn of 
mammalian life and the climax of the evo- 
lution of the great amphibious dinosaurs. 

In the spring of 1897 we accordingly 
began exploration in the heart of the Lar- 
amie Plains, on the Como Bluffs, rep- 
resented in the photograph on page 684. 
On arrival, we found numbers of massive 
bones strewn along the base of these bluffs, 
tumbled from their stratum above; too 
weather-worn to attract collectors, and 
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RUINS OF SHEEP-HERDER’S CABIN, THE FOUNDATIONS COMPOSED ENTIRELY OF THE 


REMAINS OF DINOSAURS 
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forget my meditations on the 
contrast between the imaginary 
picture of the great Age of Di- 
nosaurs, fertile in cycads and in 
a wonderful variety of reptiles, 
and the present age of steam, 
of heavy locomotives toiling 
through the semi-arid and partly 
desert Laramie Plains. 

So many animals had already 
been removed from these bluffs 
that we were not very sanguine 
of finding more ; but after a fort- 
night our prospecting was re- 
warded by finding parts of skel- 
etons of the long-limbed dinosaur 
Diplodocus and of the heavy- 
limbed dinosaur Brontosaurus. 
The whole summer was occupied 
in taking these animals out for 
shipment to the East, the so- 
called “plaster method” of re- 
moval being applied with the 
greatest success. Briefly, this is 
a surgical device applied on a 
large scale for the “setting” of 
the much-fractured bones of a 
fossilized skeleton. It consists in 
setting great blocks of the skele- 
ton, stone and all, in a firm cap- 
sule of plaster subsequently rein- 
forced by great splints of wood, 
firmly drawn together with wet 
rawhide. The object is to keep 
all the fragments and splinters 
of bone together until it can 
reach the skilful hands of the 
museum preparator. 


THE ROCK WAVES CONNECTING 
THE BLUFFS AND THE QUARRY 





THE Como Bluffs are about ten 
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FIRST DISCOVERY OF THE LONG HIND LIMB OF THE 
DINOSAUR DIPLODOCUS . 


The discovery was made at the point where the Bone-Cabin Quarry 


was opened (see « in the diagram, page 691) 
serving only to remind one of the time when 
these animals—the greatest, by far, that 
nature has ever produced on land—were 
monarchs of the world. 

Aroused from sleep on a clear evening 
in camp by the heavy rumble of a passing 
Union Pacific freight-train,! I shall never 


miles south of the Bone-Cabin 
Quarry; between. them is a 
broad stretch of the Laramie 
Plains. The exposed bone layer 
in the two localities is of the 
same age, and originally was a continu- 
ous level stratum which may be desig- 
nated as the “dinosaur beds”; but this 
stratum, disturbed and crowded by the 
uplifting of the not far-distant Laramie 
range of mountains and the Freeze Out 
Hills, was thrown into a number of great 


1 At this time the Union Pacific Railroad directly passed the bluffs; in the recent improvement of 
the grade the main line has been moved to the south.—H. F. O. 
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WORKING IN THE BONE-CABIN QUARRY DURING THE FIRST YEAR, 1898 


(See + x in the diagram, page 691) 


folds or rock waves, as revealed in the upfolds have been exposed, thus weather- 
diagram on page 684. Large portions, ing out their fossilized contents, while 
especially of the upfolds, or “anticlines,”’ downfolds are still buried beneath the earth 


of the waves, have been subsequently for the explorers of coming centuries. 
removed by erosion; the edges of these Therefore, as one rides across the coun- 
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SETTING FRACTURED DINOSAUR BONES IN PLASTER FOR TRANSPORTATION TO THE 
EAST FROM THE COMO-BLUFFS QUARRY OF 1897 
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From a photograph 
COMO BLUFFS OF SOUTHERN WYOMING, OF THE JURASSIC AGE, WHERE MANY OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES OF DINOSAURS HAVE BEEN MAD& 


This picture shows the Como Bluffs on the left of the valley, and the site of the Bone-Cabin Quarry on 
the right (see the diagram below) 


try to-day from the bluffs to the quarry, 
startling the intensely modern fauna, the 
prong-horn antelopes, jack-rabbits, and 
sage-chickens, he is passing over a vast 
graveyard which has been profoundly 
folded and otherwise shaken up and dis- 
turbed. Sometimesone finds the bone layer 


removed entirely, sometimes horizontal, 
sometimes oblique, and again dipping 
directly into the heart of the earth. ‘This 
layer (dinosaur beds) is not more than two 
hundred and seventy-four feet in thickness, 
and is altogether of freshswater origin ; but 
as a proof of the oscillations of the earth- 
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DIAGRAM KEY TO THE 


GEOLOGY OF THE REGION 


SHOWN IN THE PICTURE ABOVE 


The white star, here and above, marks the location of the quarries of 1897 of the American Museum of Natural History 
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level both before and after this great thin 
sheet of fresh-water rock was so widely 
spread, there are evidences of the previous 
invasion of the sea (ichthyosaur beds) and 
of the subsequent invasion of the sea (mo- 
sasaur beds) in the whole Rocky Moun- 
tain region. 

In traveling through the West, when 
once one has grasped the idea of con- 
tinental oscillation, or submergence and 
emergence of the land, of the sequence 
of the marine and fresh-water deposits in 
laying down these pages of earth-his- 
tory, he will know exactly where to look 
for this wonderful layer-bed of the giant 
dinosaurs; he will find that, owing to the 
uplift of various mountain-ranges, it out- 
crops along the entire eastern face of 
the Rockies, around the Black Hills, and 
in all parts of the 
Laramie Plains; it 
yields dinosaur 
bones everywhere, 
but by no means so 
profusely or so per- 
fectly as in the two 
famous localities we 
are describing. 


HOW THE SKELE- 
TONS LIE IN THE 


BLUFFS AND QUARRY MODEL OF THE “LONG-LIMBED” DINOSAUR 
DIPLODOCUS, COMPARED WITH THE 
AVERAGE-SIZED MAN 


AT the bluffs single 
animals lie from 
twenty to one hundred feet apart; one 
rarely finds a whole skeleton, such as that 
of Marsh’s Brontosaurus excelsus, the finest 
specimen ever secured here, which is now 
one of the treasures of the Yale museum. 
More frequently a half or a third of a 
skeleton lies together. 

In the Bone-Cabin Quarry, on the other 
hand, as shown in the diagram on page 691, 
we came across a veritable Noah’s-ark 
deposit, a perfect museum of all the ani- 
mals of the period. Here are the largest 
of the giant dinosaurs closely mingled with 
the remains of the smaller but powerful 
carnivorous dinosaurs which preyed upon 
them, also those of the slow and heavy- 
moving armored dinosaurs of the period, 
as well as of the lightest and most bird-like 
of the dinosaurs. Finely rounded, complete 
limbs from eight to ten feet in length are 
found, especially those of the carnivorous 
dinosaurs, perfect even to the sharply 
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pointed and recurved tips of their toes. 
Other limbs and bones are so crushed and 
distorted by pressure that it is not worth 
while removing them. Sixteen series of 
vertebre were found strung together; 
among these were eight long strings of tail- 
bones. The occurrence of these tails is 
less surprising when we come to study the 
important and varied functions of the tail 
in these animals, and the consequent con- 
nection of the tail-bones by means of stout 
tendons and ligaments which held them 
together for a long period after death. 
Skulls are fragile and rare in the quarry, 
because in every one of these big skeletons 
there were no fewer than ninety distinct 
bones which exceeded the head in size, the 
excess in most cases being enormous. 

The bluffs appear to represent the region 
of an ancient shore- 
line, such _ condi- 
tions as we have 
depicted in the res- 
toration of Bronto- 
Saurus on page 693 
—the sloping banks 
of a muddy estuary 
or of a_ lagoon, 
either bare tidal 
flats or covered 
with —_- vegetation. 
Evidently the dino- 
saurs were buried 
at or near the spot 
where they perished. 

The Bone-Cabin Quarry deposit repre- 
sents entirely different conditions. The 
theory that it is the accumulation of a flood 
is, in my opinion, improbable, because a 
flood would tend to bring entire skeletons 
down together, distribute them widely, and 
bury them rapidly. A more likely theory 
is that this was the area of an old river-bar, 
which in its shallow waters arrested the 
more or less decomposed and scattered 
carcasses which had slowly drifted down- 
stream toward it, including a great variety 
of dinosaurs, crocodiles, and turtles, col- 
lected from many points up-stream. Thus 
were brought together the animals of a 
whole region, a fact which vastly enhances 
the interest of this deposit. 


THE GIANT HERBIVOROUS DINOSAURS 


By far the most imposing of these animals 
are those which may be popularly desig- 
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nated as the great or giant di- 
nosaurs. The name, derived 
from ° decvéc, terrible, and 
oavpo¢, lizard, refers to the 
fact that they appeared ex- 
ternally like enormous lizards, 
with very long limbs, necks, 
and tails. They were actually 
remotely related to the tua- 
tera lizard of New Zealand, 
and still more remotely to the 
true lizards. 

No land animals have ever 
approached these giant dino- 
saurs in size, and naturally 
the first point of interest is the 
architecture of the skeleton. - 
The backbone is indeed a 
marvel. The fitness of the 
construction consists, like that 
of the American truss-bridge, 
in attaining the maximum of 
strength with the minimum 
of weight. It is brought about 
by dispensing with every cubic 
millimeter of bone which can 
be spared without weakening 
the vertebre for the various 
stresses and strains to which 
they were subjected, and these must have 
been tremendous in an animal from sixty 
to seventy feet in length. The bodies of 
the vertebrez are of hour-glass shape, with 
great lateral and interior cavities; the 
arches are constructed on the T-iron prin- 
ciple of the modern bridge-builder, the back 
spines are tubular, the interior is spongy, 
these devices being employed in great 
variety, and constituting a mechanical tri- 
umph of size, lightness, and strength com- 
bined. Comparing a great chambered di- 
nosaurian (Camarasaurus) vertebra (see 
above) with the weight per cubic inch of an 
ostrich vertebra, we reach the astonishing 


SIDE VIEW OF A SINGLE 
VERTEBRA, 30 INCHES 
HIGH, OF THE “CHAM- 

BERED SAURIAN” 
CAMARASAURUS 
Showing how the deep cavities in 


the sides and arches reduced 
its relative weight 
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conclusion that it weighed 
only twenty-one pounds, or 
half the weight of a whale 
vertebra of the same bulk. 
The skeleton of a whale sev- 
enty-four feet in length has 
recently been found by Mr. 
F, A, Lucas of the Brooklyn 
Museum to weigh seventeen 
thousand nine hundred and 
twenty pounds. The skeleton 
of a dinosaur of the same 
length may be roughly esti- 
mated as not exceeding ten 
thousand pounds. 


PROOFS OF RAPID MOVE- 
MENTS ON LAND 


LIGHTNESS of skeleton is a 
walking or running or flying 
adaptation, and not at all a 
swimming one; a swimming 
animal needs gravity in its 
skeleton, because sufficient 
buoyancy in the water is al- 
ways afforded by the lungs 
and soft tissues of the body. 
The extraordinary lightness 
of these dinosaur vertebrze may therefore 
be put forward as proof of supreme fitness 
for the propulsion of an enormous frame 
during occasional incursions upon land. 
There are additional facts which point to 
land progression, such as the point in the 
tail where the flexible structure suddenly 
becomes rigid, as shown in the diagram 
of vertebre below; the component joints 
are so solid and flattened on the lower 
surface that they seem to demonstrate fit- 
ness to support partly the body in a trip- 
odal position like that of a kangaroo. I 
have therefore hazarded the view that even 
some of these enormous dinosaurs were 


FIVE CONSOLIDATED TAIL VERTEBR# OF THE “LONG-LIMBED” DINOSAUR 
DIPLODOCUS, SHOWING THE SUPPOSED RESTING POINT 
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capable of raising themselves on their hind 
limbs, lightly resting on the middle portion 
of the tail, as represented in the model on 
page 685. In such a position the animal 
would have been capable not only of 
browsing among the higher branches of 
trees, but of defending itself against the 
carnivorous dinosaurs by using its rela- 
tively short but heavy front limbs to ward 
off attacks. 

There are also indications of aquatic 
habits in some of the giant dinosaurs which 
render it probable that a considerable part 
of their life was led in the water. One of 


to its delicate and whip-like tip, perhaps 
for all these functions. 


THE THREE KINDS OF GIANT DINOSAURS 


Ir is very remarkable that three distinct 
kinds of these great dinosaurs lived at the 
same time in the same general region, as 
proved by the fact that their remains are 
freely commingled in the quarry. 

What were the differences in food and 
habits, in structure, and in gait, which pre- 
vented that direct and active competition 
between like types in the struggle for exis- 





Drawn by Charles R. Knight 
RESTORATION OF THE “LONG-LIMBED” DINOSAUR DIPLODOCUS 


these indications is the backward position 
of the nostrils. Many, but not all, water- 
living mammals and reptiles have the nos- 
trils on top of the head, in order to breathe 
more readily when the head is partly im- 
mersed. Another fact of note, although 
perhaps less conclusive, is the fitness of 
the tail for use while moving about in the 
water, if not in rapid swimming. 

The great tail, measuring from twenty- 
eight to thirty feet, was one of the most 
remarkable structures in these animals, and 
undoubtedly served a great variety of pur- 
poses, propelling while in the water, bal- 
ancing and supporting and defending while 
on land. In Diplodocus (above) it was most 
perfectly developed from its muscular base 


tence which in the course of nature always 
leads to the extermination of one or the 
other type? In the last three years we 
have discovered very considerable differ- 
ences of structure which make it appear 
that these animals, while of the same or 
nearly the same linear dimensions, did not 
enter into direct competition either for 
food or for territory. 

The dinosaur named Diflodocus by 
Marsh is the most completely known of the 
three. Ourvery first discovery in the Bone- 
Cabin Quarry gave us the hint that Dip/o- 
docus was distinguished by relatively long, 
slender limbs, and that it may be popu- 
larly known as the “long-limbed dinosaur.” 
The great skeleton found in the Como 








SEVERAL TAIL VERTEBR# OF A BRONTOSAURUS, SHOWING GROOVES MADE 
BY THE TEETH OF CARNIVOROUS DINOSAURS 


Bluffs enabled me to restore for the first 
time the posterior half of one of these ani- 
mals estimated as sixty feet in length, the 
hips and tail especially being in a perfect 
state of preservation. A larger animal, 
nearer seventy feet in length, including the 
anterior half of the body, and still more 
complete, was discovered about ten miles 
north of the quarry, and is now in the 
Carnegie Museum in Pittsburg. Com- 
bined, these two‘animals have furnished a 
complete knowledge of the great bony 
frame. The head is only two feet long, 
and is, therefore, small out of all propor- 
tion to the great body. The neck measures 
twenty-one feet four inches, and is by far 
the longest and largest neck known in any 
animal living or extinct. The back is rela- 
tively very short, measuring ten feet eight 
inches. The vertebre of the hip measure 
two feet and three inches. The tail mea- 
sures from thirty-two to forty feet. We thus 


obtain, as a moderate estimate of the total 
length of the animal, sixty-eight to seventy 
feet. The restored skeleton, published 
by Mr. J. B. Hatcher in July, 1901, and 
partly embodying our results, gave to 
science the first really accurate knowledge 
of the length of these animals, which 
hitherto had been greatly overestimated. 
The highest point in the body was above 
the hips; here, in fact, was the center of 
power and motion, because, as observed 
above, the tail fairly balanced the anterior 
part of the body. The Barosaurus, dis- 
covered by Dr. G. R. Wieland in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, was a still larger 
animal of the same build; the indications 
are that its neck was enormous and that 
the whole animal greatly exceeded the 
Diplodocus in size. 


These latest results of exploration di- 
rectly contradict the traditional view that 
these giant dinosaurs were always sluggish. 


Drawn by Charles R. Knight 


RESTORATION OF THE LARGE CARNIVOROUS DINOSAUR CREOSAURUS, PREYING 
ON THE TAIL VERTEBR# (SEE DIAGRAM ABOVE) OF A BRONTOSAURUS 
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This slight-limbed animal was essentially 
tall, long-necked, and forits size remarkably 
agile. The restoration by Mr. Knight on 
page 687 is drawn from a very careful 
model made under my direction, in which 
the proportions of the animal are pre- 
cisely estimated. It is, I think, accurate 
—for a restoration—as well as interesting 
and up-to-date. These restorations are the 
“working hypotheses” of our science; 
they express the present state of our know- 
ledge, and, being subject to modification 
by future discoveries, are liable to con- 
stant change. 

By contrast, the sec- 
ond type of giant di- 
nosaur, the Sronto- 
saurus, or “thunder 
saurian,”’ of Marsh, as 
shown in the restora- 
tion on page 693, was 
far more massive in 
structure and _ rela- 
tively shorter in body. 
Five more or less com- 
plete skeletons are now 
to be seen in the Yale, 
American, Carnegie, 
and Field Columbian 
museums. In 1898 we 
discovered in the bluffs, 
about three miles west 
of the Bone-Cabin 
Quarry, the largest of 
theseanimalswhichhas 
yet been found; it was 
worked out with great 
care and is now being restored and 
mounted complete in the American Mu- 
seum. The thigh-bone is enormous, mea- 
suring five feet eight inches in length, and 
is relatively of greater mass than that of 
Diplodocus. The neck, chest, hips, and tail 
are correspondingly massive. The neck is 
relatively shorter, however, measuring 
eighteen feet, while in Diplodocus it mea- 
sures over twenty-one feet. The total 
length of this massive specimen is estimated 
at sixty-three feet, or from six to eight 
feet less than the largest “long-limbed ” 
dinosaur. The height of the skeleton at 
the hips is fifteen feet. There is less direct 
evidence that the “thunder saurian” had 
the power of raising its fore quarters in the 
air than in the case of the “ light-limbed sau- 
rian,” because no bend or supporting point 
in the tail has been distinctly observed. 


Drawn by Charles R. Knight 
VULTURE FEEDING IN THE NEW YORK 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


To show the manner in which the carnivorous 
dinosaur probably tore his food 
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The third type of giant dinosaur is the 
less completely known “chambered sau- 
rian,” the Camarasaurus of Cope or 
Morosaurus of Marsh, an animal more 
quadrupedal in gait or walking more ha- 
bitually on all fours, like the great Cefio- 
saurus, or “whale saurian,” discovered 
near Oxford, England. With its shorter tail 
and heavier fore limbs, it is still less prob- 
able that this animal had the power of rais- 
ing the anterior part of its body from the 
ground. Of a related type, perhaps, is 
the largest dinosaur ever found; this is 

the Brachiosaurus, 
limb-bones of which 
were discovered in 
central Colorado in 
1901 and are now pre- 
served in the Field 
Columbian Museum of 
Chicago. Its thigh- 
bone is six feet eight 
inches in length, and 
its upper arm-bone, 
or humerus, is even 
slightly longer. 


FEEDING HABITS OF 
THE GIANT DINO- 
SAURS 


WE still have to solve 
one of the most per- 
plexing problems of 
fossil physiology : how 
did the very small 
head, provided with 
light jaws, slender and spoon-shaped teeth 
confined to the anterior region, suffice to 
provide food for these monsters? I have 
advanced the idea that the food of Diplo- 
docus consisted of some very abundant 
and nutritious species of water-plant; 
that the clawed feet were used in uproot- 
ing such plants, while the delicate ante- 
rior teeth were employed only for drawing 
them out of the water ; that the plants were 
drawn down the throat in large quantities 
without mastication, since there were no 
grinding or back teeth whatever in this 
animal. Unfortunately for this theory, it is 
now found that the front feet were not 
provided with many claws, there being only 
a single claw on the inner side. Neverthe- 
less, by some such means as this, these 
enormous animals could have~obtained 
sufficient food in the water to support their 




















SKELETON OF SMALL CARNIVOROUS “BIRD-CATCHING” DINOSAUR 
Found in the Bone-Cabin Quarry, as mounted in the American Museum of Natural History 


great bulk. Possibly some of these dino- 
saurs fed exclusively while on land, in 
which case the elevation of the body on 
the hind limbs may have been for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to browse from the 
taller trees. 


THE CARNIVOROUS DINOSAURS 
MINGLING with the larger bones in the 


quarry are the more or less perfect remains 
of swamp turtles, of dwarf crocodiles, of 


the entirely different group of plated dino- 


saurs, or Stegosauria, but especially of two 
entirely distinct kinds of large and small 
flesh-eating dinosaurs. The latter rounded 
out and gave variety to the dinosaur so- 
ciety, and there is no doubt that they served 
the savage but useful purpose, rendered 
familiar by the doctrine of Malthus, of 
checking overpopulation. These fierce ani- 
mals had the same remote ancestry as the 
giant dinosaurs, but had gradually acquired 
entirely different habits and appearance. 
In a portion of the first “thunder sau- 
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RESTORATION 


OF THE “BIRD-CATCHING” 


DINOSAUR IN THE ACT OF CATCHING 


THE JURASSIC BIRD ARCHAOPTERYX 
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FOSSILIZED SKELETONS IN A JURASSIC 
RIVER BAR 


Greatest dimensions 168 by 98 feet; faint inter- 
secting lines indicate 12-foot squares. There are 
plotted here portions of more than 69 skeletons of 
reptiles which varied in length from 75 to 9 feet. 


* 251 indicates location of the Diplodocus limb 
shown on page 682. 

** 290 indicates the point at which the interior of 
the quarry was photographed, as shown in the upper 
picture on page 683. 











BONE-CABIN QUARRY, ALBANY COUNTY, SOUTH CENTRAL WYOMING 
SCENE OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM EXPEDITIONS 1898-1904 


KEY SHOWING THE MINGLING OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL TYPES IN THE QUARRY 


Great Amphibious Dinosaurs: ‘‘long-limbed’’ Dinosaur Diplodocus, Nos. 251, 516, 655, 969; “‘ heavy-limbed” Dinosaur, 
or “thunder saurian,” Nos. 597, 675, 690, 860; ‘‘ short-limbed’’ Dinosaur, or Camarasaurus, Nos. 467, 694, 823; undeter- 
mined, Nos. 252, 324, 339. Plated Dinosaurs, or Stegosaurs, No. 536. Large Carnivorous Dinosaurs, Nos. 290, 324, 600, 
680, 684, 960. Small Carnivorous Dinosaur, No. 619. Crocodile, No. 570. 
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rian” skeleton found in the Como Bluffs, 
we discovered an interesting bit of evi- 
dence as to the probable cause of death, 
revealed in the picture of the tail verte- 
bre on page 688. As these bones were 
being worked out of the rock, the tips of 
the spines of several vertebre of the tail 
were found to be incomplete, and close 
examination proved that they had been 
bitten off, not broken off, as first appeared 
to be the case. On the sides of the spines 
were large furrows at regular intervals, 
made by sharply pointed teeth, which in- 
tervals corresponded with the intervals 
between the teeth of the large carnivorous 
dinosaurs of the period. There is no man- 
ner of doubt that the “thunder-saurian ”’ 
carcass was preyed upon somewhat as 
represented in the restoration on page 688, 
and that the bones were thus pulled apart 
and scattered. With less direct circum- 
stantial evidence we may draw the infer- 
ence that the big animal had been attacked, 
probably at the throat, as the most vul- 
nerable point. 

The sharpness and serration of the teeth 
were not the only distinction of the flesh- 
eating dinosaurs. Far inferior in size, they 
were superior in agility, exclusively bipedal, 
with very long, powerful hind limbs, upon 
which they advanced by running or spring- 
ing, and with short fore limbs, the exact 
uses of which are difficult to ascertain. 
Both hands and feet were provided with 
powerful tearing claws. On the hind foot 
is the back claw, so characteristic of the 
birds, which during the Triassic period left 
its faint impression almost everywhere in 
the famous Connecticut valley imprints of 
these animals. That the fore limb and 
hand were of some distinct use is proved 
by the enormous size of the thumb-claw ; 
while the hand may not have conveyed 
food to the mouth, it may have served to 
seize and tear the prey. As to the actual 
pose in feeding, there can be little doubt 
as to its general similarity to that of the 

taptores among the birds, as suggested 
to me by Dr. Wortman, and as illustrated 
on page 689: one of the hind feet rested 
on the prey, the other upon the ground, 
the body being further balanced or sup- 
ported by the vertebre of the tail. The 
animal was thus in a position to apply 
its teeth and exert all the power of its very 
powerful arched back in tearing off its food. 
That the gristle of the bone or cartilage 
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was very palatable is attested not only by 
the tooth-marks upon these bones, but by 
many similar markings found in the Bone- 
Cabin Quarry. 


THE BIRD-CATCHING DINOSAUR 


OF all the bird-like dinosaurs which have 
been discovered, none possesses greater 
similitude to the birds than the gem of the 
quarry, the little animal about seven feet 
in length which we have named Ornitho- 
/estes, or the “bird-catching dinosaur.” It 
was a marvel of speed, agility, and delicacy 
of construction. Externally its bones are 
simple and solid-looking, but as a matter 
of fact they are mere shells, the walls being 
hardly thicker than paper, the entire in- 
terior of the bone having been removed 
by the action of the same marvelous law 
of adaptation which sculptured the verte- 
bre of its huge contemporaries. There is 
no evidence, however, that these hollow 
bones were filled with air from the lungs, 
as in the case of the bones of birds. The 
foot is bird-like; the hand is still.more so; 
in fact, no dinosaur hand has ever before 
been found which so closely mimics that 
of a bird in the great elongation of the first 
or index-finger, in the, abbreviation of 
the thumb and middle finger, and in the 
reduction of the ring-finger. These fingers, 
with sharp claws, were not strong enough 
for climbing, and the only special fitness 
we have been able to imagine is that they 
were used for the grasping of a light and 
agile prey (see page 690). 

Another reason for the venture of desig- 
nating this animal as the “ bird-catcher ”’ is 
that the Jurassic birds (not thus far discov- 
ered in America, but known from the A4r- 
cheopteryx of Germany) were not so active 
or such strong fliers as existing birds; in 
fact, they were not unlike the little dino- 
saur itself. They were toothed, long-tailed, 
short-armed, the body was feathered in- 
stead of scaled ; they rose slowly from the 
ground. This renders it probable that they 
were the prey of the smaller pneumatic- 
built dinosaurs such as the present animal. 

This hypothetical bird-catcher seems to 
have been designed to spring upon a deli- 
cately built prey, the structure being the 
very antipode of that of the large carniv- 
orous dinosaurs. A difficulty in the bird- 
catching theory, namely, that the teeth are 
not as sharp as one would expect to find 
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Drawn by Charles R. Knight 


RESTORATION OF A GROUP OF BRONTOSAURS, OR “THUNDER SAURIANS,” ILLUSTRATING THE HYPOTHESIS 
THAT THESE ANIMALS WERE AMPHIBIOUS 


Remains of twenty members of this genus were found in the Bone-Cabin Quarry 
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them in a flesh-eater, is somewhat offset 
by the similarity of the teeth to those of 
the bird-eating monitor lizards (Varanus), 
which are not especially sharp. 


THE GREAT YIELD OF THE QUARRY 


Our explorations in the quarry began in 
the spring of 1898, and have continued 
ever since during favorable weather. As 
shown in the diagram on page 691, the 
total area explored at the close of the sixth 
year was seven thousand two hundred and 
fifty square feet. Not one of the twelve- 
foot squares into which the quarry was 
plotted lacked its covering of bones, and 
in some cases the bones were two or three 
deep. Each year we have expected to 
come to the end of this great deposit, but 
it still yields a large return, although we 
have reason to believe that we have ex- 
hausted the richest portions. 

We have taken up four hundred and 
eighty-three parts of animals, some of 
which may belong to the same individuals. 
‘These were packed in two hundred and 
seventy-five boxes, representing a gross 
weight of nearly one hundred thousand 
pounds. Reckoning from the number of 


thigh-bones, we reach, as a rough esti- 
mate of the total, seventy-three animals 
of the following kinds: giant herbivorous 
dinosaurs, 44; plated herbivorous dino- 
saurs, or stegosaurs, 3; iguanodonts or 
smaller herbivorous dinosaurs, 4; large 
carnivorous dinosaurs, 6 ; small carnivorous 


dinosaurs, 3; crocodiles, 4; turtles, 5. But 
this represents only a part of the whole 
deposit, which we know to be of twice the 
extent already explored, and these figures 
do not include the bones which were partly 
washed out and used in the construction 
of the Bone Cabin. The grand total would 
probably include parts of over one hundred 

giant dinosaurs. 
tHE STRUGGLE 
THE 


FOR EXISTENCE 
DINOSAURS 


AMONG 


NEVER in the whole history of the world 
as we now know it have there been such 
remarkable land scenes as were presented 
when the reign of these titanic reptiles was 
at its climax. It was also the prevailing 
life-picture of England, Germany, South 
America, and India. We can imagine 
herds of these creatures from fifty to eighty 
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feet in length, with limbs and gait analo- 
gous to those of gigantic elephants, but with 
bodies extending through the long, flexible, 
and tapering necks into the diminutive 
heads, and reaching back into the equally 
long and still more tapering tails. The four 
or five varieties which existed together 
were each fitted to some special mode of 
life ; some living more exclusively on land, 
others for longer periods in the water. 

The competition for existence was not 
only with the great carnivorous dinosaurs, 
but with other kinds of herbivorous dino- 
saurs (the iguanodonts), which had much 
smaller bodies to sustain and a much supe- 
rior tooth mechanism for the taking of food. 

The cutting off of this giant dinosaur 
dynasty was nearly if not quite simultane- 
ous the world over. The explanation which 
is deducible from similar catastrophes to 
other large types of animals is that a 
very large frame, with a limited and spe- 
cialized set of teeth fitted only to a cer- 
tain special food, is a dangerous com- 
bination of characters. Such a monster 
organism is no longer adaptable ; any seri- 
ous change of conditions which would tend 
to eliminate the special food would also 
eliminate these great animals as a necessary 
consequence. ’ 

There is an entirely different class of 
explanations, however, to be considered, 
which are consistent both with the con- 
tinued fitness of structure of the giant 
dinosaurs themselves and with the survival 
of their especial food; such, for example, 
as the introduction of a mez enemy more 
deadly even than the great carnivorous 
dinosaurs. Among such theories the most 
ingenious is that of the late Professor Cope, 
who suggested that some of the small, in- 
offensive, and inconspicuous forms of Ju- 
rassic mammals, of the size of the shrew 
and the hedgehog, contracted the habit of 
seeking out the nests of these dinosaurs, 
gnawing through the shells of their eggs, 
and thus destroying the young. The ap- 
pearance, or evolution, of any egg-destroy- 
ing animals, whether reptiles or mammals, 
which could attack this great race at such 
a defenseless point would be rapidly fol- 
lowed by its extinction. We must ac- 
cordingly be on the alert for all possible 
theories of extinction; and these theories 
themselves will fall under the universal prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest until we 
approximate or actually hit upon the truth. 
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DISTANT VIEW OF AN 


EXPLOSION FROM ASAMAYAMA 


JAPAN’S HIGHEST VOLCANO 


A LOOK INTO THE 


CRATER OF 


ASAMAYAMA 


BY HERBERT G. PONTING 


WITH 


a MAYAMA, in the province of Shi- 
nano, the highest active volcano in 
Japan, is 8280 feet high; but as the vil- 
lage of Karuizawa, the starting-point for 
the ascent, is 3270 feet-above sea-level, 
only 5000 feet have to be climbed after 
leaving the train; and, after all, it is a 
climb only in name, for this accommodat- 
ing volcano has spread itself in such a 
manner that a walk of several hours up a 
steady incline brings one to the top. 

The railway from Tokio follows the dis- 
trict traversed by the old mountain highway 
of Japan that in feudal days connected the 
capital of the Mikado at Kioto with the 
Shogun’s capital at Yeddo ; but the scenery 
is not remarkable until the town of Myogi 
is reached, At this point the line enters a 
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region surrounded by mountains of great 
beauty. 

The morning after I arrived at Karui- 
zawa, in company with Mr. Denis Hurley 
of the British war office, was clear and still. 
At 7 A.M. we started, with a guide and three 
coolies to carry our heavy photographic 
apparatus. In the crisp air the mountain 
stood out clear and sharp in every detail, 
with a faint white vapor issuing from the 
rounded top. In a little while one of 
the coolies gave a shout and pointed to 
the mountain, where we saw a great ball 
of white vapor rising from the crater, fol- 
lowed by a black cloud of smoke. For 
nearly ten minutes dense volumes of smoke 
and steam poured forth in beautiful con- 
volutions to a height of three or four miles, 
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until a high current of air caused the top 
to flatten and finally the whole column to 
drift off lazily. Our host of the hotel came 
running after us, warning us to be very 
careful how we ascended the mountain, 
and not to venture near the crater unless 
smoke was issuing freely. 

Passing through the straggling village of 
Kotsukake, the road led past rice-fields, and 
gushing streams with quaint water-wheel 
mills, to a beautifully wooded sloping moor, 
which soon gave way to rolling hills of vol- 
canic ash and scoriz, covered with the gro- 
tesque pines that all over Japan seem to 
grow as if planted for artistic effect. Shortly 
after ten we came to the place where those 
who ascend on horseback must leave their 
steeds behind; for, like all volcanoes in 
Japan, Asamayama is held sacred, and past 
a certain spot no horse’s foot may tread. 
From here to the summit is simply a mat- 
ter of walking over a bed of cinders and 
pumice, which gets steeper and looser as 
one nears the top. At twenty minutes past 
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eleven another explosion occurred, with 
monstrous clouds of smoke and steam and 
a muffled sigh of rushing wind. Immedi- 
ately a shower of.ash fell about us. 

As our guide said the mountain was ex- 
tremely dangerous when in that mood, and 
sometimes ejected showers of stones, we 
tarried for luncheon. At one o’clock we 
reached the top of the great ridge known 
as the outer cone. Myriads of stones 
studded the soft ash, and many of them 
were quite warm, showing that they had 
been ejected in the explosion which oc- 
curred as we were nearing the summit. 
There was a slight depression beyond this, 
and then another slope, which is the inner 
cone. The roar of the caldron within could 
be heard as we neared this spot. The cra- 
ter is about six hundred feet across, al- 
most perfectly round, and the walls are 
perpendicular, so that one may stand at 
the edge and see the bottom five hundred 
feet below. Only a thin film of vapor then 
rose from the great pit, through the bottom 
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“A LAST LOOK INTO THE CRATER OF ASAMAYAMA” 


of which molten matter and flames could be 
seen welling up with a boiling noise. The 
rock on the sides of the crater was chiefly 
red and yellow, and from countless crevices 
hissed jets of sulphurous steam. 

The whole summit of the mountain was 
covered with freshly ejected stones, some 
of which must have weighed a ton. Our 
coolies emphatically drew our attention to 
them, intimating that it would be exceed- 
ingly hazardous to tarry where we were 
very long. Shortly after three o’clock, as 
we stood on the brink for a last look into 
thecrater, there came without warning from 
the abyss a crashing roar, followed by a 
terrible crunching sound as tons of rock 
were hurled against the crater walls. Vol- 
canic bombs burst in the air with loud 
reports, and a prolonged rattle as of mus- 
ketry was caused by stones which were 
thrown hundreds of feet upward. Pieces 
of rock flew past us with a whistling sound, 
and so great was the rush of air that Mr. 
Hurley’s Panama hat was carried upward, 
to fall back into the crater. Instantly I 
sought safety by flight; but after running 
a few steps I realized that the stones were 
just as likely to hit me running as standing 
still. Hurley, who had also started to run, 
evidently came to the same conclusion; 


for we stopped simultaneously and awaited 
our fate. The majority of the rocks seemed 
to fall on the north side of the crater, and 
many close to us on the east. We were on 
the southern rim. 

As soon as the stones had fallen and all 
immediate danger seemed to be over, my 
first thought was to secure a photograph 
of the weird spectacle. On looking around 
for my coolies, I saw them rushing madly 
down the hill with my cameras. Realizing 
that if I did not stop them I should miss 
the chance of a lifetime, I ran after them, 
calling for them to stop. My guide shouted 
back that we should all be killed if we 
waited, and they continued their rush. 
Being unencumbered, I soon overhauled 
the man with my hand-camera, stopped 
him with a blow, and having taken the 
camera, returned with one old coolie to the 
volcano’s mouth, where I secured a photo- 
graph of Hurley on the brink of the crater, 
with the belching smoke for a background. 

When all danger was apparently over, 
the coolies, who were busy haranguing the 
guide half a mile away, returned, and I 
could see that they meant to make trouble. 
The guide demanded what I meant by 
striking a man who was running to save 
his life. I knew it was a serious offense in 
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Japan to hit a man, and that I should 
surely be arrested unless I could turn the 
tables on them; so, simulating all the wrath 
possible, I demanded in turn to know what 
they meant by shirking the work I was 
paying them liberally to do, and running 
away with my apparatus when the time 
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vented his wrath on the coolies, overlook- 
ing the fact that I had included him in my 
denunciation as being the greatest coward 
of the lot; for, with nothing to carry, he 
had outstripped the others in the flight to 
safety. The old man with the plate-case 
who had stood by me I rewarded with a 
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. HURLEY AND THE OLD COOLIE NEAR THE 
SOON AFTER THE EXPLOSION 


came to use it. I denounced them as 
cowards unworthy the name of Japanese, 
whom I had hitherto supposed to be a 
courageous people able to look death in 
the face without flinching, but that hence- 
forth I should look upon them as poltroons 
who could be frightened out of their wits 
by a little smoke and a few stones flying 
in the air. This had the desired effect, and 
the interpreter now veered round and 
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substantial tip then and there, much to his 
satisfaction. 

For the rest of the day the volcano re- 
lapsed into a state of steady activity, thick 
black smoke pouring from the crater. This 
was the condition our host at the hotel had 
told us to wait for before making the as- 
cent; for when smoke issues freely it de- 
notes that the vent is clear and the crater 
may be approached with safety. 
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THE NELICATAR OF ARCTIC 
ALASKA 


THE GREAT FEAST OF THE WHALE 


BY EDWARD A. McILHENNY 


HE Eskimos of Arctic 

“Alaska, like all uncivi- 

lized races, in their 

movements are gov- 

erned largely by super- 

stitions and traditions 

handed down for ages 

by word of mouth. 

These customs and peoples change but 

little. It was my good fortune to spend 

more than a year among the Eskimos of 

Point Barrow, Alaska, where I learned 

many of their customs, one of which, the 

Nelicatar, or Great Feast of the Whale, I 
shall describe. 

The principal occupation of these Eski- 
mos during the spring is the hunting of the 
bow-head whale in the leads, or open water, 
and among the floe-ice of the Arctic Ocean. 
The taking of a whale is always a time of 
great rejoicing with these people, for it 
means not only an abundance of food and 
fuel, but a large amount of valuable trad- 
ing material. 

After the whaling season is over, the 
boats which have been used in the chase 
are gathered on the leads between the pack- 
and shore-ice, which is often some miles 
from shore, at the foot of some road that 
has been cut through the rough ice from 
the land to the water. The most success- 
ful boat’s crew, with their wmiak (a whaling- 
boat covered with skins), takes the lead, 
followed by the other boats in the order 
of their success. The harpoons, floats, 


paddles, and everything pertaining to the 
chase of the whale, are placed in their 
respective positions. ‘The umiak is then 
placed on a flat ivory-runnered sled and 
lashed firmly in place. ‘The owner, who is 
called omelic (head man), stands on the ice 
at the right-hand side of the bow; the 
boat-steerer stands at the stern, and the 
paddlers stand at their respective places 
along the sides of the boat. When all is 
ready, the omelic gives the word to go 
forward, and each of the crew slips over 
his shoulder a broad breast-strap of seal- 
skin, which is attached to a short line made 
fast to the thwarts of the boat. When all 
is ready, the boat is pulled forward a few 
lengths, and the next boat in order goes 
through the same form, moving on in its 
turn, until all the umiaks are strung out in 
a long line on the grounded ice, ready for 
their return to land. 

At asignal from the head boat, all move 
forward, chanting weird songs of the good- 
ness and power of the whale; for one of 
the superstitions of these people is that 
whenever working on any object to be used 
in whaling, or doing anything connected 
with whaling, they must constantly extol 
the merits of this great animal. 

Long before the boats reach shore, the 
entire population left in the village—men, 
women, children, and dogs—congregate 
on the beach to welcome the home-comers. 
When the first boat nears land, it is brought 
to a halt a few feet from the shore-line, and 
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THE PROCESSION OF UMIAKS MOVING TOWARD THE SHORE 


its talisman, which is always carried in a 
little pouch in the bow, and may be a wolf’s 
head, the head of a raven, iron pyrites, or 
any odd thing, is lifted out by the omelic 
and held in his right hand toward the shore, 
where stands the chief medicine-man of 
the tribe, who pours over it a little fresh 
water to refresh it and thank it for the 
benefits given, if the boat has secured a 
whale; or, if the boat has not been lucky, 
to appease any slight that may have been 
put upon the talisman, in the hope that it 
will give them better luck in the future. 

After reaching shore, a day or possibly 
two may be given for preparation, and then 
the great feast begins. Each successful 
boat-owner, beginning with the one whose 
boat secured the most whales, gives a feast, 
to which he invites all the members of the 
tribe and any other people who may be in 
the village. First a wind-break of umiaks, 
sails, or skins is built to act as a shelter 
against the chilly blasts of the polar winds. 
It is placed in the form of a large circle, 
if enough material can be secured, in the 
center of which a walrus hide is placed on 
the ground ; and to its four corners are tied 
long ropes, which are passed over tripods 
placed about twenty-five feet from the skin. 
The ends of the ropes are then drawn tight 
and made fast with stout stakes driven in 
the ground, thus raising the skin about 
four feet. The skin thus becomes a plat- 
form some eight or ten feet’square, which 
serves as a sort of movable stage on which 
the young women dance. 

The feast usually begins at the time 
when the sun reaches a due western point, 
about six o’clock in the afternoon; for 
during the eighty days of summer at Ot- 
keavic the sun never sets, and being with- 
out timepieces, the Eskimos mark their 
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time by the position of the sun while it is 
visible, and by the moon and stars when 
the sun has gone for the long Arctic night. 
These feasts sometimes last twenty-four 
hours. 

When the time for the feast draws near, 
the people begin to arrive, men, women, 
and children dressed in their cleanest suits 
of furs, and presenting a handsome ap- 
pearance. Many of their fur suits are really 
beautiful, and would be greatly sought after 
in a civilized community ; for the Eskimos 
are the finest workers of fur in the world, 
and with their rude implements far excel 
the workmanship of our most expensive 
furriers. 

As the crowd thickens, one can readily 
distinguish, by the beauty and brightness 
of their dress, the young women who are 
to perform on the dancing-skin. It is con- 
sidered an honor, and the first one asked 
to dance is shown a special mark of favor, 
and may be considered the belle of the 
occasion. The choosing of a dancer is 
made by acclamation. Often two or more 
names are called at once ; but one is quickly 
selected by all, the others good-naturedly 
awaiting their turns. 

The band, which consists of eight or ten 
men generally pretty well advanced in 
years, is seated in a row well back, and 
facing the dancing-skin. Each man is 
armed with a kind of tambourine, the only 
musical instrument used by these people, 
consisting of a hoop of wood over which 
is tightly strapped a thin, transparent mem- 
brane (made from the intestines of some 
large animal), and having a carved ivory 
handle. The handle is held in the left hand, 
while with the right the musician beats on 
the tambourine with a slender rod of ivory 
or hard wood. This beating is apparently 
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only to keep time, for it is accompanied 
by a continual chanting of the musicians, 
which is the real music. When eight or ten 
of these musicians get to work, pounding 
their tambourines and chanting, the dogs 
all begin howling, and the effect is doleful 
in the extreme. The band having begun 
its pounding and chanting, the dancing- 
skin is quickly surrounded by as many men 
and women as can get a hand on its edges. 

Having taken her position in the center 
of the skin, the dancer turns a smiling 
greeting upon those present. Then, leaping 
lightly from one foot to the other, keeping 
time to the swaying of the skin, she gradu- 
ally gathers impetus, going higher in the 
air with each upward movement, as those 
who have hold of the edges of the skin 
put more force into their upward pull, until 
she seems fairly to fly into the air, some- 
times rising as high as twelve or more 
feet, and while in the air posing in graceful 
attitudes, or depicting by rapid movements 
some event of her life. With the most ex- 


travagant gestures she will go through the 
motion of hauling a seal into camp, show- 
ing how she crossed the rough ice, then 
skin it, cook and serve it, clean and cure 
its hide, and make it into clothing; or she 


will show how she has run in front of a 
dog-team on a long trip inland, finally 
making camp at some river, and has helped 
set the nets under the ice, hauled out fish, 
etc., all the time rising and falling in per- 
fect cadence, and keeping perfectly her 
balance. 

A dancer usually remains on the platform 
until exhausted, the time varying with the 
violence of her movements. I have seen 
very active women keep up the most lively 
form of this curious entertainment for 
twenty minutes, without a stop or loss of 
balance. When a dancer wishes to stop she 
makes a sign with her hands, and as the 
movement of the skin is arrested, she leaps 
lightly to the ground, amid the cheers of 
her admiring audience. As soon as one 
dancer is tired out, another is called, and 
the place about the skin filled by fresh 
pullers; for all are anxious to help in the 
entertainment, and a dancer’s particular 
friends are always ready to help toss her, 
for the one that flies highest gets the most 
applause. This sport is kept up for hours, 
until all are tired out, when a rest is made 
and the feasting begins. 

Although the Eskimos prefer frozen food 
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to cooked food, they prefer cooked food 
to raw unfrozen food. While the dancing 
has been going on, the female relatives of 
the man who is giving the Nelicatar have 
been busily engaged getting ready the 
feast. Chunks of whale or caribou meat 
are cooked, and ducks of the different 
species found along this coast. ‘The ducks 
and other birds have only the larger fea- 
thers plucked out, and are then put in the 
pot entire; for with the Eskimo there is no 
part of the bird or animal that is not used 
for food. When whatever is in the pot has 
been warmed through, —it could hardly be 
considered cooked,—it is taken out and 
put into bowls made of wood or whale- 
bone. This cooking is kept up as long as 
the feast continues; for these people are 
prodigious eaters, and a grown person will 
consume from five to ten pounds of meat 
at one time, lie down and sleep a few 
hours, then eat as much again. 

When the feast is ready, great platters 
are placed on the ground among the 
people, who are now all seated around the 
circle, and these are kept piled with half- 
cooked meat, frozen fish, #uwktuk (the skin 
of the bow-head whale), and other deli- 
cacies. All present help themselves from 
the dishes, using their hands for plate and 
fork, then putting portions of chunks of 
food into their mouths. 

All during the feast, boys with large 
vessels filled with ice-cold water move 
about among the people ; forif the Eskimos 
are large eaters, they are greater drinkers, 
consuming enormous amounts of water, 
which, fortunately for them, is to be had 
in unlimited quantities. 

After most of those present have had 
their appetites satisfied, men and women 
produce their pipes—long, clumsy affairs 
with large, flat metal bowls, having a small 
hole in the center, which holds just enough 
tobacco to give them two good puffs; and 
after smoking a few pipes, the assembly is 
invited into a large tent specially erected 
for the occasion, at the back of which is 
a much smaller tent used as a dressing- 
room for the performers. In the center of 
the large tent is a walrus hide spread on 
the ground, which constitutes its only fur- 
nishing. In a semicircle facing this hide 
are seated the musicians with their tam- 
bourines. The audience seat themselves on 
the ground about the skin, packing them- 
selves into a tight mass. When only the 
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skin and a narrow passage to the small tent 
are unoccupied, the band starts its pound- 
ing and chanting, and there crawl into the 
passage several gaily dressed men, who 
proceed to the skin. These men are usually 
the best dancers in the village, or have had 
unusual experiences in their lives, and have 
been asked to recite them for the benefit 
of the audience. These recitals are all 
given in pantomime, no words being used, 
unless the dancer becomes very much ex- 
cited, when he shouts and cries out as if 
the incident were actually occurring. 

In these dances many articles of adorn- 
ment are worn not used at other times. On 
their heads are tall, pointed caps made of 
caribou-skin, with the hair side turned in. 
The outside is colored with bright pig- 
ments and surrounded by rows of teeth of 
caribou or mountain-sheep. Over their 
faces are grotesque masks of wood, highly 
colored. Across their breasts are flat, semi- 
circular pieces of wood decorated with 
extravagant figures of men and animals. 
On their hands are worn gloves, on the 
backs of which and on the ends of the 
fingers are fastened numbers of empty rifle- 
cartridges, which jingle loudly as the hands 
are moved; and to the back, just below the 
waist, is fastened the tail of a wolf or wol- 
verine, which wags most naturally as the 
dancers move about. 

Often there will be six or eight men on 
the. skin, which is not more than eight or 
ten feet square, at one time. Suddenly one 
will spring forward, stoop low, as if com- 
ing from his igo (house), stretch himself, 
take from an imaginary rack his spear 
and rifle, sling them over his shoulder, and 
walk at a good pace out on the pack-ice. 
Now he is on very rough ice, and is obliged 
to jump and crawl, using his spear to in- 
sure his foothold; then he will come to 
new ice, which he carefully tests with his 
spear before venturing on it. Constantly 
he scans the ice ahead and around him 
for signs of his game, the polar bear. Sud- 
denly he comes across a fresh bear trail, 
and, stooping low, examines it carefully. 
Throwing back his hood, he takes the 
direction of the wind by turning his face 
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until he feels it on both ears. Then if the 
wind is favorable he follows the trail at a 
rapid trot; if not, he makes a long detour 
and comes back to it farther ahead. As 
the trail becomes fresher, he goes forward 
warily, climbing on the ice-hummocks, and 
carefully looking ahead before proceeding. 
Suddenly he sees his game, and immedi- 
ately crouches, taking cover behind a cake 
of high ice. Having determined on the 
best course to pursue, he quickly executes 
the movements, and, having got within 
range, shoots until the bear is quite dead. 
The hunter then gives way to excitement. 
The audience, carried with him by his 
realistic acting, have had difficulty in re- 
straining themselves while he stalks his 
game; but as soon as the successful shot 
has been fired, they, too, give way to their 
excitement, and yell and encourage the 
performer. 

As soon as one retires, another takes his 
place and shows some event of his life. 
Sometimes a number of the dancers will 
act in unison, showing how they capture 
a whale. 

In going through a pantomime perform- 
ance of this kind, no actor ever moves from 
a space two feet square, and a good per- 
former will go through all the details of 
his subject, running, leaping, etc., always 
bringing his feet down in the same spot, 
but giving such a vivid and true picture of 
the scene he wishes to portray that one 
follows his narrative as easily as if it were 
spoken. 

This form of entertainment is kept up 
until the regular dancers or actors are worn 
out, when their places are taken by the 
different members of the audience, who go 
on the stage and go through a sort of body 
dance, both men and women joining in this 
sport. In doing the body dance, the feet 
are motionless, but every other part of the 
body is moved to its full extent. As the 
hours slip away, the people become ex- 
hausted, and the crowd gradually thins out 
until all are gone and the entire village is 
at rest. The next evening another wind- 
break is erected and another feast of the 
whale begins. 








THE GREAT AMERICAN PIE 
COMPANY 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


WITH PICTURES BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


F you take a pie and cut it 
in two, the track of your 
knife will represent the 

course of Mud River 
through the town of 
Gloning, and that part 
of the pie to the left of 
your knife will be the 
East Side, while the part 
to the right will be the 

West Side. Away out on 

the edge of the pie, where the 

town fritters away into the 
fields and shanties on the East Side, dwells 
Mrs. Deacon, and a fatter, better-natured 
creature never trod the crust of the earth or 
made the crust of a pie. Being'in reduced 
circumstances, owing to the inability of Mr. 
Deacon to appreciate the beneficial effects 
of work, Mrs. Deacon turned her famous 
baking ability to account, and in a small 
way began selling her excellent home-made 
pies to those who liked a superior article. 
In time Mrs. Deacon established a con- 
siderable trade among the people of. Glon- 
ing, and Mr. Deacon was wrested from 
his customary seat on the back steps to 
make daily delivery trips with the Deacon 
home-made pies. 

Ephraim Deacon was a deep thinker and 
philosopher. He was above his environ- 
ment, or at least he felt so, and while wait- 
ing for opportunity to approach and give 
his talents full vent he scorned labor. So 
he sat around a good deal, and jawed a 
good deal, and smoked. 

But if you will return to your plate of 
Gloning you will see on the pie, far over 
on the West Side, where the scallops lap 
over the edge of the plate, a little spot that 
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is burned.a bit too brown. This is the home 
of Mrs. Phineas Doolittle, as base and ser- 
vile an imitator as ever infringed on an- 
other person’s monopoly. For, seeing and 
hearing of the success of Mrs. Deacon’s 
pies, Mrs. Doolittle put a few extra pieces 
of hickory in her stove, got out her rolling- 
pin, and became a competitor, even to 
making Mr. Doolittle deliver her pies. The 
Deacon pies had sold readily at ten cents; 
three for a quarter. The Doolittle pie en- 
tered the field at eight cents; three for 
twenty cents. : 

Mrs. Deacon stood this as long as pos- 
sible, and then she decided to’stand it no 
longer—unless she had to. 

“Eph, you good-for-nothin’ lazy ani- 
mal,’’ she remarked to her husband one 
morning, as she started him on his rounds, 
“if you was a man, I ’d send you over to 
talk to that Doolittle woman ; but you ain’t, 
so it ain’t no use sendin’ you. . But if you 
meet up with that lazy, good-for-nothin’ 
husband of hers, you give him a piece 0’ 
my mind, an’ let him know what I think 
o’ them what comes stealin’ away my busi- 
ness, an’ breakin’ down prices, which | 
don’t wonder at, her pies not bein’ in the 
same class as mine, as everybody knows. 
If you was any good, you’d mash his head 
in for him, just to show her what I think of 
them. But there! Like as not, if you do 
catch up with him, you two will sit an’ 
gossip like two old grannies, which is all 
you are good for, either of you.” 

Being thus admonished, Eph Deacon 
set forth to deliver his pies, 

As he reached the bridge over Mud 
River, Phinny Doolittle, with a basket of 
pies on each arm, started to cross the bridge 
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from the opposite side, and the two men 
—if Mrs. Deacon will allow me—met in 
the middle of the bridge, and with a com- 
mon impulse put down their baskets and 
wiped their brows. 

“Howdy, Phin! Blame hot day to-day, 
hey ?”’ remarked Eph. 

“Howdy! Howdy, Eph!” replied Phi- 
neas; “’t is so—some smatterin’ o’ warmth 
in the air, ain’t it?” 





“EPHRAIM DEACON WAS A DEEP THINKER 
AND PHILOSOPHER” 


“Dunno as I know if I ever knew one 


~ much hotter,” said Eph. “ How’s the pie 


business over your way?” 

“Well, now,” said Phin, “’t ain’t what 
you ’d call good, ner ’t ain’t what you ’d 
call bad. I dunno what I wou/d call it, 
unless I ’d call it ’bout fair to middlin’. 
How ’s it over your way?” 

“Well,” Eph said, “I dunno. I ain’t got 
no real cause to complain, I reckon ; but it 
does seem as if prices on pies was gittin’ 
too low to make it worth while fer a man 
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to keep his woman over a hot stove a day 
like this. It don’t seem right fer folks to 
break into business an’ cut the liver out 
of prices.” 

“Oh, now, Eph!” Phin expostulated, 
“you ain’t got no just cause fer to say that. 
A man’s got to do something to git started, 
ain't he?” 

“If we ’re goin’ to fight this out,’’ said 
Eph, calmly, “I move we adjourn over 
yon into the shade an’ set down to 
it. This ain’t no question fer to 
settle in no two shakes of a ram’s 
tail, Phineas, an’ we mought as 
well settle it right now an’ git shet 
of it.” 

“T dassay you re right in that, 
Eph,” Phineas agreed ; “ an’ we ’ll 
jest kite over yonder an’ set down 
an’ figure the whole blame busi- 
ness out, so ’s we won't have to 
bother about it no more.” 


II 


WHEN the two men were comfortably set- 
tled in the shade and had lighted their 
pipes, Eph, as the senior in the trade and 
the party with a complaint, opened his 
mouth to speak ; but before the words came 
forth, Phineas outflanked him and let fly 
a thunderbolt. 

“Eph,” he said, “ you got to lower down 
your pie prices to even up with what mine 
are.” 

Eph looked at his companion in aston- 
ishment. 

“ Lower down my prices !”’ he ejaculated. 
“You be crazy, Phin; plumb crazy! Don’t 
I give a bigger pie an’ a better pie than 
what you do?” 

“Well, then,” remarked Phineas, with a 
sly twinkle in his eye, “how do you reckon 
I can h’ist my prices up any? Mebby you 
think I can git ten cents fer a small, mean 
pie whiles you ask ten cents fer a big, good 
one? My idee is that if we want to run 
along nice an’ smooth, an’ not have no 
trouble, what we want to do is to git to- 
gether an’ go in cahoots, an’ then it don’t 
make no difference what we sell at.” 

“T ’m ag’in’ trusts,” said Eph, coldly. 

“So ’m I,” said Phineas. “Who said 
anything about trusts? All we want is to 
even things upa bit. Fust thing you know, 
you ll git mad an’ cut your prices down 
to eight cents, an’ I ’ll have to drop to six ; 
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an’ you ’ll come to six, an’ I ’ll go to four; 
an’ you ’ll go to four, an’ I ’ll sell pies at 
two; an’ you ’ll put your pies down to 
two cents, an’ blame my hide if I don’t 
give pies away. Dog me if I don’t!” 

Eph looked worried. 

“Oh, come now, Phin,’ he said anx- 
iously, “you won’t up an’ do that, will 
you?” 

“Dog me if I don’t!” Phin repeated 
stubbornly. 

Eph arose and shook his fist at Phineas. 

“You old ijit!” he yelled. “I ’ll teach 
ye!” And bending over, he seized a large, 
soft pie and slapped it down over the head 
of the seated Phineas. In a moment the 
two men were standing face to face, fists 
clenched, and breath coming short and 
fast, each waiting for the other to strike 
the first blow. 

But neither struck. Eph’s eyes fell to 
Phineas’s shoulder, where a large fragment 
of pie had lodged. Phineas moved slightly 
and the pie fragment wavered, tottered, 
and— Eph reached out his hand quickly 
to catch it, and Phineas dodged and, clos- 
ing in, grasped him around the waist and 
pulled down. Eph sank upon his knees and 
Phineas followed him, and the two men, 
nose to nose, eye to eye, looked at each 
other and grinned. 

“If we ’re goin’ to fight this thing out,” 
said Eph, “let ’s go over in the shade an’ 
set down. It’s too blame hot fer wrastlin’.” 


Ill 


“T RECKON you see now how your plan 
would work out,” said Phineas; “we ’d 
give away nigh on to a thousand pies, an’ 
all because we did n’t use hoss sense. I’m 
ag’in’ trusts, same as you. I ’d vote any 
day to down any o’ them big fellers, but 
a little private agreement between gentle- 
men don’t hurt nobody. What I say is, 
git together an’ fix on a fair price an’ stick 
to it.” 

“Jest what I say,” said Eph. “ You lift 
your price up to ten cents—”’ 

“ Never in this green world,” said Phin- 
eas. “Contrariwise, you drop your grade 
of pie down equal to mine, an’ put your 
price down to eight cents.” 

“Not so long as I live!” said Eph. 

“Well, then,” said Phineas, “it stands 
this way. If we leave our prices as they 
be, it means fight an’ loss to us both, an’ 
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we won’t change em, so what ’s to be 
done?” 

Eph looked out over the river gloomily. 

“Dog me if I know,” he sighed. 

“There ’s just one thing,” said Phineas. 
“We got to form a stock company, you 
an’ me, an’ put all our earnings together, 
an’ then, every so often, divide up even. 
Then if I sell more pies because mine are 
eight cents, you ’ll git your half of all I sell; 
an’ if you sell more because your pies are 
bigger an’ better, I ’ll git my share of what 
you sell. An’ when things git goin’ all 
right, we ’ll raise up the price all around 
—say, my pies to ten cents an’ yours to 
twelve; an’ bein’ in cahoots, there won’t 
be nobody to say we sha’n’t do it, an’ we ’Il 
lay aside that extra profit to build up the 
business.” 

“Phineas,” said Eph, solemnly, “it ’s a 
wonder I did n’t think o’ that myself.” 

“ Ain’t it, now?” asked Phineas. “ But 
I ’ve give this thing some thought, an’ I 
ain’t begun to tell you where it ends. I 
wanted to see how you took to it before 
I let it all out on you.” 

Eph leaned forward eagerly. 

“Go on,” he said. “Let it out on me 
now.” 

“When the only two*home-made pie- 
makers git together like we ’ll be,” said 
Phineas, triumphantly, “I ’d like to know 
who ’ll stop us from liftin’ up the price. 
Huh! Them that don’t like to pay our 
prices, they can eat bakers’ pies an’ wel- 
come.” 

“T know some folks in this town,” Eph 
said, “that would n’t eat bakers’ pies if 
they had to pay twenty-five cents apiece 
for home-made.” He paused to consider 
this pregnant statement, and then added: 
“But I reckon the bakers would git away 
a heap of our trade if we begun liftin’ our 
prices much.” 

Phineas’s eyes snapped. 

“They would, hey?” he said, laughing. 
“Mebby they would an’ mebby they 
would n’t. What do you suppose we ’d be 
doin’ with that surplus we ’d accumulate ? 
Come strawberry season, we ’d up an’ buy 
every strawberry that come to Gloning. 
We’d pay more than anybody could afford 
to, an’ add the difference to our straw- 
berry-pie price, because we ’d have the 
only strawberry pies in town. An’ what 
strawberries we could n’t use right off we’d 
can for winter pies. An’ as other fruits 
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come in, we ’d buy them up the same way. 
But we would n’t be mean. We ’d open a 
fruit-store an’ sell folks fruit at a good high 
price if they ’d sign an agreement not to 
use any fer pie. An’ in a little while the 
bakers would git sick an’ sell out their 
shops to us fer almost nothin’. An’ then 
we ’d go into the bakin’ business big.” 

“We’d bake cakes an’ bread then,” said 
Eph, eagerly. 

“Cakes an’ bread an’ doughnuts an’ 
buns an’ everything,” said Phineas, with 
enthusiasm. “We ’ll git one big bake- 
shop an’ save on expenses, an’ shove up 
the price of stuff a little, an’ just coin 
money.” 

“We ’d ought to git at it quick,” said 
Eph. “We ’d ought n’t to waste no time. 
What do you reckon would be a good 
name fer the company ?” 

“T ’ve fixed that all up,” said Phineas. 
“Well call it the American Pie Company, 
Incorporated ; an’ bein’ as only you an’ me 
will be in it, we ’ll each have to be officers.” 

“T’m goin’ to be president,” exclaimed 
Eph, with all the eagerness of a boy. 

“All right, Eph,” said Phineas. “We 
don’t want to have no more fights, an’ I 
want to do what ’s right, so you can be 
president. I ’ll be treasurer.” 


Eph thought for a minute. He knew 
Phineas well. 

“T want to do what ’s right, too,” he 
said at last. “Youcan be president. I ’ll 
be treasurer.” 

“I guess mebby we ’d better take turns 
bein’ treasurer,” suggested Phineas. 

“ All right,” said Eph; “I want my turn 
first.” 


IV 


WHEN the two men had settled the trea- 
surer question, they smoked awhile in 
silence, each lost in thought; and as they 
thought their brows clouded. 

“Say, Eph,” said Phineas at length, 
“ what be you thinkin’ that makes you look 
so glum?” 

Eph shook his head sadly. 

“T been lookin’ ahead, Phin,” he said 
—“’way ahead. An’ I seeasnag. I don’t 
hold it ag’in’ you, Phin ; but the thing won’t 
pan out.” 

“What —what yourun up ag’in’, Eph?” 
asked Phineas, solicitously. 

“Fruit,” said Eph, dolefully. “Loads 
of it. Phin, what if we do gather in all the 
fruit that comes to town? Ain’t there just 
dead loads an’ loads o’ fruit in these here 
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United States? An’ the minute we git 
to puttin’ up the price, it ‘ll git noised 
about, an’ Dagos an’ Guinnies ’Il pile in 
here with fruit an’ cut under us.” He 
sighed. “’T was a good business while it 
lasted, Phin; but it did n’t last long.” 

Phineas lay back on the grass and 
laughed long and squeakily. 

“Is that all the farther ahead you looked, 
Eph Deacon?” he asked when he had re- 
covered his breath. “ Any old fool ought to 
know that the second year we was in busi- 
ness we ’d buy up all the fruit in the 
United States.” 

Eph’s face cleared and he smiled again, 
but Phineas’s face clouded. 

“What worried me, Eph,” he said, “ was 
*bout payin’ sich high. prices for fruit as 
them blame farmers would likely ask. Ner 
I won’t stand it, neither. Will you?” 

“Not by a blame sight, Phin,” said Eph. 
“T won’t let nobody downtrod me. But,” 
he asked anxiously, “how you goin’ to 
stop it?” 

Phineas dug his heel in the soft turf. 

“We got to buy out the farms,” he an- 
nounced decisively, “an’ hire the farmers 
to run ’em.” 

“Think we can afford it, Phin?” asked 
Eph. “We don’t want to go puttin’ our 
money into nothin’ losing ?” 

“We got to afford it,” said Phin. “ We’re 
in this thing so deep now we can’t go back. 
An’ we ’ll need part o’ the farms, anyhow, 
fer our wheat.” 

“Our wheat ?”’ said Eph, puzzled. “Be 
we goin’ to sell wheat, Phin?” 

“Sell wheat?” said Phin, with disgust. 
“No such fools. Won’t we need all the 
wheat this country can grow to keep our 
big flour-mills runnin’? When we own all 
the flour-mills in the country, it stands to 
reason we ’ll have to own all the wheat, 
don’t it?” 

Eph looked at his companion vith open 
mouth. 

“Mills!”’ he ejaculated. “What fer do 
we want to own all the mills?” 

Phineas waved his hand in the air. 

“*T ain’t ‘want to,’”’ he said decisively, 
“it’s ‘have to.’ I did n’t say we ’d buy 
all the mills, because I thought you ’d 
surely see fer yourself that we ’d have to 
buy them.” 

“Now, I ain’t kickin’, Phin,” said Eph, 
in a conciliating tone ; “if you say buy the 
mills, we ’ll buy ’em. I’m ready an’ will- 
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in’ any time you are. All I ask is, Why? 
That ’s all I ask—Why ?”’ 

“Well, sir,” explained Phineas, “if our 
bakery here puts up the price of bread, 
the outside bakeries will ship in bread, if 
we don’t buy out the outside bakeries. An’ 
once we start, we ’ve got to buy out every 
bakery in the country. An’ when we do 
that we ’ve got to own all the mills, so no 
one else can get any flour to start bakin’. 
An’ to keep anybody else from startin’ . 
mills, we ’ve got to own all the wheat-belt. 
It’s only right to be on the safe side, Eph.” 
Eph crossed his knees and smoked silently, 
nodding his head slowly the while. 

“TI dassay you ’re right, Phin,” he ad- 
mitted at length; “but you ain’t far-seein’ 
enough. S’pose—just s’pose, fer instance 
—it come time to ship a lot o’ flour from 
our mills to our bakeries, an’ them lumber 
fellers up North would n’t furnish timber 
to supply our barrel-factories.” 

Phineas laughed. 

“We ’d use sacks,” he said shortly. 

“Well,” said Eph, “s’pose—just s’pose, 
fer instance —that’bout the time we needed 
cotton to run our cloth-mills to make sacks 
fer our flour—” He paused. “ We would 
run our own cloth-mills, would n’t we, 
Phin?” he asked. . 

“Surely, surely,” replied Phineas. 

“All right,” continued Eph. “S’pose 
them cotton-growers down South an’ them 
timber-growers up North would n’t let us 
have no cotton or no timber. What then ?”’ 

Phineas nodded that he comprehended 
the wisdom of the deduction. 

“You’re right, Eph,” he said. “ Ameri- 
can Pie has got to buy out the timber-belt 
an’ the cotton-belt. I ’m glad you thought 
of it. It shows you take an interest in the 
business, even if you did interrup’ me when 
I was thinkin’ on a mighty important 

oint.”’ 

“What ’s that ?”’ asked Eph. 

“We got to buy out the railroads,” said 
Phineas. “Once we own them, we can get 
proper freight rates.” 

“ Ain’t you afraid mebby some of them 
foreign countries ’ll ship in flour or fruit 
or crackers ?’’ asked Eph. 

“How can they when we put the tariff 
up, like we will ?” asked Phineas. “ Course, 
while we ’re buyin’ up these other things, 
we ’ve got to buy up Congress.” 

“Phin!” exclaimed Eph, suddenly, 
“we'll have a dickens of a tax-bill to pay.” 
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“We ’Il swear off our taxes,” said Phin- 
eas, shortly. 

Eph relapsed into meditation. 

“Why, Phin,” he said at length, “we ’ll 
be as good as bosses of these United States, 
won’t we?” 

“Surely we will,” Phin replied. “Do 
you suppose I ’m doin’ all this work an’ 
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his hands and knees for his basket of pies. 
Phineas was already walking rapidly up 
the road. 


y 
THE stout woman was not Mrs. Deacon. 


She turned off the street before the truant 
pie-men had gone many steps, and they 
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takin’ all this worry just fer the money? 
What do I care fer a few millions more or 
less, Eph, when I ’ve got millions an’ mil- 
lions? What I want is power. I want to 
have this here nation so that when I say, 
‘Come!’ it will come, an’ when I say, 
‘Go!’ it will go, an’ when I say, ‘ Dance!’ 
it will dance.” 

He stood up and inflated his thin breast, 
and tapped it with his forefinger. 

“Eph,” he said, “with this here Ameri- 
can Pie Company goin’, you an’ me can 
go an’ say to them big trust men, ‘Eat 
dirt,’ an’ they ’ll eat it an’ be glad to git 
off so easy. We can—” 

He paused and glanced up the road un- 
easily. He shaded his eyes and looked 
closely at the distant figure of a stout wo- 
man who was waddling in their direction. 

“Skip!” he exclaimed; “here comes 
your wife!” 

Eph rolled over and made a dash on 


returned to the grass beside the bridge. 
For some reason they were not so jubi- 
lantly hopeful. : 

“Dog it!” said Eph, as they seated 
themselves in the shade, “I wish t’ good- 
ness I had n’t mashed that pie on you, 
Phin. I don’t know what on earth I ’m 
goin’ to say to her about it. She ’s pesky 
stingy with her pies these days.” 

“Same way up to my house,” said Phin- 
eas; “but that ’ll all be different when 
we get the American Pie Company goin’. 
I guess we ’ll likely have pie every day 
then, hey? An’ not have nobody’s nails in 
our hair, neither.” 

“Speakin’ of nails,” said Eph, but not 
enthusiastically, “think we ’d better make 
our own nails. We ’ll need a lot of ’em, 
to crate up pies an’ bread to ship.” 

“Yes,” said Phineas ; “an’ we’ll just take 
over the steel business while we ’re about 
it. We ’ll have a department to do build- 
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in’; there ain’t any use payin’ other folks 


_abig profit to build our mills, an’ we might 


as well do buildin’ fer other folks. An’ 
we ’Il need steel rails fer our railroads.” 

Eph began to grow enthusiastic again. 

“We ’d ought to build our own injines, 
too,” he suggested. 

“An’ run our own stores to sell our 
bread an’ pies in every town,” said Phin. 

“ An’ our own cannin’ factories to can 
our fruit,” said Eph. 

“ An’ our own can-factories to make the 
cans,” added Phin. 

“We ’ll have our owntin- an’ iron-mines, 
of course,” said Eph.. “ An’ our own print- 
in’-shops fer labels an’ advertisin’ an’ show- 
bills.” 

“ Better buy out the magazines an’ news- 
papers. We can use ’em,” said Phin. 

“Yes,” agreed Eph, “an’ have our own 
paper-mills.” 

“ Certainly,” said Phineas, “there’s good 
money in all them. We’ll make more than 
them that ’s runnin’ of ’em now. We ’ll 
economize on help.” 

“That ’s right,” said Eph. “By con- 
solidatin’ we can do away with one third 
of the help. We ’Il have a whoppin’ big 
pay-roll as it is.” 

“Well,” said Phineas, “you ’ve got to 
pay fair wages where you have to depend 
on your help.” 

“ Fair wages is all right,” said Eph; “ but 
nowadays they want the whole hog. You 
don’t hear of nothin’ but labor unions an’ 
strikes. If you an’ me put our money into 
a big thing like American Pie, we take all 
the risk and then the laborin’ men want all 
the profits. It ain’t square.” 

“No, it ain’t,” said Phineas. “ An’ if 
you don’t pay them more than you can 
afford they strike right at your busiest time. 
They could put us out of business in one 
year. First the farmers would strike at 
harvest, an’ all our fruit an’ wheat would 
gotorot. Then the flour-mill hands would 
strike an’ the wheat get wormy an’ no good. 
Then the bakers would strike, an’ no bread 
inthe country —we’d most likely belynched 
by the mobs.” 

Eph thought deeply fora while, and the 
more he thought the more doleful he be- 
came. 
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“ Phineas,” he said, at length, “I don’t 
know how you feel about it, but I think 
this American. Pie business is ’most too 
risky to put our money into.” 

Phineas had also been thinking, and his 
face offered no encouragement. 

“Eph,” he said, “ you ’re right there. If 
our farmers an’ millers an’ bakers did strike, 
an’ folks starved to death, we ’d like as 
not be impeached an’ tried for treason or 
something, an’ put in jail fer life, if our 
necks was n’t broke by a rope. I like 
money, but not so much as to have that 
happen.” 

“Neither do I,” said Eph; “an’ I been ~ 
thinkin’ of another thing. Could we get 
our old women to go into this thing? My 
wife ain’t so far-sighted as I be; an’ just at 
first, until we made a million or two, we ’d 
have to sort o’ depend on them to do the 
bakin’.” 

“Well, now that you put it right at me,” 
said Phineas, “I dunno as my wife would 
take right up with it, either. She seems 
bound to do just the contrary to what I 
want her to do. But I dunno as I ’d care 
to put money into anything while these 
here labor unions keep actin’ up.” 

“T dunno as I would, either,” said Eph. 
“T guess mebby we ’d better let this thing 
lay over till the labor unions sort of play 
out. What say?” 

“T reckon you ’re right,” agreed Phin- 


‘eas. “I guess we ’d better mosey along 


with these here pies, too.” 

The two men arose from their shady 
seats, and Phineas swung his baskets upon 
his arms, but Eph seemed to be considering 
a delicate question. 

“That there pie I mashed,” he said at 
length—“ I dunno what to say to my wife 
about it. She ’ll like to take my scalp off 
when she finds out I ’m ten cents shy.” 

“Dog me, if I ain’t glad it was n’t my 
pie,” said Phin, heartily. 

Eph coughed. 

“You don’t reckon as mebby you could 
give me the loan of a dime till to-morrow, 
could you, Phin?” he asked. 

Phineas grinned. 

“Well, now, Eph,” he said, “I'd give it 
you in a minute if so be I had it; but I swan 
t’ gracious, I ain’t got a cent to my name.” 
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AFTER AN ASCENSION—CARTING THE PACKED 


BALLOON TO A RAILWAY-STATION 








BALLOONING AS A SPORT 


BY GEORGE DE GEOFROY 


WITH PICTURES BY ANDRE CASTAIGNE 


HE idea of considering bal- 
looning as a sport, in the same 
class with yachting or automo- 

‘| biling, seems to “have made 

mee-aj little if any progress in this 
country. Abroad, in Paris particularly, an 
astonishingly large number of people have 
taken it up, and even ladies are known to 
have one or more trips to their credit. 

Here, on the contrary, the amateur who 
has been up ina balloon is looked upon as 
absolutely reckless and foolhardy. 

I must confess that before taking my 
first balloon trip I had no idea of the ac- 
tual pleasure to be derived from it, and 
undertook it, as most people do, I sup- 
pose, merely as an experience. 

The fascination, however, was a revela- 
tion, but one that can hardly be described. 
The apprehension which is only natural at 
the start of the first fly, or rather float, 
LXVIII.—87 
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through the air is immediately dispelled, 
giving way to the keenest enjoyment of 
the novel sensation and the ever-changing 
scenery. 

There are few people who experience 
any dizziness from looking down, but those 
who do should never attempt to balloon. 
The only feature of a balloon trip that may 
be considered really dangerous is the land- 
ing, and that, as a rule, only when it takes 
place in a very high wind. 

It is of course foolhardy to start in such 
weather. The chances of a dangerous gale 
developing after the start are small, since 
they are usually to be predicted a day or 
two in advance, and balloon trips last only 
a few hours. It will be seen, further, that 
even were a gale to arise, a landing can 
generally be made in safety. Other kinds 
of accidents, such as being struck by light- 
ning in an electric storm, or being blown 
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out to sea, are rare, and can be avoided by 
descending ; for both a thunder-storm and 
the sea are generally visible a long way off. 

If statistics can be considered convin- 
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It is not necessary to add that accidents 
happening to so-called dirigible balloons, 
flying-machines, etc., are not included in 
this summary. 

















From a photograph by Hollinger & Co. 
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cing, it may be interesting to state what I 
was told at the Paris Aéro Club last Au- 
gust; that is, that after more than a thou- 
sand ascents, with each balloon carrying 
on an average two, and very often three, 
passengers, the worst accident on record 
in the club was a broken foot. 


After a few trips under favorable condi- 
tions, and a few very easy landings, begin- 
ners are apt to become over-confident, and 
too sure that nothing caz happen. This is 
the gravest mistake. Although the han- 
dling of a balloon is comparatively simple 
and can be readily understood, experience, 
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BALLOONING 


judgment, and cool decision are necessary 
to make a good captain. The Paris Aéro 
Club bestows. the rank of captain upon a 
candidate who has at least six trips to his 
credit, besides. being otherwise qualified. 
Such a captain is considered expert enough 
to take with him the absolutely inexperi- 
enced.. This club was founded in 1898, in 
order to help and encourage the pursuit of 
all sciences connected with aéronautics, as 
well as pleasure-ballooning. Its list of mem- 
bers includes many well-known names in 
the world of science and in that of sports, 
such as Mr. A. Santos-Dumont of wide 
reputation, and Count G. de Castillon de 
Saint-Victor, who, with Count Henry de la 
Vaulx, holds the world’s record forthe long- 
est distance covered at one flight from Paris 
to Korosticheff, October 9-11, 1900, a dis- 
tance of 1925 kilometers (about 1200 miles). 

The club has made ballooning very easy 
not only for its members, but for outsiders, 
who may be invited to take trips with 
members, and enjoy all the facilities the 
latter do, by paying the club a very small 
sum for each voyage. The club possesses 
three balloons of different sizes, which any 
member can use for fifty francs a trip. In 
addition to these, there is a large “ fleet”’ 
of nearly fifty balloons owned by members. 
These and the club balloons, after each 
trip, are sent to a balloon-maker, who 
carefully looks them over, patches up any 
leaks, and puts them in perfect condition 
for the next voyage. 

The starting-place of the club is at St. 
Cloud, just beyond the Bois de Boulogne. 
There a corrugated-iron building has been 
constructed, one end of which is closed by 
large rolling doors. In this the balloons 
are inflated, under perfect protection from 
the wind, a few hours before the start. 

Adjoining the building is a large open 
space into which the balloon is brought. 
The car is overloaded with ballast. This 
ballast consists of fine sifted sand put up 
in canvas bags holding about forty pounds 
each. The number of bags carried dur- 
ing a trip depends entirely upon the rela- 
tion between the size of the balloon and 
the weight and number of its passengers. 
Needless to say, when ballast is thrown 
overboard, the sand alone is thrown, and 
not the bags. 

Balloons vary considerably in size: the 
smallest (to carry one person) have a ca- 
pacity of a little over four hundred cubic 
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meters; the largest owned by the Paris 
Aéro Club are, I believe, of thirty-four 
hundred cubic meters capacity, and are 
used only when a very long trip is con- 
templated, or a large number of passen- 
gers are to take part in the excursion. The 
length of the trip one can look forward to 
is in proportion to the amount of ballast 
carried. 

The cost of making these balloons varies 
with the size, of course, but even more 
with the material used. Silk is the strong- 
est and lightest material of which they can 
be made. Lately, however, cotton has 
largely taken its place, not only for reasons 
of economy, but because of the fact that 
its surface is less easily charged with static 
electricity, which might cause dangerous 
sparks. These materials are made sufh- 
ciently gas-tight by a special varnish. 

A silk balloon of ordinary size (from one 
thousand to two thousand cubic meters) 
may cost, with car, ropes, etc., about five 
thousand dollars, while a cotton balloon of 
the same size would not cost over six hun- 
dred dollars. 

The balloon having been moved out of 
the shed to the open space (which, in a 
fresh wind, is not an easy task), its pas- 
sengers take their places in the car with 
their instruments, coats, cameras, lunch, 
etc., and then sand-bags are removed from 
it until the balloon has a tendency to rise 
clear of any obstacles before the wind car- 
ries it toward them. 

As soon as this point is reached, no time 
is lost in opening the tube at the lower 
extremity of the balloon and letting go. 

This tube is about a foot in diameter and 
three or four feet in length, and is made 
of the same fabric as the balloon itself. 
The latter is filled with gas through this 
opening, which is then tied up until the 
start. A second before the command is 
given to let go, the knot that holds it 
is unfastened from the car, and the tube 
is allowed to hang loose and open, which 
it does during the whole trip. 

The gas inside, being lighter than air, 
cannot, of course, force its way down 
against the atmospheric pressure, unless 
the heat of the sun or a lowering of the 
atmospheric pressure cause it to expand. 

A small amount of the gas then escapes 
through this tube, which acts as a safety- 
valve, and makes impossible any bursting 
of the balloon from undue expansion. 
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The object of a ballooning trip being 
generally to go as far and see as much 
country as possible, the captain will en- 
deavor from the start to balance the bal- 
loon as well as he can at a constant height 
of about a thousand feet. Moreover, he 
will try to do so with the least expenditure 
of gas and ballast, which is a matter of 
skill and experience. 

In the daytime, especially in half-cloudy 
weather, constant rising and falling of the 
balloon from various causes is unavoidable. 
If it comes from the shade of the clouds 
into sunshine, the gas rapidly becomes 
warm, and, in consequence of lower specific 
gravity, the balloon then rises rapidly, and 
some gas escapes. When, however, a height 
is reached where the air is more rarefied, 
the ascensional motion stops of its own 
accord, and after a few minutes the gas 
in the balloon is cooled by the cold air of 
high regions, and contracts. Some of the 
gas having been lost during the ascent, it 
no longer quite fills the balloon, the lower 
part of which shrivels up to a certain ex- 
tent, and the balloon begins to descend. 

It is then of course necessary to lessen 
its weight by throwing out sand, and, more- 
over, important, for the sake of economy 
of ballast, that this be done as soon as the 
balloon starts on its downward course. If 
not lightened in time, it will fall faster, and 
the downward impetus willsoon besuch that 
onlyaconsiderable loss of weight will stopit. 

The balance between ascensional power 
and weight having been reéstablished at a 
moderate altitude, the balloon will float at 
that height only while the temperature re- 
mains unchanged, and will rise again if 
subjected to the conditions that caused the 
first bound. 

Each successive bound is generally a 
little higher than the preceding one, as the 
volume of the balloon when completely 
filled by any quantity of warm and ex- 
panded gas is the same, whereas the 
weight of the car has been diminished. 
During a trip from Berlin to Bohemia, 
under rather unfavorable circumstances (a 
warm, partly cloudy day), the height of 
each of the five oscillations we made was 
2310, 3560, 4200, 5610, and 12,000 feet. 
These had made us throw over so much 
sand that, although we started with over 
eight hundred pounds of it, we had to land 
seven hours after the start through fear of 
running short of ballast. 
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The vertical speed of such rises and 
falls, more especially that of the falls, is 
at times very great. Our last fall from 
twelve thousand feet to the ground, which 
was virtually unchecked, as we had de- 
cided to land, lasted barely fifteen minutes. 

Such rapid falls, and, in consequence, 
such rapid changes in the atmospheric 
pressure surrounding the aéronauts, seem, 
in those limits, to produce no other evil 
effect than a temporary deafness, which 
is easily remedied by constantly going 
through the motion of swallowing. The 
heart is not taxed by any exertion, which 
is, 1 believe, the reason why no discomfort 
is felt by those in a balloon when ascending 
with tremendous rapidity, whereas moun- 
tain-climbers suffer from shortness of 
breath at far less height. It is generally 
only at altitudes exceeding sixteen thou- 
sand feet that any accident, such as faint- 
ing, occurs, and a balloon can always be 
prevented from reaching these heights 
by the use of the valve. 

After what has just been said, it will be 
easily understood that the best time to 
travel on a level is at night. The tempera- 
ture is even, and it is then comparatively 
easy to reach such a perfect equilibrium as 
to float for several hours without rise or fall, 
thus wasting no gas and ballast. Ascents un- 
der the auspices of the Paris Aéro Club very 
often take place at 10 p.., lasting generally 
all night and well into the following day. 

The instruments used are simple, and 
consist of two barometers and a compass. — 
The barometers are graduated so as to 
indicate altitude, and, at the start, such 
correction is made once for all as is neces- 
sary to take into account the barometric 
pressure of the day. In calculating the 
altitude it is assumed that the pressure has 
not varied during the trip. 

Although a good barometer will indicate 
accurately slight differences in level, in 
France another instrument, called a“ stado- 
scope,” is also often carried, which is so 
sensitive to changes of pressure as to indi- 
cate a rise or fall of two or three yards in 
a second, and is therefore of very great 
assistance in helping to tell when ballast is 
to be thrown out. 

This instrument and the barometer are 
consulted every moment, and ballast is 
always ready at hand. This constitutes the 
essential features of what may be called 
balloon navigation. 
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The direction one is taking is generally 
easily determined by the compass and by 
following the course ona map. Moreover, 
people on the highroads, in the fields, or in 
villages are often spoken to, and, as the 
balloon moves with the wind, and the latter 
therefore does not interfere with the sound- 
waves, their answers are heard with aston- 
ishing distinctness as high as twelve hun- 
dred feet. 

There being, as far as the aéronauts are 
concerned, an absolute absence of wind, 
cold is comparatively little felt. However, 
it is advisable, especially for night voyages, 
to take a warm coat. 

During the daytime the sun is to be 
carefully guarded against, as it is very hot 
at high altitudes, and, if a sufficient height 
is reached to dominate the clouds, its rays 
are reflected from their dazzling white 
upper surfaces as they would be from snow. 
In such conditions the clear sky above is 
of a darker blue color than it is when seen 
from below. 

The necessary complement to the equip- 
ment of an aéronaut is of course a camera. 
Isochromatic plates should be used in pref- 
erence for cloud effects, and the lens 
should be very much stopped down, as the 
light is even more intense than it looks. 
The photographs that I have taken are 
all more or less over-exposed, although a 
small stop was used, and the speed of the 
shutter wasvery great. Judging from them, 
I should conclude that the light is eight or 
ten times as strong above the clouds as it 
is on the earth. 

Before describing the landing, which 
requires skill, judgment, and experience, 
it is necessary to give a few words of ex- 
planation about the implements that are 
used at that stage. 

The valve at the top of the balloon is 
about two feet in diameter, and is so ar- 
ranged that it can be opened by a rope 
that goes through the inside of the balloon 
and hangs in the car through the lower 
opening. The guide-rope, a heavy rope 
about three hundred and fifty feet in length, 
is fastened to the ring just over the car, and 
is allowed to hang from the very start. The 
anchor-rope is half as long, and ends in a 
large knot. It is passed through the ring 
of the anchor, and remains coiled outside 
of the car during the trip. Moreover, a 
device is provided by which the balloon can 
be torn open from the top to the equator 
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circle by pulling a rope, so as to empty it 
entirely of its gas in a few seconds if 
necessary. 

When it has been decided to land, all 
loose objects are first packed up, generally 
finding place in the seat at one end of the 
car, which can be closed securely like a 
basket trunk. The bags of ballast that are 
still full are all placed together on one side, 
where they can be easily reached. The 
valve-rope, tearing-rope, and anchor being 
in readiness, the balloon, if very high, is 
allowed to come down to a moderate 
height, that a landing-spot may be selected. 
If necessary, the valve is used to bring this 
about. 

As soon as the distance from the earth 
is less than three hundred and fifty feet 
the guide-rope begins to drag. The bal- 
loon, being thus relieved of the weight of 
that part of the rope which is on the 
ground, automatically stops in its down- 
ward motion, and travels along at a slight 
altitude, the horizontal speed being at the 
same time considerably reduced by the 
friction of the guide-rope on the ground. 
At this point a sharp lookout must be kept 
for such obstacles as houses, telegraph 
wires, etc., that might be damaged by the 
rope. If any are seen directly ahead, half 
a bag of ballast emptied all at once sends 
the balloon and rope clear over them, to 
be brought down again beyond. This may 
require the expenditure of a good deal of 
ballast. It is wise, therefore, to land when 
one still has an ample reserve of it. 

A convenient open field having been 
found, the valve is pulled wide open again 
and the anchor-rope uncoiled. As soon as 
the car is only a few yards from the ground, 
the anchor itself is thrown out and allowed 
to slip down its rope. On arriving at the 
end, it is stopped by the knot, begins to 
plow the ground, and, if the wind is not 
strong, stops the balloon altogether. 

The valve being kept open during. all 
this time, the car comes down in a few 
seconds, and, after striking and slowly 
bounding up a few yards once or twice, 
remains on the ground. The balloon 
gradually empties itself and collapses, the 
wind always being strong enough to keep 
it clear of the car. 

In a stiff wind, matters do not go so 
easily; the anchor does not stop the bal- 
loon, and the car is dragged on the ground 
until the balloon itself flops down nearly 
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empty. This may give the passengers a 
severe shaking up. When the wind is strong 
this dragging may be very dangerous, and 
must be avoided by tearing open the bal- 
loon as soon as the car is about to strike the 
ground. Almostall the gas escapesinstantly, 
and little orno bumping takesplace. In Ger- 
many no anchor is carried, and this method 
of landing is used even in calm weather. 

In case an unforeseen gale of wind were 
to spring up during the trip, a safe landing 
could be made by coming down in a forest. 
In such cases the car is dragged over the 
pliable tree-tops without danger to its pas- 
sengers, and, as soon as the balloon has 
been emptied, comes down through the 
trees, the fall being impeded by the en- 
tanglement of ropes in the branches. This 
method is resorted to only in case another 
kind of landing would be really dangerous, 
as the work of disentangling the ropes and 
balloon from the trees is an enormous and 
disheartening undertaking. The damage 
done to the thin fabric of the balloon by 
the branches may also be considerable. 

Wherever a balloon may come down, a 
large crowd of peasants always collect 
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rapidly, and it is easy to find men to help 
in rolling up the balloon, tying it in a piece 
of tarpaulin, and putting the net and ropes 
into the car, which is then closed by a 
canvas cover and serves as a trunk. The 
whole of this work should take only about 
forty minutes, and can be done in a little 
more time by the balloonists unaided. A 
cart is then engaged to carry the two 
bundles to the nearest railway-station, and 
they are checked back to the balloon- 
maker. The aéronauts are then at liberty 
to set out and inspect the country to which 
the wind has blown them. 

The expense of such a trip is less than 
might be expected. A trip from Paris to 
Luxembourg (about two hundred miles), 
and back by train, which included three of 
us, cost each one about thirty dollars. In 
this country, trips taking place from a town 
where natural gas can be had would be 
much less expensive, as the greatest item 
of expense is gas. With such natural ad- 
vantages, and the American enterprise, it 
is very surprising that such an interesting 
sport as this one should not yet have been 
taken up in this country. 
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(STORIES OF THE NEVADA MADIGANS: IV) 


BY MIRIAM MICHELSON 


WITH PICTURES BY ORSON LOWELL 


4 'T had been Crosby Batterman’s 
¥) custom to climb the steps 
that led to Madigan’s every 
s~ Wednesday afternoon at 
=e é @ four, with his music neatly 
done up in a roll, on his 
way to play duets with Sissy. 

On the Wednesday that followed his 
birthday party—the mere mention of 
which, after the lapse of four days, was 
enough to send Sissy into hysterics—that 
young lady was seated in the parlor, ready 
for her guest. She was ready for him in 
all the senses a Madigan knew how to in- 


fuse into that frame of mind. She intended 
to make him as miserable as she herself 
had been ever since that disgraceful episode 
in which she had so innocently played the 
victim’s part. She would show the betrayer 
of trust no mercy—none. She would ac- 
cept no apology. She would trample upon 
his excuses and tear them limb from limb. 
She would show him her scorn and detes- 
tation and make him feel how everlastingly 
unforgivable his offense was; then she 
would send him forth forever from the 
house, and dare him to so much as speak 
to her at school. 
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She pictured him going down the stairs 
for the last time, utterly wretched, broken, 
despised, condemned. And in order to 
make the picture more real, she glanced 
out of the window. Suddenly her hands 
flew in terror to her breast, andall her plans 
for vengeance were left hanging in mid-air ; 
for it was not Crosby’s trim little figure 
that was climbing the steps, but the stately 
solidity of Mrs. Batterman herself. 

In her extremity, Sissy did not even stop 
to look at the back legs of the piano; she 
sped across the room and made a flying 
leap through the low west window. Mrs. 
Batterman, glancing in through the open 
door as she rang the bell, got a glimpse of 
two plump disappearing legs, but when 
she and Miss Madigan entered, there was 
no trace of Sissy except her jackstones. 
They stumbled over these, lying scattered 
on the floor, where she had been sitting 
waiting for Crosby and concocting schemes 
of punishment. 

“T come to explain,” said Mrs. Batter- 
man, stiffly and a bit out of breath, seating 
herself with a rigidity of backbone that 
would have justified Sissy’s bestowal upon 
her of the nickname Mrs. Ramrod, if she 
could have seen it. But Sissy, lying atten- 
tive beneath the open window, could not 
see; she could only hear. “I am here to 
tell you, Miss Madigan, why Crosby did 
not come to-day to play duets.” 

“Dear me! did n’t he come?” asked 
Miss Madigan, absently. “He is n’t sick, 
is he? Irene complains of headache and 
backache, and she ’s so languid she let 
Sissy get the wish-bone—I call it the bone 
of contention—at dinner yesterday with- 
out a struggle. I’m half afraid she ’ll not be 
able tosing to-night at Professor Trask’s con- 
cert ; but perhaps it’s only that she danced 
too much at Crosby’s party. She al—” 

“It’s about that—about the party that 
I wanted to speak to you,” interrupted 
Mrs. Batterman, severely. 

“Yes? Such a lovely party, the girls 
say! I’m sure, Mrs. Batterman, it’s just—”’ 

“ Did they tell you what—occurred ?”’ 

Miss Madigan blinked reflectively. Her 
acquaintance with the stately and wealthy 
Mrs. Batterman was her most prized social 
connection. What could have occurred ? 

“Why, of course, of course!” she 
laughed after a bit, pleasantly, still trying 
to remember what the girls had gossiped 
about. “Delightful, was n’t it?” 
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Mrs. Batterman lifted her plumed 
head with a slow and terrible solemnity. 
“ De-lightful, Miss Madigan, de-lightful! ” 

The smile vanished from Miss Madi- 
gan’s face. “I hope, dear Mrs. Batterman, 
that the girls did nothing that—that— 
They ’re such madcaps, and their father 
never will—”’ 

Miss Madigan’s distress touched her 
august visitor. “I trust this,” she said sig- 
nificantly, “will be a lesson to Mr. Madi- 
gan.” 

“ What— what will? If there ’s a lesson 
for Madigan, let him have at direct, Mrs. 
Batterman.” 

Lying flat on her stomach beneath the 
window, Sissy heard her father’s voice come 
clanging harshly on the lighter-timbred 
dialogue. Cautiously she raised herself on 
her elbow and let a single eye peer through 
the curtain at the group within. There, 
with his paint-pot in his hand, his brush 
and his pipe in the other, his unique night- 
cap rakishly on one side and drawn over 
his white head to protect it from the paint, 
Madigan stood in his overalls and heavy 
shirt—his Michelangelo costume, Kate 
had called it. He had been regilding an 
old mirror in his room, and having some 
gilt left at the bottom of his can, he was 
going about the house in search of tarnished 
articles of virtu. 

“Oh, Francis!” exclaimed his sister. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Madigan ?” 
said Mrs. Batterman, bravely, putting out 
her hand. “I did not know you were within 
hearing.” 

“Or you would n’t have offered the 
lesson? Well, give it to me, now that I 
am here. No, I won’t shake hands; mine 
are all sticky with gilt.” He rested his 
elbow on his hip and stood at ease. 

A savage delight at this outrage upon 
gentility in Mrs. Ramrod’s very presence 
possessed that red republican Sissy. She 
giggled within herself, Madigan’s attitude, 
his streaked and gilded face, his confident 
voice, showed such delightful indifference 
to the effect his unconventional attire must 
have upon this Priestess of Form. 

“TI must beg your pardon, Mr. Madi- 
gan,” said that lady, in her most official 
tone, “for using the expression I did. The 
matter I wished to bring to Miss Madigan’s 
attention—and to yours, now that you are 
here—concerns one of your daughters. I 
should have come to tell you of it before, 
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as was my duty, as I would wish any 
mother to do for me were it my daughter ; 
but I have been busy helping the Misses 
Bryne-Stivers and Professor Trask with 
this concert for to-night. This must be my 
apology for the delay. For speaking—for 
telling you what I have to tell, no mother 
could apologize.” 

“H’m!” Madigan cleared his throat 
threateningly, and out in the sage-brush 
Sissy shook with apprehension. She knew 
that preliminary bugle-call to battle. 

“T assure you, my dear Mrs. Batterman, 
we can have only the kindest feelings for 
any one who will take an interest in those 
motherless—”’ 

“Let Mrs. Batterman go on, Anne,” in- 
terrupted Madigan, harshly. “Just what is 
it, ma’am? Out with it.” 

Mrs. Batterman rose,‘rustling her heavy 
silks. 

“Merely, Mr. Madigan, that with my 
own eyes I saw your daughter take part 
in a vulgar kissing game—the only occur- 
rence of any kind that marred the perfect 
propriety of my son’s birthday party.” 

There was a long silence inside. Sissy, 
without, her heart beating so loud that she 
was afraid it might drown all other sounds, 
heard, despite it, Aunt Anne’s gasp of 
horror, the tinkle of the jet on Mrs. Bat- 
terman’s heavy gown, the squeaking of her 
father’s paint-spotted slippers as he shifted 
his weight. 

Finally itcame. “That ox!” exclaimed 
Madigan, in a rage. 

Mrs. Batterman moved in majesty 
toward the door. “My son,” she said 
slowly, “chivalrously tries to take the 
blame from her and insists that he pro- 
posed the game himself. But I know 
Crosby to be incapable of such a thing.” 

“H’m! Yes. SodoI,” assented Madi- 
gan. 

Miss Madigan turned to her brother, and 
in a voice that suggested long years of 
martyrdom, said: “You will send her to 
the convent now, Francis? You positively 
must now. I really admire you for the way 
you have discharged a most unpleasant 
duty, Mrs. Batterman. For years I ’ve in- 
sisted that Irene must—”’ 

“Trene? Yes, if it had been Irene, one 
could expect it,’’ remarked Mrs. Batter- 
man, funereally. 

“ But it was n’t—it could n’t be—” 

“It was Cecilia.” Mrs. Batterman’s 
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grief-stricken tones conveyed all the dis- 
appointment she felt. 

Cecilia, on her quaking knees, now peer- 
ing through the window, saw a quick 
change come over her father’s dread 
countenance. It smoothed, it wrinkled, 
it twitched, and his shoulders began to 
shake silently. 

“No! Sissy?” he exclaimed, with an 
appreciative chuckle, which made that 
young perfectionist outside feel seasick, 
as though the hillside had swelled up 
beneath her. “And who was the boy, 
might I ask?” 

“It was’’—Mrs. Batterman paused to 
mark both her shocked surprise at Mr. 
Madigan’s reception of the news, as well 
as the further enormity involved in its 
completion—“ my son Crosby.” 

“No! Ha! ha! ha!” Madigan’s rare 
laugh rang out. 

Mechanically Sissy turned down her 
thumb to mark the number of times she 
had heard it, since Sprint and she had 
made a wager on it. Inwardly, though, 
she was nauseated by the thought that she 
was being laughed at. As nearly destitute 
as a Madigan could be of humor, she would 
so much rather have been flayed alive, she 
thought in the depths of her puritanical 
soul, than suffer ridicule. 

“Crosby—eh?” Madigan was recover- 
ing. “Congratulate him for me. I did n’t 
know the little milksop had it in him. You 
ought to thank Sissy, ma’am, for proving 
that he is not really stuffed with sawdust. 
Where is she, anyway?” 

Lying flat, her blushing face buried in 
the sage-brush, was Sissy at that moment, 
while Mrs. Ramrod rustled out of the room, 
precisely as she had done the day Crosby 
failed in the public oral examination in 
geography, Miss Madigan hurrying pla- 
catingly after. 

But outside Sissy wept and would not 
be comforted. Her purist’s pride was 
wounded; her prudish maiden’s modesty 
was outraged—that her own father should 
believe it of her! And she must not open 
the subject or try to alter his opinion, for 
fear of the ridicule which seared her very 
soul! 


A TASTE for the ethereally symbolic had 
not strongly manifested itself in Virginia 
City, yet under Professor Trask’s direction 
the cantata of “The Flowers” had been 
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in active rehearsal for weeks. The pro- 
fessor relied upon the school-children for 
chorus material, and upon the Madigans 
to fill those lieutenancies without which 
the spectacular features of his production 
must be a failure—this last as a matter of 
course. For there were many Madigans, 
and those of them that were not leaders by 
instinct had developed leadership through 
force of environment, a natural desire to 
bully others being not the least important 
by-product of being bullied. Besides, the 
reputation they had of being talented the 
professor knew to be almost as efficacious 
in lending children self-confidence as tal- 
ent itself. 

Kate, therefore, who could not sing a 
note, but who was grace embodied, led a 
chorus of Poppies, whose red tissue-paper 
garments creaked and rustled as they 
swayed, waving their star-tipped wands 
and chanting “Breathe we now our 
charméd fragrance.” 

Florence and Bessie, whom the curse of 
being twins linked like galley-slaves, were 
Heather-bells in a childish chorus which 
piped forth the information “ We are the 
Heather-bells: list to our song,” but which 
was almost ruined by their common desire 
to get away from each other and lead in 
two different directions. 

Quite self-possessed (even if she was 
very much off key), Sissy, who was the best 
“speaker” in her class, warbled her part 
of a sanctimonious little duet in which 
Heliotrope and Mignonette voiced the 
sentiment — 


“°T is not in beauty alone we may find 
Purity, goodness, and wisdom combined.” 


Even small Frances, most self-conscious 
of Madigans, in a costume so inadequate 
that Bep’s doll would have been scandal- 
ized at the idea of wearing it, posed and 
attitudinized as a Dewdrop. She was pro- 
nounced a “regular little love” by the 
Misses Bryne-Stivers, whom the Madigans 
had nicknamed the Misses Blind-Staggers 
—a resentful play upon their hyphenated 
name, as well as a delicate reference to 
their blue goggles that might have served 
as biinkers. 

For Irene, though, as the unquestioned 
possessor of a voice, a solo had been inter- 
polated. She was to repeat, for the first 
time on the professional stage, that re- 
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nowned success in “The Zingara” which 
school exhibitions had made famous. 

Just before the time came for Sprint to 
sing, Sissy was hovering about the prima 
donna in the dressing-room. As Miss 
Heliotrope she wore the dark-purple gown 
which Aunt Anne had made over from her 
own wardrobe. (Being Comstock-born, 
Sissy knew no flower intimately, and could 
easily be imposed upon as to their habits 
and colors.) Above it her round little dark 
face looked almost sallow, in spite of the 
excited red that flamed in her cheeks. 

The atmosphere of a theater was like 
wine to the Madigans. The smell of escap- 
ing gas in the dark was, in itself, enough 
to transport them by association of ideas 
out of the workaday world; and emotion 
due to a dramatic situation was the one 
evidence of sensibility they permitted them- 
selves. 

Yet Sissy, who was tying the ribbons on 
Sprint’s tambourine, looked in vain for a 
reflection of that fever of delight which 
possessed herself. Sprint was cross. She 
was languid. She was dull. She did not 
seem to enjoy even the pair of slippers she 
was pulling on. They had been given to 
Sissy by Henrietta Blind-Staggers, and 
their newness and beauty had tempted the 
poor Zingara. Butif Sissy had not felt that 
the family fortunes were at stake, as she 
always did in the matter of a public ap- 
pearance, she would never have made so 
generous an offer of her cherished property. 

“ But they seem awful tight, Sprint,” she 
suggested. 

“They ’re nothing of the sort,” snapped 
Sprint, wincing as she rose to her feet. 

“T don’t see how you ’re going to dance 
in them.” 

“Will you just leave that to me, Miss 
Cecilia Morgan Madigan, and mind your 
own business ? ” 

Deeply offended, Sissy withdrew. No 
one called her Cecilia Morgan Madigan 
who did not want to wound her to the soul 
and remind her of an incident it were more 
generous to forget. She went out to the 
wings and stood there looking upon the 
stage and Professor Trask, who, as the Re- 
cluse, was gowned in mysterious flowing 
black, while he chanted “Here would I 
rest” in a hollow bass. But Sissy was wor- 
ried. Not even being behind the scenes 
could still her apprehensions about Sprint. 
She longed to confide in some fellow- 
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Madigan, but Kate-was on the other side 
of the stage, and to all her winks and 
beckonings turned an uninterested back. 
Then, all at once, sooner than she ex- 
pected, the Recluse departed, the scenes 
shifted ; there, alone on the stage, looking 
white in the glare of the footlights, was a 
bedizened, big-eyed, panting little Zingara, 
and the syncopated prelude began. 

Sissy’s fingers thrummed it sympatheti- 
cally upon her knee, but Trask, who was 
playing the accompaniment behind the 
scenes, had put an unfamiliar accent upon 
the notes. Out on the stage the Zingara 
was beating her tambourine sadly out of 
time and was longing, with a panicky fear, 
for the familiar touch of Sissy’s hand upon 
the piano. 

“ Dum — dum-de-dum-dum — dum-dum 
—dum-dum!”’ 

The notes came like a warning signal. 
The Zingara’s throat was parched, her feet 
ached excruciatingly merely from carrying 
her weight—how, oh, how was she going 
to dance? 

“ Dum — dum-de-dum-dum —dum-dum 
—dum-dum—”’ 

The last note prolonged itself into a 
summons. The Zingara’s eye, turning from 


the faces that danced before her, sent ap- 
pealing glances to the wings, where Sissy 
yearned toward her, all rivalry drowned in 
a mothering anxiety for her success. 

“T ’m a—mer-ry, meh-hi-ri-y — Zin-ga- 
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ra!’’ wailed Sprint, trying to get her breath. 
“ From a—gold-e-en—clime I come!” 

Sissy’s hands flew to her breast, then with 
a wild gesture up over her ears, and she 
fled back to the dressing-room. Sprint the 
redoubtable, Sprint the invincible, the im- 
pudent, ready, pugnacious Sprint had stage- 
fright! The world rocked beneath Sissy’s 
feet. Time stopped, and all the world stood 
agape witnessing a Madigan’s failure! It 
seemed to the third of them that she could 
never bear to lift her head again and meet 
a Comstocker’s eye and see there that 
shameful record against the family. But 
she scrambled quickly to her feet when 
Irene came running in, “ The Zingara ” all 
unsung. 

Irene’s face was white and her eyes glit- 
tered. Sissy did not dare meet them, for, 
to a Madigan, to put a shame in words or 
looks was to double and triple it. She did 
not dare to condole; she had no heart to 
accuse. So she bent down again, ostensibly 
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to tie her shoe, in order to give the furious 
little Zingara time to recover and to begin 
to undress. She heard the tambourine’s 
tingling clatter as it was cast to the floor. 
She looked anywhere but at her sister, but 
she heard buttons give and buttonholes 
rend, and bowed her head to the storm. 

“T must say,” she remarked in a scorn- 
fully careless tone ‘when the silence became 
oppressive, “that Trask plays funny ac- 
companiments.” And she lifted her head, 
fancying herself rather clever in finding a 
scapegoat. 

She ducked immediately, but not in time. 
One of her own slippers, — oh, the irony of 
things!—torn off and thrown by Sprint’s 
impatient hand, struck her in the face. 

Sissy’s cheek flamed. “ Did you do that 
on purpose, Sprint Madigan ?” 

Sprint Madigan had not done it on pur- 
pose, for the reason mainly that it had not 
occurred to her. But now that it was done, 
it was not in her present fury against all 
the world to disclaim intention to insult so 
small a part of it. Glad of an excuse to 
outrage some one, any one,—and, even 
then, preferably Sissy,—to make her sister 
share some of that hurt and sting and 
smart that burned within herself, she met 
Sissy’s eye maliciously, tritmphantly, sig- 
nificantly. 

Sissy gasped. She took the slipper in 
her hand and made for her enemy. She 
intended, she believed, to ram her own 
best Sunday slipper down Sprint Madi- 
gan’s throat! And she got quite close be- 
fore she could have been made to believe 
that anything on earth or anywhere else 
could alter her intention. Buta little thing 
did; merely the sound of voices outside 
the door and a swift, piteous change of 
expression in that defiant face opposite. 

Sissy dropped the slipper and flew to 
the door. She had a glimpse—which she 
pretended not to have seen— of the Merry 
Zingara crumbling in a passion of regretful 
sobs to the floor. Then she was standing 
outside, her back to the closed door, a 
determined, fat little Horatius in purple, 
with two red cheeks, — one, indeed, redder 
than the other where the slipper had struck, 
—vowing to hold the bridge against all 
comers, so that Sprint might mourn in 
peace. 


“Burt is she very sick?”’ came the eager 
question. 
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“Well—pretty sick,” said the doctor, 
gravely. 

“Not very?” Sissy’s voice fell disap- 
pointedly. She opened the door for him 
and stood at the head of the steps as he 
prepared cautiously to descend. 
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the time. The family was almost rehabil- 
itated, it seemed to Sissy. 

The doctor’s dim old eyes looked curi 
ously at her. “I believe you've got some 
deviltry in your head, Sissy. Now, you 
mind me and let your sister alone. ‘There! 


> 
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“You don’t want your sister to be dan- 
gerously ill, do you?” Dr. Murchison de- 
manded sharply, turning upon her. 

“ N-no,” said Sissy. 

“Well, see that you don’t squabble with 
her. Your aunt ought to have sent for me 
five days ago, instead of which she lets a 
sick, nervous, half-crazy child dance and 
sing on the stage. All poppycock!”’ 

“Can I help you down the first step, 
doctor?” asked Sissy, gratefully. 

She was so thankful for his words. No 
one—not even a Madigan, accustomed to 
be held strictly accountable—could be to 
blame for a failure if she had been ill at 
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I’m all right now. I can go all right the 
rest of the way when I ’m once started 
down your infernal stairs. I ought to 
charge your father double rates for risking 
my old bones on them. Yes, it 's all right 
now. It’s only the first step that bothers 
me. It ’s always the first step that costs— 
eh, Sissy ?” 

She looked blankly up at him. 

He bent down and patted her head. 
“See here,” he said, “I ’ll bet you ’ve got 
more sense than you want us to believe.” 

Sissy blushed. It was a tardy tribute, 
she felt, but as welcome as it was deserved. 

“With a lot of common sense and a 
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physique like yours, you ought to make a 
good nurse. ‘Take care of your sister,” he 
added almost appealingly, divided between 
his knowledge of how poor a nurse Miss 
Madigan was and how impossible it was 
to tell this to her niece. “She ’ll be cross 
and irritable and—even worse than usual,” 
he said, with a grim smile that recognized 
the battle-ground upon which the Madigans 
spent their lives ; and this recognition made 
him seem more human to them than any 
other adult. “ But you just treat her like a 
teething baby. She ’s got a hard row to 
hoe, that poor, bad Sprint. She must sleep, 
and you understand her— Lord! Lord! the 
care these queer little devils need!” he 
muttered, shaking his shoulders as he went 
on down the steps, as though physically 
to throw off care. 

Sissy turned and went back into the 
house. It was a queer house, she thought. 
To her alert impressibility, the sickness 
and apprehension it inclosed were some- 
thing tangible. She could taste the odors 
of the sick-room. She could feel the weight 
of the odd stillness that filled it. The 
sharpness of sound when it did come, the 
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strangeness of suppressed excitement, the 
unfamiliar place with Sprint’s quick figure 
missing, the loneliness of being without 
her, the boredom of lacking a playmate or 
a fighting-mate—it all affected Sissy as the 
prelude of a drama the end of which has 
something terrifyingly fascinating in it. It 
must be wonderful to die, thought Sissy, 
with a swift, satisfying vision of pretty 
young death—herself in white and the 
mysterious glamour of the silent sleep. 
Poor Sissy, who had never been ill! 
Sprint, with shorn head and with wide- 
open eyes and hard, flushed cheeks, lay 
tossing on the big bed in the room off the 
parlor, which had seldom been used since 
Frances was born there. “ Mother’s bed”’ 
the Madigans always called it, and they 
crept into it when ailing, as though it still 
held something of the old curative magic 
for childish aches, though all but Kate 
had forgotten the mother’s face as it was 
before she lay down there the last time. 
Sprint had a big hot silver dollar in one 
hand,—Francis Madigan’s way of recog- 
nizing and sympathizing with a child’s ill- 
ness,—and in the other an undivided 
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crange, evidence enough of an extraor- 
dinary occasion in the Madigan household. 
But she was not waking. She was not 
sleeping. She was not dreaming. She knew 
that Sissy had come in and had squatted 
on the floor with Bep and Fom, playing 
dolls, probably. Yet she felt that numb, 
gradual, terrifying enlargement of her 
finger-tips, of her limbs, of her tongue, her 
body, her head, that she had been told 
again and again was mere fancy. With a 
self-control that was unlike her, an unnatu- 
ral product of her unnatural state, she 
locked her jaws together that she might 
not scream this once. And in the eery 
stillness that followed the effort, which had 
made her ears buzz and her temples throb, 


she heard quite sanely Florence's denial of 
some charge her twin had brought against 
her. 

“T did n’t do any such thing,” she whis- 
pered. 

“You did,” said Bep. 

“T did n’t.” 

“Cross your heart to die?” 

The scream burst from Irene then—not 
the cry of delirium, but a sharp, terrified, 
if inarticulate, call for help. If there was 
one thing Sprint did respect, it was that 
Reaper whose name she could never hear 
without a quick indrawn breath. Yet—in 
her heart—she knew that, though others 
might fall at the touch of that fearful 
scythe, she, Sprint Madigan, as fleet of 
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limb as a coyote and as sound of heart as 
a young pine-cone, could never, never die ; 
that the world could never be when her 
quick red blood should be quiet and her 
mountain-bred lungs should be stilled. 
With a bound Sissy pushed the twins 
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out of the door. She was at the bedside 
when Miss Madigan entered. 

“Go outside, Sissy!”’ she commanded. 
“Can't you see you’re exciting her? Isn't 
it hard enough for me to take care of her 
when she ’s so cross? She ’s not to be 
excited. She ’s to be kept quiet. There, 
there,*Irene—it ’s only fancy, I tell you! 
Look at your fingers ; they ’re thinner, littler 
than they ever were. Look at Sissy’s; see 
how much bigger they are.” « 


Irene lifted her fingers that had caught 
Sissy’s. She looked from her own fevered 
hand to Sissy’s dimpled one and was com- 
forted. But her hold on her old enemy did 
not relax. She had something tangible 
now to reassure her; something that spoke 
to her in her own language. 
Her eyes closed, her tense lit- 
tle hand dropped wearily, but 
she held Sissy fast. 

Whenshe thought her patient 
was asleep, Miss Madigan tried 
to open her fingers, but, with 
something of her old wayward- 
ness, Irene resisted. And Sissy, 
with an old-fashioned nod of 
advice, motioned her aunt to 
let things be. She curled herself 
up on a corner of the bed, and 
—it being quite safe, no other 
Madigan being present but this 
unnatural one lying prone, half 
conscious, half dazed—she put 
her other hand over the one 
that held hers, and sat there 
quietly waiting. 

The minutes came to seem 
like hours, but Sissy sat motion- 
less and Miss Madigan left the 
room. Presently an eery hum- 
ming came from Sprint’s lips. 
‘Then, mechanically, Sissy’s fin- 
gers picked out on the spread 
the simple little melody Sprint 
sang as in a dream. 

“Play it,” the sick girl whis- 
pered, pushing away the hand 
she had held. 

Sissy jumped as though she 
had been discovered indulging 
in gross and inexcusable senti- 
mentality. She looked down 
at Sprint with a puzzled, sheep- 
ish smile, wondering how long 
it had been since her sister had 
come into the real world out of 
that fantastic one where marvelous things 
might happen. 

“Play it!” repeated Sprint, fretfully. 

Sissy rose and walked softly into the 
frontroom. She fancied if she took a long 
time, yet appeared about to obey, Sprint 
would forget her desire and, left alone in 
the silence, would fall asleep. She opened 
the piano softly and pulled out the stool. 
Then leisurely she pretended to arrange 
the light and the piano-cover. 
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Sprint, quieted by her apparent compli- 
ance, lay back with a sigh of content. Her 
mind, whose very apprehension of the de- 
lirium had excluded other thoughts, dwelt 
now restfully upon the combination of easy 
mental effort and soothing melody her 
“piece”? meant to her. Besides, she was 
ordering her junior about, using her illness 
as a club to beat down remonstrance. 
Sprint was really on the way to being 
herself again. 

After a bit she found that she was al- 
most dozing off and waked with an indig- 
nant start to see Sissy stealing softly out 
of the room. 

“ Where are you going ?” shedemanded. 
“Why don’t you play it when I tell you to ?” 

For an instant Sissy rebelled. Then she 
looked at the passionate little figure sitting 
tensely upright, at the white fever-circle 
about the dry lips, at the short hair and 
the unnaturally bright, angry eyes. She 
went back to the piano, sat down, and 
with her foot on the soft pedal, that Aunt 
Anne might not hear, she began to play. 

The melody was simple and light, with 
alittle break in its sweetness. Sissy’s touch 
was childlike, but her impressionable tem- 
perament, quickened by the strangeness of 
that dark room behind her, overflowed into 
the melody her fingers brought out. The 
accompanying bass was rhythmic, and the 
nervous, fevered child found mental and 
physical occupation in letting the fingers 
of her left hand pick out its detail upon the 
pillow, which she had lately thrown ina pas- 
sion against the wall because it had been so 
hot and she so miserably uncomfortable. 

Sissy had begun the second part, the 
changing bass of which had been poor 
Sprint’s fons asinorum. It was the part to 
which Sissy had always given a dramatic 
touch— partly because, it being simpler 
music than she was accustomed to, she 
could safely do so, and partly because it 
irritated Irene, to whom the most forth- 
right interpretation was difficult. Her foot 
slipped now, through force of habit, upon 
the hard pedal, and in a moment she 
heard the whirring of Aunt Anne’s skirts. 

“Sissy, are you crazy, you—”’ she heard 
behind her, and then there came a sudden, 
an unaccountable stop. 

Sissy turned. Behind and above Miss 
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Madigan towered tall old Dr. Murchi- 
son. He had come back, as usual, up the 
long flight of steps, for his forgotten spec- 
tacles. One of his hands was clapped with 
good-humored firmness over the lady’s 
mouth; the other was pointing to Sprint, 
sleeping like a Madigan again, while over 
Aunt Anne’s head the doctor nodded and 
bobbed encouragingly to Sissy, like a be- 
nignant musical conductor deprived of the 
use of his arms. 

Sissy turned again to the piano. It was 
a beautiful opportunity for her to affect 
disgust with the situation; to register a 
silent, but expressive, exception to being 
compelled to entertain Irene ; and to pose, 
not only before her aunt but before the 
doctor, too, as a very important personage, 
whose services were in urgent demand, and 
who yielded under protest. But asa matter 
of fact she was too happy. There was no 
misconceiving the light that illumined the 
doctor’s rosy, round face. Something her 
undisciplined, childish imagination had 
been coquetting with, as an untried experi- 
ence, though never admitting its full, dread 
significance, was carried out of her horizon 
by the shining look of success in old Mur- 
chison’s face; something that shook her 
strong little body with a long shiver, as she 
realized, in the second when she could al- 
most feel the lift of its dark wings taking 
flight, the thing that might have been. 

So Sissy played “In Sweet Dreams’ 
“with expression.” 


LaTeR she played it, and over and over 
again, with the salt tears trickling down 
her nose and splashing on the keys; played 
it with tired, fat fingers and a rebellious, 
burning heart. But this was during Sprint’s 
convalescence—a reign of terror for the 
whole household; for to the natural taste 
she possessed for bullying, Sprint Madigan 
then added the whims and caprices of the 
invalid, who uses her weaknesses as a cat 
of a hundred tails with which to scourge 
her victims into compliance. 

She was loath to get well, this tyranni- 
cal, hot-tempered, short-haired Zingara, who 
led her people such a merry dance, and 
she left the self-indulgent land of conva- 
lescence and the bed in the big back room 
with regret. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 
«« And by this cape goe the Portingales to their spicerie.’’ 


ABO TORMENTOSO the sailors called it first, 
And Stormy Cape all mariners shall find 
it evermore. 
The passion of the hurricane on its iron 
rocks is nursed, 
Veering winds of huge desire that thwart 
the plunging bark. 
Pale witch-fires glisten on the wave and beacon from the shore, 
And shipwrecked voices bid beware of gramarye accurst. 
Cape of Good Hope! We seek it far across the waters dark, 
But Cabo Tormentoso the sailors named it first. 


By this wild cape the mariners go to their spicerie, 


Weather-wasted mariners with dreaming, dreaming eyes. 

Behind them toss the sullen leagues of monster-haunted sea ; 
Before them, oh, before them lift the breathing groves of mace, 
Nard and clove and cinnamon, where fragrance never dies, 
Where amber balsam drips from the flame-shaped incense-tree. 
Cape of Good Hope! Year in, year out, the reckless sailor-race 
Throw scorn upon your tempests for a waft of spicerie. 
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"LL be gettin’ five years— 
five years at least.” 

The surging fear became 
fixed in these words, and 
they, in turn, swung in with 

| the cadenced tramp of Cor- 

poral Sweeney, the other 

prisoner, the sentry, and the young lieu- 

tenant along the Chien-men Road toward 

the American camp and the guard-house. 

As the refrain rolled itself over in the brain 

of the corporal, he discovered that he was 

muttering it aloud when the other prisoner 
said explosively : 

“T know you will, and so will I; but, by 
——, I’m going to make a run for it!” 

“You ’re the silliest fool in Peking if you 
do,” replied the corporal. “An’ where 
would you be after runnin’ to? No place 
to—” 

He checked himself and turned his head. 
The sentry and the lieutenant were at their 
heels, but in the clamor of the crowded 
thoroughfare the talk had been unheard. 
A swirl of Chinese street merchants was 
scattering from in front ofa German wagon- 
train, a troop of Bengal Lancers clattered 
recklessly into the ruck, and the road flung 
the tangled traffic to and fro between its 
walls, like a tide in a mill-race. The cor- 
poral muttered again to the scowling man 
beside him: 

“Nothin’ doin’. 
this side Tientsin. 
crazier than thim—” 

A shout in his ear made him jump aside, 
and he saw the sentry lurch against the 
flank of a transport camel and lose his 
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Sure to be captured 
Forget it. You ’re 


footing as a cart-wheel struck him from 
behind. The loaded rifle fell on the chaotic 
stone flagging. The other prisoner heard 
the crash and knew what it meant. Here 
seemed the chance he sought, but instead 
of doubling into one of the crooked side 
streets, he broke away down the middle of 
the Chien-men Road, and the traffic opened 
up for him, as the crowd, grasping as by 
instinct what was happening, scattered in 
panic. 

The young lieutenant whipped his re- 
volver from its holster and took a snap- 
shot at thirty yards, not caring overmuch 
if a Chinese got in range of the heavy 
bullet. As he fired, the fugitive seemed to 
trip and catch himself, then ran a few steps 
farther, falling all the time, until he crum- 
pled up in the filthy mud of the pavement. 
The lieutenant stood looking at his quarry, 
his eye still ranging along the barrel of the 
revolver, while the sentry had picked up 
his muddy rifle, and, feeling faint and 
shaky, watched a private of his own regi- 
ment become, in an instant, something that 
looked like a roll of blankets doubled under 
the feet of the Chinese street mob. 

The two had forgotten the corporal, who 
stood beside them, as intent as they upon 
the pitiable tragedy; and the three ap- 
peared to be posing for a military tableau. 
But almost as swiftly as death had come to 
the escaping prisoner, there swept over the 
one that remained a frenzy of desire to run. 
He knew how remote was the possibility 
of freedom, how desperately small the 
chance against recapture, dead or alive. 
But hammers were beating in his head the 
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cadence of “I’ll be gettin’ five years—five 
years at least.” And the opportunity was 
made by another’s unwilling sacrifice. 

The corporal was unconscious of a vol- 
untary act, and something seemed swiftly 
to drag him, as he wheeled and dashed for 
the entrance of an alley not more than ten 
yards away. A peddler’s shoulder-yoke 
was splintered against his shoulder, and 
he thought that the bruising impact was the 
shock of the expected bullet; the yells of 
the sweetmeat-sellers at the alley’s mouth 
sounded like the outcry he dreaded to 
hear: but the lieutenant and the sentry 
turned in time to see only the trail of 
sprawling Chinese left in the wake of the 
escaping prisoner. The sentry jumped in 
pursuit, stumbled into the tortuous alley, 
and saw a blank wall ahead. Between 
that and the Chien-men Road three lanes 
twisted off to left and right, and he ran up 
the nearest one at random. 

Somewhere beyond the huddled houses, 
he could hear the thud of leather-shod feet, 
the staccato flight of which marked the trail 
of the deserter; but the pursuer could find 
no way through or around. When he en- 
tered the street beyond, there was no blue 
overcoat in the crowded field of vision, and 
the shuffling sound of felt-soled native shoes 
gave no clue. He returned to the lieuten- 
ant, genuinely weary and speciously disap- 
pointed. The officer was leaning over the 
body of the other prisoner, and there was 
keen unhappiness in his flushed young face. 

“I’ve found an empty cart,” he said to 
the sentry. “Help me carry this poor fel- 
low to camp. He has no use for a doctor. 
As for Sweeney, he can’t get away. He’s 
hiding in the American section, and I will 
get the provost-marshal over the field 
‘phone from headquarters, and have the 
guard sweep the district from end to end. 
The man will be captured before morning.” 

This occurred to the fugitive, also, as 
certain to happen, when he staggered 
through a little courtyard, far in the heart 
of the “ Chinese City,” and fell into a cor- 
ner of a smoke-fogged room. It was so 
nearly nightfall that the one occupant, fail- 
ing to recognize the headlong visitor, yelled 
and scuttled away from the brazier which 
he was trying to coax into warmth against 
the winter night. 

“It ’s me—all same me—come back. 
You no sabee this American soldier if men 
come look see me,” gasped the corporal. 
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The Chinaman nodded without speak- 
ing and slipped out. Sweeney was fighting 
for breath, and the fumes of coal-gas in 
the fetid room were suffocating him. He 
tore a hole in the side wall of oiled paper, 
and gulped his lungs full of the frosty night 
air. It was the room from which he had 
gone the day before, when, after drinking 
much Japanese. beer, he had bought a 
quart of samshu to carry away with him. 

It was the deadly, maddening samshu 
that had caused the downfall of Corporal 
Sweeney, and now he was trying to re- 
member what had happened in the twenty- 
four hours before he had been marched 
down the Chien-men Road with the other 
prisoner. He knew that he had overstayed 
his leave, but that was a minor matter 
compared with the row in the canteen on 
Legation street. He recalled that an 
American officer had entered the place to 
investigate the uproar, and the corporal’s 
mind held a blurred picture of himself con- 
spicuously cursing his superior officer with 
black oaths, and struggling to “knock the 
face off him.” Then he had fled, to be 
picked up later by the lieutenant who had 
shot and killed Private Smathers on the 
way to camp. 

The corporal drew back from the hole 
in the paper wall, and slumped down on 
the floor, a Chinese blue blouse tucked 
under his aching head. 

“An’ five years more for attempted 
escape,” he groaned, “an’ two clane en- 
listments behind me, an’ promotion a cinch 
in the next six months. Never a coort 
martial ag’in’ me. It was all the 
samshu. Serves a white man right for 
foolin’ with haythen liquor. An’ they ’ll be 
pullin’ me out of here in no time at all. 
Holy Mother! where kin I go?” 

The disgraced soldier turned as a new 
dread smote him. 

“An’ the Boxer swine that kapes this 
poison-shop will be handin’ me over as 
soon as he hears the news of the shindy 
down the Chien-men Road.” 

Panic fear caught hold of the corporal, 
body and soul, and he wrestled with it in 
the darkness. He knew not whither to 
turn. Hiding among the Chinese in the 
city was impossible, and to take to the 
open road meant capture at Tientsin or 
Taku if he made his way that far ina flight 
toward the. sea-coast. To go blindly into 
the country about Peking, unarmed and 
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penniless as he was, knowing perhaps five 
words of Chinese, was to drag out the 
finish in slow starvation, or to be picked 
up by a foreign outpost, or to fall among 
hostile natives. He was as helpless as a 
castaway adrift on a raft in mid-ocean. 
The penalties of capture or surrender 
seemed worse than any sort of death, for 
Corporal Sweeney had been a good soldier, 
bred to a hardy outdoor life. 

The disgrace tortured him, and either 
alternative of his situation was unthinkable. 
Yet after three hours of trembling in his 
trap, he would have welcomed the chance 
of flight into the open, beyond the walls 
of the nightmare city. The Chinese land- 
lord had not returned, and it seemed likely 
that intruders had been warned away from 
the smoky room with the hole in the oiled 
paper of the side wall. The deserter had 
found a bottle of samshu, and tried to 
brace his nerves with a swallow of it, but 
the smell sickened him, and he flung it 
against the brick partition, in a passion of 
rage at the source of his cyclonic ruin. 
The heavy, yellow liquid guttered across 
the floor, and the stench of it drove the 
soldier into the courtyard, where the chat- 
ter of Chinese voices sent him quaking 
back into his little inferno. 

He was not a coward, but he was alone 
in the darkness with such fears as wrested 
from him all weapons. Somewhere out- 
side, a Chinese watchman, drifting along 
on his rounds, was beating a gong to 
frighten away evil-doers. The measured 
bong, bong, bong, caused the fugitive to 
wish that sudden death might overtake 
the harmless old gentleman, for at each 
stroke it seemed as if tacks were being 
driven into his skull. Toward midnight 
Corporal Sweeney fell into a stupor of 
complete exhaustion that was no more than 
a caricature of sleep. A scratching on the 
paper door and a falsetto whisper awoke 
him, and he sprang to his feet, striking out 
in the gloom, to ram his fist through the 
fragile panel into something yielding which 
said : 

“O-w-w—a-i-i! Me, master; You Han. 
Somet’ing do-ing, all 1-l-ight ?” 

The deserter extended a muscular arm, 
grasped a handful of wadded coat, and 
dragged the visitor in with one lightning 
sweep. Then, trying to choke his amazed 
voice into a whisper, he croaked: 

“Oh, me cock-eyed darlin’ lad! An’ 
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how did you dig me out? I niver felt like 
kissin’ a Chink before. Now get me out o’ 
this, or I ll break your back over me two 
knees. I’m down an’ out this time. Are 
you goin’ to give me up for the sake o’ 
the rewarrd ?” 

The boy, whom the corporal had picked 
up, a starving outcast from a plundered 
village, on the march to Peking, tried to tell 
what he knew in painfully Pidgin Eng- 
lish, shattered by his master’s interruptions. 
He had learned that the corporal was a 
day overdue in camp, and had started out 
to find him early that morning. Then came 
the tragedy and the escape, the tidings of 
which were brought to the camp with the 
body of Private Smathers. You Han had 
heard the name “Sweeney” scattered 
through the excited talk of the company, 
until he pieced together a working impres- 
sion of what had happened. He had ran- 
sacked canteens, tea-houses, and gambling- 
dens from the camp to the Tatar city wall 
until he began to pick up the trail from 
groups at the street corners who had seen 
the “madman runaway soldier.” 

The corporal chopped the narrative 
short, because he was not interested in 
the way of his fall into the bottomless pit, 
but in an agony of speculation regarding 
the new possibility of a way out. The 
coming of You Han made him clutch the 
hope of the open country, anywhere, any- 
how, no matter what lay beyond. The 
thought of flight alone among the millions 
of mysterious aliens had oppressed him 
horribly. You Han had the fidelity of a 
dog for the domineering American soldier, 
whose ways he did not understand, but, 
because they were his ways, they were be- 
lieved to be impeccable. Now his lord had 
done something more extraordinary than 
usual, for which, it appeared, decapitation 
threatened. In addition to blind obedience, 
You Han knew what samshu was, and was 
ready to make large allowances. It was 
only this new tone of entreaty, almost of 
supplication, that alarmed the servant. Cor- 
poral Sweeney shook off the paralyzing grip 
of his fears long enough to give You Han 
orders in a voice that still quavered in little 
broken gasps: 

“You get Peking cart, quick? Qui- 
qui—chop-chop—chase yourself —sabee ? 
Have you got any money in thim flowin’ 
robes ?” 

You Han flashed a bisecting grin that 
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was like splitting a sheet of parchment, 
and dove into a knotted sash, where the 
clink of silver made reply. Then he was 
gone, and the deserter became instantly 
submerged in the returning rush of his 
manifold terrors. It seemed years before 
he heard the protesting shrieks of a cart 
axle and the rattle of harness in the com- 
pound. You Han stole in, and half drag- 
ging the corporal to the cart, helped him 
to crawl under the curtained hood, whis- 
pering : 

“ One piecee cart belong my cousin. No 
pay him. You stay bottom side. We go 
countlee.” 

As the cart jolted into the alley, the man 
beneath the cover heard, faint and far, the 
beat of cavalry hoofs on the frozen earth. 
They were coming nearer, and the fugitive 
flattened himself under a pile of quilts, 
while the sweat beaded on his face. Ina 
few moments the clink of sabers and the 
creaking of saddle-leathers were audible, 
and the patrol wheeled into a side street so 
close to the jogging cart that the deserter 
caught the voice of a Sixth Cavalry trooper 
objecting : 

“Tt’s a blazin’ cold night to be pokin’ 
in all the rat-holes of Peking for as good 
a blank-blanked son of a gun as Jack 
Sweeney. Wonder how he got up against 
it so hard.” 

The reply was lost, for the deserter’s 
heart was whanging against his ribs and 
sounding louder to him than the clatter of 
cavalry. You Han drove the mule at a 
gallop and said no word except once, when 
he turned and remarked: 

“Samshu no good, master. 
Dlink water, all ]-l-ight.” 

At daylight the cart was beyond the 
outer wall of Peking, heading west, as aim- 
less a derelict as ever tossed in uncharted 
seas. You Han did not veer toward his 
own home on the Pei-ho, for he knew that 
it lay in the track of the traffic to Tientsin, 
and that over the ruins of his village floated 
the flag of an American infantry outpost. 
The dawn came clear and cold, but sad 
in the gray aspect of tenantless villages, 
and the litter of ungarnered millet-fields 
stretching over the flat lands to the hori- 
zon. The driver told the deserter that 
the last foreign outpost had been passed, 
and that he might get out and walk with 
safety. Half frozen, bitterly bruised from 
tossing between floor and roof of the spring- 
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less cart, hungry and weak, the deserter 
climbed from his ignominious hiding-place, 
and trudged in silence along the rutted 
highway. Presently You Han turned off 
the road, threaded a course through the 
yards of a shattered temple, and drew up 
by a marble altar. 

“ Have chow now,’ said he, and the sum- 
mons to breakfast aroused a shadow of 
animation in the deserter. He knew not 
where the meal was coming from, but he 
was past wondering, and the Chinese youth 
was in full command of the sorry expedi- 
tion. You Han crawled into the cart and 
produced a charcoal stove, dried fish, po- 
tatoes, and a teapot. 

“All belong my cousin. He keep store; 
pay bimeby,” said the boy, with what might 
have passed for a wink. 

The companions ate in silence. Shame 
had begun to march in the foreground of 
the deserter’s thoughts, crowding fear a 
little to the rear. The soldier of a con- 
quering race was as helpless as a child in 
the handsof one of the conquered whom he 
had not considered wholly human, whose 
swarms had fled like rats before the path 
of the columns in khaki. The fugitive 
cursed and hated himself, possessed by an 
unmanly humiliation impessible to ima- 
gine a few hours before. The little dun 
mule munched dry millet-stalks, and 
squealed when You Han fetched him 
water from the temple well. 

“T ain’t got as much sand left in me 
as that sawed-off apology fer a mule,” 
groaned the corporal; “an’ he ’s a good 
deal more of a man than meself.” 

You Han resumed the march without 
consulting his lord, which made the de- 
serter writhe anew, but he could say no- 
thing. The cart trailed algng the foot of 
an ancient military wall for several miles, 
while the man sullenly chewed the cud of 
bitterness and the boy revolved great 
things in his unruffiled mind. You Han 
was about to venture on some fragmentary 
consolation, when the deserter, who was 
walking a little in advance, balked in his 
tracks and stood crouched as if he had 
seen a rattlesnake. The dun mule snorted 
and fanned its ears like an agitated jack- 
rabbit. A furlong beyond, the steel ribbons 
of a railway-track cut across the road and 
vanished in sandy cuttings. Corporal 
Sweeney looked instinctively for a tele- 
graph line and saw one wire threading the 
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sky-line in a humming loop. The sight 
hurled him back to the Chien-men Road 
and the lieutenant alertly picking off Pri- 
vate Smathers with a long snap-shot. 
“What ’s this fool railroad doin’ here? 
I wonder are they consthructin’ it to ketch 


up with me ? Come a-runnin’ there, pronto,) 


chop-chop. Ain’t there no gettin’ away 
from annywhere ?” 

He volleyed the questions at You Han 
as if they had been jerked out of him. The 
boy looked puzzled as he replied: 

“Devil cart go Pao-ting-fu, then go 
Peking. No belong American soldier. 
English have got.” 

They crossed the rails on the run, as if 
the metals burned their feet, and the de- 
serter flogged the mule into a gallop, until 
their road twisted beyond sight of the 
track and its unexpected autograph of a 
civilization they were fleeing headlong. 
He would not have dared predict it, but 
in the afternoon Corporal Sweeney began 
to be a man again. They had passed be- 
yond the area laid waste by the Christian 
allies, and the villages were populous and 
busy. You Han had glimpsed a shadow 
of the shame that smoldered in his mas- 
ter’s mind, and he was for making little 
overtures, simple yet crafty, to win him 
back to himself. As the first step in recon- 
struction, he called “ Look-see, master!” 
and pulled from beneath the body of the 
cart a“ Krag” rifle, bayonet, and cartridge- 
belt. The deserter threw back his shoul- 
ders at sight of them, and in an outburst 
of gratitude smote his benefactor so that 
his head ached for several hours. 

“Last night, when get cart, go back 
camp,” twittered You Han; “find one 
piecee master’s gun in tent. Plenty dark. 
Sently shoot, no can hit. Good, by golly?” 

“Good! you twenty-four-carat jewel of 
Asia! You ’re the goodest imitation of a 
white man that was ever bound in yeller 
leather by mistake. Now I feel as if I 
wanst looked like a man meself. Give me 
a rag an’ a bit o’ that stinkin’ cookin’- 
grease, an’ make room on the carrt till I 
do up me house-cleanin’.” 

You Han grinned and began to wail an 
interminable song about a girl called 
“Little Fat Spring Fragrance,” who lived 
in the “ Village of the Wise and Benevolent 
Magistrate.” The ballad rose shriller as the 
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singer saw the corporal swinging along 
ahead, his rifle nestling on his squared 
shoulder as if it had come home to its 
own, his back as flatas aboard. You Han 
was even more jubilant when his master 
spun on his heel, and shouted with the rasp 
of the drill-ground in his voice: 

“Shut up that racket! It’s worse ’n the 
carrt axle.” 

The bracing wind swept keen out of the 
Siberian north, and sunshine flooded from 
a cloudless sky. The deserter forgot much 
of his weariness, and caught himself whis- 
tling “assembly,” but broke off with a 
groan. 

Toward sunset the surrounding wall of 
a village was outlined like a rocky island 
in the level plain. You Han halted a 
ragged wayfarer, and coaxingly addressing 
him as “ great elder brother,” dragged forth 
the information that the town was of con- 
siderable size, and that in it was the resi- 
dence of the ruler of the district. The song 
of the “Village of the Wise and Benevo- 
lent Magistrate” had suggested an inspi- 
ration whose magnitude made You Han 
gasp. But he took possession of it without 
flinching, and when they were within a 
mile of the gateway in the wall he said to 
the deserter : 

“You wait. I go look-see.” 

The mule browsed by the roadside, the 
corporal sprawled near by, and the brave 
figure in blue cotton trudged on alone to 
the town the strangeness of which made 
his heart flutter. He swaggered in past the 
outer wall, searched out the yamen of the 
district magistrate, and that dignitary gra- 
ciously consented to see the importunate 
pilgrim. You Han kotowed before the 
heart-quaking presence in the gilded audi- 
ence-room, and with wailing stammer de- 
livered the oration composed on the cart: 

“An illustrious and most honorable 
general of the foreign soldiers comes to 
visit your beautiful city. I am his insignifi- 
cant and thrice-despised servant. This 
valiant and inexpressibly distinguished hero 
is of the Americans, who protect and do 
not plunder and destroy. He comes to 
extend peace and protecting power to your 
Heavenly Presence, and to learn whether 
you have been molested by other foreign- 
devil armies, whom he will swiftly punish 
if it be your august pleasure to ask it. My 


1 Soldiers who have campaigned in the Philippines use the word pronto for 
‘*hurry up”’ or ‘‘hustle.” . 
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insufferably benevolent master leaves sol- 
diers, cannon, horses behind him, lest he 
terrify the country round about, already in 
fear of the devastating foreign fighting- 
men. He sends the greetings of one ruler 
to another, and also his card.” 

You Han bobbed his head to the floor 
by way of incessant punctuation, and 
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and a squad of yamen runners, whom he 
knew by the red tassels on their flat hats. 
These rode shaggy rats of ponies, and be- 
hind them tailed off scores of villagers on 
foot and coveys of squealing children. The 
American grabbed his rifle and dodged 
behind the cart, ready to run or open fire, 
until he heard You Han’s shrill shouts of 


Half-tone plate engraved by F. H. Wellington 
“THE DESERTER SAW APPROACHING A PROCESSION ” 


watching eagerly from the tail of his eye 
for results hopeful or otherwise, laid before 
the magistrate the vivid label of a tin of 
“Army Cut Plug,” on which heroes in blue 
and khaki posed nonchalantly in a “ bap- 
tism of fire.” A group of official servants, 
crowding within ear-shot, saw a gleam of 
surprised pleasure twinkle through the huge 
spectacles of their ruler. They took their 
cue, and helping the trembling You Han to 
his feet, were soon bustling through the 
courtyard, propelled by vehement com- 
mands to make haste. 

Half an hour later, the deserter saw ap- 
proaching a procession led by You Han 


reassurance. Then he was swept up in an 
admiring throng, whose bodies doubled in 
homage, down to the wee tots who fell on 
their flat noses when they tried to kotow. 

You Han had no time for explanations. 
He was expanding in the reflected glory 
of his own devising, and busy chasing chil- 
dren from under the agile hoofs of the 
ponies. In their layers of wadded coats, 
like so many puffballs, the jolly young- 
sters rolled to the roadside, and the de- 
serter felt a stir of emotion which he could 
not have defined. Yes, there were homes 
and firesides and mothers and play and 
work and love in this land of desolation, 
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and the smoke of the village hearths beck- 
oned with vague homeliness. 

The shopkeepers left their wares and 
the old men in the doorways tucked away 
their pipes when the procession filled the 
little streets, and the deserter rode to the 
yamen like aconquering hero. In the court- 
yard of the compound other servants waited 
to escort the “ benevolent foreign general” 
to rooms made ready for him. There was 
fire in the brick ang, or sleeping-platform, 
and chickens, eggs, fruit and potatoes, and a 
fur-lined robe were heaped ona table. You 
Han vanished, and the outlaw sat himself 
down in speechless wonderment. Presently 
You Han returned and announced that 
the magistrate would be inexpressibly 
honored to receive the Personage in the 
evening, and the reason for not inviting 
him to dine was that he knew the guest 
would prefer his food prepared after his 
own strange fashion by his own servant. 
As in a gorgeous dream the deserter dined, 
with three attendants squabbling with You 
Han for the honor of passing each dish. 
Then he brushed his dusty leggings and 
blue clothes and summoned a barber. 

, A little later the guest was greeted as a 
person of rare distinction by the dignified 
elderly gentleman in red-silk robes who 
ruled and “squeezed” the district. The 
corporal rose grandly to the occasion. The 
two mingled to a nicety their mutual at- 
titudes of respect, cordiality, protection. 
They talked laboriously through the doubt- 
ful medium of the overpowered You Han, 
whom the intricacies of the mandarin dia- 
lect bowled over from the one side, and 
on the other such instructions as these 
from the corporal: 

“Tell old Four-Eyes that I ’m the per- 
sonal ripresintative of George Washington 
and Gineral Grant, an’ that when I stamp 
me fut a million brave soldiers trimble 
violently ; but that because I know a great 
intelleck when I see one, me heart is 
swelled with pride to sit down and talk it 
over as man to man. Poke that into him 
good and har-r-d.” 

The official volleyed many questions 
and the deserter parried what fragments 
of them You Han was able to pass along. 
A military escort to the next village was 
offered, but the guest declined with polite 
emphasis. He was not seeking ostentation 
in public. When he went to his apartments 
after a surfeit of cakes, wine, and tobacco, 


Corporal John Sweeney rubbed his close- 
cropped head and puzzled over his iden- 
tity. As he curled up on the warm brick 
kang, he was a deserter fast becoming rec- 
onciled to his fate. 

“Tt strains the rivets of me imagination 
to believe it ’s rale. I hope there ’s more 
miracles in stock where this one was 
projuced,” he murmured sleepily. 

Just at dawn he awoke. There was a 
clatter of voices in the courtyard, and the 
sound of horses moving hurriedly. Pres- 
ently the paper of the latticed wall was 
ripped, and a brown finger popped through. 
All the fears of the refugee came troop- 
ing back with squadrons reinforced. He 
ripped the door open, rifle in hand. A 
string of traders’ ponies was filing out for 
an early start toward Peking, and a hostler 
stood with his face pressed against the hole 
in the wall, trying to catch a glimpse of 
the lordly foreigner. That was all. But the 
deserter saw again the smoky room in 
the “Chinese City,” and heard the Sixth 
Cavalry squad wheel just in-rear of his 
frantic flight. The “illustrious guest” was 
again the fugitive, escaping, he knew not 
whither, from “five years—five years at 
least.” 

He kicked the sleeping You Han into 
action, and the cart was under way as soon 
as the mule had féd. 

“ Only thirty miles from Peking,” growled 
the corporal; “not half far enough. An’ 
cavalry is prancin’ out to loot, pacify, an’ 
scatter Christian blessings with th’ mailed 
fisht where they have no business to be 
thinkin’ of. I hike till I drop, an’ that ’s 
me ultimatum.” 

They pressed on all day until the dun 
mule swayed in the shafts and the pil- 
grims were ready to drop by the roadside. 
The night was passed in a village tavern, 
for You Han was too weary to organize a 
reception. The deserter slept fitfully, and 
awoke often talking to himself. Nervous 
and foot-sore, he took the trail at dawn of 
the third day, You Han watchful and wor- 
ried. As the deserter turned frequently to 
look behind him, the aspect of the future 
crushed him, while the imminent past 
lashed him to persistent flight. Camp, and 
the close comradeship of men in blue and 
khaki ; the routine round of his army years; 
the Chicago streets that had known his 
boyhood ; the father and mother who were 
proud of his record—these and all other 
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links in the chain of his thirty years were 
as if they had never been forged. Names, 
faces, and scenes of which he had been 
an intimate part, were in an obliterating 
distance, and nothing that had gone before 
was given strength to follow him, except 
the incidents of his escape, and these filled 
all the landscape with portents. 

Soon they came to a school-house in 
the middle of a tiny hamlet. You Han 
knew it for such when the refugees were 
rods away, since from the squat building 
came an incessant sound like the hum of 
a gigantic top. The children were reciting 
their daily task from the Confucian Ana- 
lects at the limit of their lung-power, when 
the foreigner was spied by a truant out- 
post, and the teacher could not hold the 
clamorous flock in leash. By scores they 
tumbled out to scamper off in terror until 
You Han shouted his message of good will 
and the corporal laughed, threw down his 
rifle, and became one of them. It was not 
long before uproarious applause greeted 
his attempts to play jackstones and strike 
the sharpened stick to make it fly into the 
miniature mud-pie “ city.” 

Again the feeling of homeliness tugged 
at his heart, and he lingered among the 
children until the teacher gathered them 
in, with labor like that of collecting spilled 
quicksilver. 

You Han swaggered into the next vil- 
lage beyond, with a port inspired by re- 
membrance of the magistrate’s yamen, but 
he came to grief at the hands of the village 
bully. There was no mistaking the char- 
acter of this truculent ruffian. His gar- 
ments were studiously awry, and his queue 
was loosely braided and coiled around his 
neck to show that he thirsted for com- 
bat. He resented the lofty bearing of the 
stranger, and the two clashed with disaster 
to the featuresof You Han, who was plucky 
but overmatched. He was rescued by the 
corporal, who gave the bully the worst 
beating of his career. The feat was ap- 
plauded by a throng of villagers whose 
peace had been much disturbed by this 
chronic nuisance, and they feasted the hero 
at the house of the head man with coraplex 
and effusive hospitality. The wayfarers 
were pressed to stay and make the town 
their home for life. 

This incident, coming in a sequence of 
revelations of the life of this hitherto de- 
spised people, set the thoughts of the 
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deserter definitely into a new and hopeful 
channel. 

“T begin to think,” he said to You Han, 
“that I could stick it out in one of these 
back counties, at worst until the troops are 
avin’ China in the spring. An’ I could 
come pretty near to runnin’ a town or two 
meself. One more day’s march an’ I ’ll 
risk stakin’ out a claim for a while. An’ 
I ’ll be a leadin’-an’ dignified citizen, an’ 
grandfather by brevet to all the kids in 
the camp.” 

The advance was checked by the dis- 
covery that the cart axle had split and 
must be repaired to prevent a breakdown 
over the next bit of rough-going. The 
corporal was in a bluster of impatience to 
press forward. Delay had not lost its 
power to frighten him. The next village 
lay ten miles beyond, but between was a 
desolate stretch of waste land in which no 
one lived, in which nothing grew. From 
the tiled roof of the tavern the corporal 
could see this little desert rolling like a 
lake almost from the village walls to the 
sky-line. It caught his fancy with a huge 
onset of relief. Once beyond this barrier, 
he would feel secure against discovery, and 
he magnified it as the borderland of safety. 
You Han was surrounded by a group of 
voluble citizens who urged waiting two days 
until a new axle could be hewn from the 
solid tree; but the deserter exploded the 
conference by shouting: 

“Dump the carrt here. Pack the mule, 
an’ we ’ll send back for the Noah’s ark 
when we get settled over beyant. Make 
haste an’ upholster the mule with the bag- 
gage of light marchin’ order.” 

When the dun mule, in tow of the boy, 
limped out of the gateway across the 
crumbling moat, its small hoofs sank to 
the fetlock in white sand, and the trail of 
cart-wheels winding across the plain shim- 
mered in an aching dazzle of sunlight. At 
the end of an hour the village behind them 
was a brown smudge not more than two 
miles distant. The deserter made peevish 
comments, but there was cheerfulness in 
the crackle of his profanity, as he plodded 
painfully ahead of the boy and the mule. 
Whenever they paused to rest he talked to 
You Han, not caring whether the boy 
understood one word in five. The two 
seemed alone in all the world; their calam- 
itous fortunes were more closely knit than 
at any time in the flight; and hope lay 
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somewhere beyond this barricade provided 
by a fate grown strangely kind, 

“You ’ll have the next week to get the 
sand out o’ thim foolish shoes o’ yourn,” 
observed the corporal. “An’ me blisters 
will be attinded to by the chief surgeon of 
the county. Like chickens an’ silk over- 
coats, my son? We’re goin’ hell-bent for 
the comforts of life by the carrt-load.” 

You Han talked to the mule in encour- 
aging whistles, and replied, “Can do,” to 
the monologue of the corporal, who ram- 
bled on: 

“Say, thim kids did me more good than 
a barrel o’ monkeys. Were n’t they cork- 
ers? By the holy poker! I ’m goin’ to 
marry you off to a little squeeze-toed fairy 
in the big town over the way, an’ you ’Il 
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live without worrkin’ forevermore. Maybe 


the old man will follow suit. It ’s me life 
ambition to be idle an’ palatial. An’ You 
Han will be the hottest sport in fifty li. 
Dinghowdy? All right?” 

In the third hour they were not more 
than half-way across, and the short winter 
afternoon was reddening. The level deso- 
lation had begun to tumble up into crowd- 
ing little hills and sand barriers among 
which the trail now and then entangled 
itself. But the air was crystal and windless, 
and scrambling to the top of one of the 
white hills, the corporal could see the faint- 
est tracery of a towered temple on the 
farther side of the desert as a guiding 
landmark. It was a forced march, and a 
halt was made only for a fragment of sup- 
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per and a swig for man and mule from 
the water-bottle on the pack. The moon 
rose in the sleeping dusk, but before it was 
clear of the scalloping ridges of sand the 
sky became spattered with rags of fly- 
ing cloud. Presently the wind behind the 
angry scud began to pick up gusts of sand 
and flirt them from one crest to another. 
The travelers rubbed their eyes and 
coughed as they plowed steadily westward, 
steering a course by the cart-trail, still dis- 
cernible, and by the moon behind them. 
“We ’re more ’n half-way over,” shouted 
the corporal, “ an’ it’s silly to be dr’amin’ of 
losin’ ourselves in this two-by-four desert.” 

Then the gray sky closed down in black- 
ness everywhere, and leaping billows of 
sand seemed to meet it. The rush of the 
terrific wind wiped out the trail as if it had 
been no more than a finger-mark. There 
were no more hills nor winding passages 
among them, only a fog of whirling sand. 
The wind had an icy edge as it brought 
the killing cold of Mongolian steppes a 
thousand miles away. The deserter and 
the boy covered their faces with their hands, 
their garments; and almost instantly they 
were adrift, cowering, lost, helpless. So 
dense was the driving smother of sand that 


they could scarcely see the mule straining 
at the end of its halter-rope. The hillocks 
were shifting with a complaining roar, and 


the shriek of the wind in mid-air was 
pierced with a shrill rasp like the commo- 
tion of innumerable iron-filings. 

The corporal and You Han groped 
toward the side of a hillock, seeking a lee; 
but the flooding sand tumbled down its 
side knee-deep, and the wind sucked round 
and searched them out, as if inchase. The 
flinty particles pelted in sheets, and bit their 
faces like incessant volleys of fine shot. 
There was no more time to think of what 
should be done than when a swimmer is 
plunged over a dam. 

It did not seem possible that the danger 
of death was menacing in this absurdly 
small theater of action, yet it could not 
have been many moments before the de- 
serter began to realize where lay the odds 
in another hour’s exposure to such a storm. 
All sense of direction had been snatched 
from him, and he fought only for breath. 
You Han had no knowledge of desert 
storms in his home on the bank of the Pei- 
ho. He gasped whatever prayers came to 
him, but placed his active faith, still un- 
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shaken, in the ability of his master to save 
him from the choking, freezing terror. The 
man and the boy were not only stifled, but 
soon benumbed, for neither had ever felt 
anything to compare with the searching 
cold of this blast. They stumbled from one 
hill to another, sometimes keeping their 
feet, falling oftener, rising more slowly, 
the little mule trying in vain to turn tail 
to the storm. 

There could be no conversation. At 
length the deserter muttered drowsily to 
the storm such fragments as these: 

“No place like home. It’s the finish 
that ’s comin’ to me. C’u’d n't take me 
medicine like a man. P’r’aps this ’ll blow 
over soon. I ’m blinded entirely. Good 
God! forgive me poor cowardly sowl! I 
niver meant to go wrong. Had to bring 
that poor fool You Han into this mess.” 

The deserter pitched forward on hands 
and knees, his rifle buried somewhere in 
his circling wake. He caught hold of You 
Han’s queue lest they lose each other, and 
then the mule pushed impetuously between 
them, ears forward, muzzle outstretched, 
trumpeting joyfully. 

“He b’lieve can find. He sabee plenty,” 
feebly sputtered You Han. 

The frantic mule dragged the boy by 
the lead-rope a few paces, the corporal 
falling, sliding after, and then stopped. 
The linked procession could go no farther. 
You Han collapsed in a little heap, and 
the corporal toppled face down. The boy 
had tied the lead-rope around his own 
wrist, and the impatient mule was jerking 
it so that the forlorn figure in the sand 
seemed to make appealing gestures. The 
corporal was without motion, and with a 
mighty effort You Han pulled himself a 
little nearer, and the mule followed pro- 
testingly. The swaying curtain of sand 
closed in around the three figures. 

You Han struggled to his knees and 
with his teeth loosed the knotted cinch, 
and the pack fell from the mule. The boy 
writhed over on the corporal and tried to 
raise the dead weight, tried to talk to him 
ina wordless and appealing whimper. The 
deserter strove to rise, and failed until he 
dully comprehended that the boy sought 
to make him mount the mule, or at least 
to hitch him in tow with the lead-rope. 
Then the soldier awoke, and fighting off 
the death that had almost mastered him, 
lurched to one knee and pushed You Han 
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toward the mule that was standing over 
them. His voice thick and rasping as if 
his tongue were of sandpaper, the deserter 
succeeded in saying: 

“Get aboard that mule. No Chinese 
village in mine. Better man than me—you 
an’ mule both better men. You won't? 
—— -—— you, take that!” 

The deserter swung his fist against the 
jaw of the struggling boy, and the blow 
went home with the last flicker of the old- 
time fighting strength of Corporal Sweeney. 
You Han dropped limp, as if shot. Then 
the fugitive from army justice braced him- 
self, tried, and failed to lift the light body 
in his arms. ‘Three times he tried and 
failed, and then, as the mule swerved, he 
fell against it and dropped the lad across 
its back, like a bundle of quilts. The cinch, 
trailing in the sand, tripped the man, and 
he slipped it over You Han and pulled it 
tight before he fell back in the tossing 
sand. The mule stumbled a step or two 
with its burden, found that it was free, and 
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in a moment tottered beyond the vision of 
the deserter. 

Not more than a hundred yards away a 
camel-train lay encamped against the storm, 
and to the Mongolian drivers, huddled in 
furs close to their beasts, came a little dun 
mule half dragging an unconscious Chinese 
youth, whom they took for dead as they 
wonderingly cut him loose from his lashing. 

Daylight and the tail of the sand-storm 
had come before he was able to speak, and 
the camels were jostling into the line of 
march. The swarthy drivers scoffed at the 
story told by the raving stranger, until the 
bell-camel shied at something nearly buried 
in the sand. You Han fought the greedy 
Northerners off until he had disclosed a 
figure in army blue and a clean-cut Irish 
face whose expression was vastly peaceful. 

The last silver coin was gone from the 
knotted sash of You Han after he had per- 
suaded the camel-men to carry the body to 
the village where Corporal Sweeney had 
expected to find a refuge from fear. 
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HIDDEN EGYPT 


THE FIRST VISIT BY WOMEN TO THE COPTIC MONAS- 
TERIES OF EGYPT AND NITRIA 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONDITION AND REASONS 
FOR THE DECADENCE OF AN ANCIENT CHURCH 


BY AGNES SMITH LEWIS 


Author of ‘‘ What Language Did Christ Speak?” etc. 


READERS of THE CENTURY will remember an article in this magazine for December, 
1896, by Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis, with the title, “ What Language Did Christ Speak ?” 
In the introductory note to this article, by Dr. William Hayes Ward, it was stated that 
Mrs. Lewis had made “one of the greatest biblical discoveries of the century,” viz., 
an ancient Syriac text of the four Gospels. The discovery was the result of her visit 
to Mount Sinai with her sister, Mrs. Gibson. These distinguished ladies, residents of 
Cambridge, England, made a subsequent visit to Mount Sinai, resulting in other im- 
portant discoveries. They not long ago ventured upon further travels in the desert, 
this time searching for manuscripts in the Coptic monasteries of Egypt and Nitria, 
being the very first of their sex to be admitted to these ancient monastic precincts. 
While the search did not result in any very important finds, their tour brings to light 
the condition of these remarkable communities and gives occasion for comment upon 
the present condition and probable future of one of the oldest of Christian churches. 
EpITor. 


THE MONASTERIES NEAR THE RED SEA 


glyphics and in gigantic monuments. That 
community is a Christian one. Its very 


4 my sister, Mrs. Margaret Dunlop 
Bi § Gibson, and I slept for the last 
time in our native land previous to em- 
barking on a new quest for ancient manu- 
scripts in the land of the Pharaohs. 
Among the hybrid population of that 
oft-conquered country, where race, type, 
and color are so perplexingly mingled, we 
may point to one community of compara- 
tively pure blood as containing the un- 
doubted descendants of the race which has 
given us an imperishable record of its early 
faith, culture, and conquests in the hiero- 


name, Copt, is the “ gypt”” of Egypt, modi- 
fied to suit the vowel chords of its Moslem 
oppressors ; and its language (could they 
but speak it) is a primitive one, chiefly 
representative of the Hamitic family of 
mankind. 

Political power departed from the Egyp- 
tian race several centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, but a new period of glory dawned 
on it with the preaching of St. Mark, whom 
it counts as its first patriarch. The church, 
which includes Athanasius among its popes 
and Origen among its teachers, and whose 
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THE MONKS OF DEYR ANTONIUS 


roll of martyr heroes is undoubtedly the 
very longest in existence, ought to hold 
no mean place in the economy of Christen- 
dom. ‘This condensed narrative of our 
visit to the monasteries may perhaps enable 
us to trace the causes of their decadence. 

Through the kindness of Lord Cromer 
and of Butros Pasha, minister for foreign 
affairs, we obtained an introduction to the 
Coptic patriarch, Cyril V, and he in turn 
gave us letters to the bishops of two monas- 
teries, Deyr Antonius on the Red Sea, and 
Deyr Macarius in the Nitrian Desert, about 
sixty miles west of Cairo. 


From a photograph 


A GROUP, INCLUDING ONE OF THE VISITORS, AT 


DEYR ANTONIUS 


We were prevented from setting out on 
our first trip till February 18. We con- 
tracted with Suleiman Moussa, a young 
Copt from the Fayum, to take us, with 
every possible comfort, to the two monas- 
teries near the shore of the Red Sea, and 
afterward to the four in the Wady Natrén, 
or Nitrian Desert. 

Suleiman went to Bésh, a town contain- 
ing the two branch monasteries which 
supply the Red Sea convents with neces- 
saries. He first presented the patriarch’s 
letter to the bishop of Deyr Antonius, from 
whom he had a very gracious reception. 

Bishop Arsenius of Auba 
Bctos, however, was more diffi- 
cult to conciliate. He at first 
declared that no woman should 
ever set foot in his monastery. 
This was not quite unreason- 
able, seeing that such an event 
had never occurred during the 
sixteen hundred years of its ex- 
istence. After parleying with 
the bishop for about six hours, 
Suleiman was told that the con- 
vent of Auba Bolos could not 
brook the indignity of being 
supposed to follow in the wake 
of Deyr Antonius, and that if 
its gate—or rather trap-door— 
was to be opened, the patriarch 
must write a special letter to 
Bishop Arsenius. This his Holi- 
ness very kindly consented to 
do; and so on Monday, the 
18th, we took a morning train 
for Bosh, and found a carriage 
with two horses waiting for us 
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at the station. At the branch monastery 
of Deyr Antonius a strip of carpet was 
spread on the stone ledges outside of the 
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dine with him; but we represented, first, 
that we had another complimentary visit 
to pay to his colleague of Auba Bolos, and, 
second, that our tents were on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, opposite Beni Souef, and 
that it would take us several hours to reach 
them before sunset. At length he allowed 
us to go, and a few minutes’ walk brought 
us to the door of the Auba Bolos branch 
convent. Bishop Arsenius received us in a 
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gates, and we were asked to partake of a 
cup of coffee, as the bishop was asleep. 
lhe bishop finally appeared, a tall, benev- 


olent-looking man. He received us most 
cordially, and took us to an upper room, 
where coffee and sweets were served. He 


was very anxious that we. should stay and 


ground-floor apartment quite near the en- 
trance. He was seated squatting on a divan 
before which lay the slippers which had 
dropped off from his stockinged feet; and 
from his head the tarboosh had likewise 
fallen, leaving a white skullcap behind it. 
He had a portly figure and a heavy round 
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face, which suggested a cross between the 
Semite and the Libyan. After we had been 
accommodated with chairs, the tarboosh 
contrived to creep back to the episcopal 
head. At last, after imbibing several cups 
of coffee, he sent a messenger to fetch that 
potent instrument, his pen. The room was 
so bare of furniture that we began to wonder 
where the ink and the paper were to come 
from. The pen turned out to be a self- 
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THE START 

ON crossing the river and reaching camp, 
we made the acquaintance of our escort. 
Suleiman had engaged for us a first-rate 
cook, a spare elderly man, named Mo- 
hammed Abdul Daim, “slave of the Eter- 
nal,” who, though a Moslem, wore Eu- 
ropean dress. ‘The waiter was a very smart, 
good-natured little Copt named Bishoi. 


Froin photographs by Elliott & Fry 
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filling one, and I felt rebuked for hav- 
ing harbored a lurking suspicion that this 
man, who can trace his ecclesiastical de- 
scent in an unbroken line from St. Mark, 
might perchance be illiterate. He simply 
wrote on the back of the patriarch’s let- 
ter to himself, holding it Arab fashion in 
his left hand. We maintained breathless 
silence while the fateful missive came into 
being. 

We took leave of his Holiness with suit- 
able expressions of gratitude ; and when we 
perused his letter we found, first, that it 
was written in red ink (probably as a mark 
of the writer’s episcopal dignity) ; secondly, 
that the wakeel of the desert monastery 
was commanded to show us all its books; 
and, thirdly, that if any of the monks should 
be refractory, and should object to the 
presence of women in the convent, they 
were to be locked up together in a room 
during the period of our visit. 


MRS. MARGARET. DUNLOP GIBSON 


Suleiman had made a contract with the 
sheik of the Bedouin tribe who have the 
hereditary duty of carrying provisions on 
their camels to the Red Sea monasteries. 

The sheik Suleiman el Mubarrik signed 
the contract, but did not himself come with 
us. He sent his brother Suleiman (con- 
tracted to Salman), an elderly man, in 
special charge of me and my camel; and 
his nephew Hassan, only slightly younger, 
with Mrs. Gibson. These men were much 
gentler and less quarrelsome than our Bed- 
ouin friends in the Sinaitic peninsula. 

In starting we were escorted by sheiks 
Salman and Hassan, who told us that all 
the district round the seven-domed mon- 
astery where we had passed the night is 
called Byad ul Nasara, “the region of the 
Christians,” being inhabited exclusively by 
Copts. 

We then turned our backs to the Nile 
and our faces to a range of white limestone 
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hills, the highest peak of which is called 
Hangar esh-Shabruk. 

On the evening of the 23d we ap- 
proached the convent. It was eery work 
riding by moonlight on that unknown 
path—unknown even to our dragoman. 
The sheik at length sent a thrill of hope 
into our hearts by calling out, “ Ed-Deyr,” 
and we peered eagerly through the dark- 


ness, trying to catch a glimpse either of - 


the convent or of our white tents against 
the outline of the cliffs that loomed in front 
of us. At last we became aware that we 
were skirting a great white wall, and then 
we saw our tents, illumined from within. 
Before them were a number of shapeless 
dots, our camels ; and beyond them a group 
of dark figures, the monks. Bishoi and the 
Bedouin helped us to alight, and we had 
to pass before the hooded group, shaking 
hands with some twenty of them, Mrs. Gib- 
son getting her fingers kissed by several. 

Next morning being Sunday, we were 
escorted. by the wakeel, Abuna Ecladius, 
through a small opening in the wall, or 
rather through a doorway which had been 
partly built up, and then through a ponder- 
ous gate (unlocked by two clumsy wooden 
keys), which had been presented to the 
monastery fifty years ago by a patriarch 
(Cyril IV) who was one of the monastic 
community. It is opened only once a year, 
but an exception was made in honor of our 
visit; for the monks still cling to their an- 
cient mode of entrance by a windlass and 
a rope. 


A TRADITION OF SIXTEEN HUNDRED 
- YEARS BROKEN 


As we stepped across the threshold we had 
the unique sensation that we were breaking 
the tradition of sixteen hundred years ; and 
only the conviction that the said tradition 
is not holy, that it has its roots in the wor- 
ship of Serapis rather than of the true God, 
enabled us to overcome the natural diffi- 
dence which we felt. 

Passing some of the cells, we entered the 
church, the two domes of which were sup- 
ported by square pillars, and arches some 
of which were round and others pointed. 
In its little nave was a congregation of 
black-robed monks. Between the nave and 
the sanctuary was a kind of narrow chan- 
cel occupied by a choir of six men, where 
Suleiman and we were accommodated with 
chairs. The sanctuary was shut off by a 
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magnificent screen of olive-wood, inlaid 
with a design of Coptic crosses in ivory 
and mother-of-pearl fitted into a massive 
wall, from which the whitewash has been 
slowly crumbling for four centuries. Over 
the central door of the screen was a Coptic 
inscription : “ Hail to the temple of God.” 
Two glass lamps and six ostrich eggs caged 
in silver were suspended from the roof. 

A half-defaced Arabic inscription on 
the wall reminded us of the tragic history 
of the place. Four hundred years ago 
some Moslem slaves whom the monks of 
Deyr Antonius and of Auba Bolos had 
imprudently bought and treated with 
severity rose in rebellion and slew their 
masters, burning the two monasteries and 
all the treasures, including the manuscripts 
which they contained. For eighty years 
none dwelt in the deserted ruins, but then 
they were rebuilt, and a community of 
ascetics reoccupied the sacred sites. The 
two celebrants wore flowing white linen 
gowns with hoods over their heads; on the 
breast, back, and sleeves of these were em- 
broidered large Coptic crosses in red and 
brown. The ommos, or prior, sang in the 
choir; he had a very fine voice and musical 
taste. He also played very prettily on a 
tinkling cymbal of ancient form. Each 
monk held in his hand a staff the handle 
of which formed a cross, and the faces of 
all bore deep marks of the privations they 
had endured. 

The service lasted for two hours, and 
toward its close all present, including our- 
selves, went up to the door of the sanctuary 
and received a blessing from the chief cele- 
brant, which consisted mainly in his laying 
a hand on our cheeks. Then followed a 
distribution of consecrated loaves, rather 
larger than scones, each stamped with six- 
teen little crosses inside a circle round 
which the legend *Ayto¢ 6 Ged¢ is repeated 
three times. We then inspected the coarse 
wooden paintings on the church walls, saw 
the tomb of Auba Marcus, the disciple of 
Deyr Antonius, and visited two other 
churches with five inlaid screens, on the 
floors of which wheat was piled up and 
olives were spread out to dry. 

We then passed into the garden, which 
covers about four acres of ground, and 
among its palm-trees, olives, tamarisks, and 
apricots we saw the feeder of all its life— 
a fountain gushing out of the limestone 
rock. 
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After our midday rest we returned to 
the convent and examined the manuscripts, 
which are kept in a small room behind the 
sanctuary in a little church. Before seeing 
them we were conducted into the gasr, a 
little square tower approached: by a rough 
wooden drawbridge. It hada steep, narrow 
stone stair and several rooms, containing 
absolutely nothing of value. It has been 
constructed as the last place of refuge for 
the garrison in the event of a siege. 

The books were piled in a disorderly 
fashion on tables, and in and on two low 
cupboards. They were partly printed and 
partly Arabic or Coptic manuscripts: not 
earlier than the fourteenth century. Among 
them were editions of Coptic and Syriac 
Bibles similar to those we possess at home, 
and recent publications of the patriarchal 
press, and even of the American Presby- 
terian Mission. 

The only manuscripts which interested 
us were two copies of the “ Didascalia 
Sanctorum Apostolorum”’ in Arabic, and 
a copy of the romance of “ Barlaam and 
Josaphat.” While I was examining the 
latter, the wakeel remarked that there was 
a better copy; he did not know where it 
was, but I would come to it. When I did 
come to it, however, it was neither so old 
nor so clearly written as the copy I had 
first seen, so I took that down to our tents 
and photographed the twenty-four pages 
which contained the apology of Aristides, 
thinking that an Arabic version might be 
interesting to our friend Dr. Rendel Harris, 
the discoverer of the Syriac version on 
Mount Sinai. 

When we had finished this, Suleiman 
came and said: “The wakeel says it is a 
pity the ladies should take so much trouble, 
for he has made a faithful copy of the 
whole book with its one hundred and-sev- 
enty leaves, and he is willing to sell it to 
you for twenty shillings.” I at once agreed 
to buy this copy, for we did not care to 
spend three hundred and forty out of our 
five hundred films on a single paper manu- 
script. Moreover, the carelessness of Sulei- 
man’s servants had deprived us of half our 
means of photographing. 

The next news we had was that the 
wakeel had been imprudent enough to tell 
the other monks about the proposed sale, 
and that they had vehemently opposed it, 
threatening to beat him, and even to kill 
him, if he carried out his intention. They 
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allowed that a copy.made by himself was 
his own property, but argued that it was 
his duty to present it to the monastery as 
a possession forever. : : 

It was passing strange that a question 
which had agitated the Church of Ireland 
in the sixth century, which led: to a bloody 
war and afterward to the excommunication 
and banishment of St. Columba, should 
crop up again in the twentieth century. 
But I was not at all inclined to acquiesce 
in King Diarmaid’s verdict that “a calf 
should go with its cow.” 


ST. ANTHONY’S CLOSE QUARTERS. 


SHORTLY before four o’clock we started 
to climb up the face of a steep chalk hill 
to St. Anthony’s cave. Before we had 
reached the height of one thousand and 
fifty feet above the convent we felt as if 
we were being roasted alive. The cave is 
entered by a small aperture in the face of 
this cliff, leading into.a narrow passage 
where there is hardly room for both one’s 
feet, and none for one’s head without 
stooping. One wriggles with difficulty into 
a circular chamber nearly filled with an 
altar of rock and earth, on which the guide 
had placed a taper; to the right of this is 
the hole where the saint slept. 


THE BIRTHPLACE AND NURSERY 
OF MONASTICISM 


Ir is easy to comprehend on these lonely, 
barren cliffs why Egypt has been the birth- 
place and nursery of monasticism. Recent 
discoveries have revealed the fact that this 
existed before Christianity; for there was 
a community of ascetics in the Serapeum 
of Memphis in the fourth century B.c. 
During the persecutions under Severus, 
Decius, and other Roman emperors, what 
was more natural than that well-known 
Christians should fly from the populous 
towns and green fields of the Delta and 
Nile valley, to take refuge in mountain 
caves, near to some little oasis, placing 
many leagues of barren wilderness between 
them and their tormentors? Food might 
be scarce, but water was assured to them; 
and in these circumstances marriage, with 
the prospective care of young children, 
would be highly undesirable, or, as St. Paul 
puts it, not “ good for the present distress.” 

What was at first a necessity came to be 
looked on as a virtue; a false conception 
of God’s character as that of a hard task- 
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master was engendered ; one of our Lord’s 
sayings and certain passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, isolated from their context, were 
interpreted, without any reference to the 
rest of Holy Writ, as a prohibition of mar- 
riage to the followers of the Christ. Thus 
a new yoke, harder than that of Judaism, 
was fabricated; holiness was supposed to 
consist largely in outward observances ; and 
mortification of the flesh was put on a level 
with sanctification of the spirit. Asceticism 
was taught to the Latin Church by Athana- 
sius, the great Pope of Alexandria, during 
his six years’ exile; in the land of his birth 
it took such deep root that in the fourth 
century a traveler named Rufinus found 
that the whole population of Oxyrhynchus 
had become monks and nuns, each sex oc- 
cupying a separate quarter of the town. 
The process of flight from the city to 
the caves must have been often repeated 
during the period of Moslem misrule ; and 
to this we probably owe the preservation 
of many valuable manuscripts ; for neither 
the most daring of Mameluke soldiers nor 
the most bloodthirsty of Mohammedan 
street mobs would have cared to follow 
the fugitives over a “ black country ” where 
food and water could be supplied to them 
only by an organized transport of camels. 
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A little below the cave is the ruined 
chapel of Bolos, Anthony’s disciple. We 
hurried down with the help of the two 
sheiks in order that we might make use of 
the fast-fading daylight in getting over the 
steep rocks and loose stones. Suleiman 
kept speculating whether it was true that 
the saint came down by this path twice a 
day for water, and that his only sustenance 
was a small piece of bread once in every 
five days. My sister and I thought the 
former tale not improbable, Anthony prob- 
ably having been a much more nimble 
mountaineer than our little dragoman ; but 
the latter tale must be the expansion of 
some much more credible fact. 

The kommos called on us in the evening, 
and was much more shy than any country 
peasant girl; he kept a fold of his soft dark 
robe over one eye, while the other was re- 
ligiously cast down. All his talk he directed 
to Suleiman. 

Leaving at half-past seven, we rode 
along the Wady el Arabab in front of the 
chalk hills till half-past eleven. This was 
the only portion of our journey in which 
we suffered from intense heat. Remount- 
ing at quarter-past two, we came in sight 
of the Red Sea and a portion of the Sinai- 
tic peninsula about Hamam Faraén. The 
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glare from the white rocks was very trying 
to our eyes, and we were glad to find our 
tents at ten minutes to six in the shelter of 
some little sand hills. 


A MYSTERIOUS CRY 


NeExT morning (February 27) we were 
awakened before four o’clock by the mo- 
notonous shrill cry of an animal. It mur- 
dered sleep, so I went out with a lighted 
candle, but could not see whence the sound 
came. There was nota breath of wind, and 
the kitchen tent and the Bedonin’s camp 
lay perfectly still. Yet the thing whirred 
away, sometimes quite close to me, some- 
times several yards off. I returned to bed, 
and, in spite of the persistent disturbance, 
fell asleep, only to wake again at six and 
hear the wair as loud as ever. I went out 
again, but failed to find anything in the 
first dawn. The noise only ceased when 
our servants awoke and began to talk, al- 
though no one save ourselves had heard it. 
Sheik Mohammed said from my descrip- 
tion it must have been a wild eagle. 


We started at twenty-five minutes to 


eight, and in fifteen minutes stood on the 
ridge of a small pass, whence we had a 
magnificent view of the Red Sea, with the 
Sinai range beyond it, every peak of which 
we were able to identify. Ten minutes later 
we were on the sea-shore. 

At a quarter to six we came in sight of 
the little convent perched high on a rock. 
We had proposed, in view of the dislike 
which the monks would probably feel for 
our presence, to encamp at half an hour’s 
distance; but the Bedouin could not be 
restrained from squatting as close as pos- 
sible to a fountain; so, after clambering 
over a rugged hill, we were delighted to 
see our tents pitched before the main- en- 
trance (I dare not call it a gate) anda 
monk talking to a group of our Bedouins 
from the lofty parapet. Before we had 
time to present the bishop’s letter an invi- 
tation came to us from the community to 
take either lunch or dinner in the monas- 
tery next day. 


ENTRANCE BY ROPE AND WINDLASS 
INTO THE MONASTERY 


NEXT morning we found we had not been 
misinformed as to the mode of entrance 
into the convent. Like Deyr Antonius, it 
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LOWERING MRS. GIBSON FROM DEYR 
AUBA BOLOS 


is surrounded by a not very ancient wall 
some fifty feet high, monotonous in its 
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grayness, and broken on the northwest side 
only by an apse-like recess, above which a 
trap-door may be opened or shut at will. 
Through this trap-door a thick cable rope 
is raised or lowered by means of a great 
wooden windlass. The kommos Ecladius, 
a tall, broad-shouldered, handsome man, 
mounted in order to show us the way. 
Large iron hooks attached by small ropes 
to the great cable were fastened round his 
waist, and he held firmly to the cable with 
his hands while he was being drawn up, 
pushing himself away from the wall with 
his feet as he rose. Suleiman was the next 
victim ; but as he neared the top he became 
giddy and his feet waggled backward and 
forward. But the ropes round his waist 
saved him from falling, and he disappeared 
safely up through the trap-door. 

Mrs. Gibson and I sat down on stones 
and declared positively that if this was the 
only mode of ingress we must relinquish 
the pleasure of seeing the interior of the 
convent. An ordinary rush basket was then 
let down, and I was invited to enter it. 
But my sister said she would never consent 
to this ; and in truth it looked hardly strong 
enough to bear my weight. Some of the 
rope netting, which had been used for pro- 
tecting our baggage when on the backs 
of the camels, was then brought and was 
now formed into a basket; a red quilt was 
folded into it, and I was made to kneel on 
this, the rope netting being roughly sewn 
round my waist. I closed my eyes, and a 
minute later opened them, to find a dozen 
monks, in a state of great delight, standing 
ready to help me out. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Gibson was 
by my side. Then about thirty monks fell 
into their places in a procession, carry- 
ing candles, crosses, and banners; a bell 
was pealed, a cymbal tinkled, and we 
marched behind them, along narrow wind- 
ing paths between cells of unburnt bricks, 
to the church, where we found some chairs 
placed for us in the choir. The center of 
the building was surmounted by a dome 
supported by three round but slightly 
pointed arches, reposing on a wall and two 
massive square pillars. The sanctuary was 
fenced off with a screen of olive-wood in- 
laid with ivory. It had two doors, and 
between them stood the reading-desk. The 
service lasted for two hours and was con- 
ducted by two white-robed celebrants, as 
at Deyr Antonius. 
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Suleiman was asked to read one of the 
lessons from an Arabic manuscript of the 
Gospels, and he did it in a clear, distinct 
voice. Then lighted tapers were placed in 
our hands, and the kommos, Abuna Ecla- 
dius el-Farragh, delivered an Arabic oration 
in very sonorous tones in honor of our 
visit. We were told that “all things in 
heaven rejoice with us this day, all things 
on earth rejoice with us this day, and all 
the angels rejoice with us this holy day, 
over the coming of these ladies.” From 
this the speaker passed to an enumeration 
of the good works we were supposed to 
have done, in which he must have drawn 
largely on his imagination, for I could not 
in the least follow him, excepting that the 
last was “we had built up the house of 
Israel.” 

Next came a eulogium on our beloved 
sovereign Queen Victoria, and a lament 
over her death ; then an expression of grati- 
tude to Lord Cromer, and to the noble 
English nation, for their deliverance of 
the Egyptians from Ahmed Arabi Pasha, 
for the works of irrigation, and for the 
establishment of schools, etc. It ended 
with an eloquent passage about the tri- 
umphs of the cross. The whole proceeding 
took us greatly by surprise, for we had in 


‘no way expected to be looked on as repre- 


sentatives of such important interests. 

We then inspected the bakery, walked 
round the little garden, photographed some 
of the monks, and examined their small 
store of manuscripts, which were similar in 
character to those at Deyr Antonius, only 
that one containing the sermons of St. 
Simeon the Stylite was on vellum. 

We partook of luncheon supplied, not 
without difficulty, by our own cook, in a 
dusty, dimly lighted chamber; then we 
were conducted to the trap-door. I was 
again sewed up in the rope netting. The 
windlass was turned, I closed my eyes, and 
just as I opened them to ascertain if I had 
yet begun to descend I found myself on 
mother earth, with Bishoi bending over 
me in his yellow dress, ready to help me 
out. The kommos and the wakeel drank 
coffee with us after dinner, and during their 
visit the supposed eagle began his cry, and 
they at once pronounced him to be a 
cricket! 

Next morning, after breakfast, we found 
the kommos and three other monks pre- 
pared to escort us down the valley. They 
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parted from us after repeating together 
a prayer for our safety and crossing them- 
selves. We reached the tents at half-past 
five. 

As the monks expected us in the church 
at half-past eight the next morning, we 
went and listened to the same kind of ser- 


vice that we had heard on the previous 
Sunday. Only I understood it better, and 
caught several phrases of the droned Cop- 
tic. Some of the responses, such as evyapto- 
toduev Kupte (“ We thank thee, O Lord”), 
were decidedly in pure. Greek. An old 
man read a lesson from an Arabic trans- 
lation of St. John. 


THE DESERTS SET THE AIR IN MOTION 


In the early part of the night there was 
again a very high wind, which fell toward 
morning. It occurred to us_that this may 
be the very purpose which the vast African 
deserts serve in the economy of nature, 
namely, to set the airin motion. The sand 
is very tenacious in retaining the heat of the | 
sun, and as the air cools rapidly after sun- 
set, the contrast between its temperature 
and that of the hot earth causes a current 
of exchange between the two which makes 
its effect felt far beyond the desert; so 
that possibly the Sahara contributes to the 
health of Europe. 

We lunched in the mouth of a cave, and 
then rode for half an hour along the east 
bank of the Nile toward our white tents. 


THE MONASTERIES IN WADY NATRON (NITRIA) 


[StarTING from Cairo on the 12th of 
March of the same year, Mrs. Lewis and 
Mrs. Gibson visited the Coptic monasteries 
of Nitria. They traveled on dromedaries 
from the Pyramids, and came first to Deyr 
Abu Macar (Macarius).| 

We were admitted through a very low 
doorway, where even camels and donkeys 
have to kneel in passing. It can be effec- 
tually closed in time of war by two granite 
millstones which are kept in readiness near 
it. We were received by the wakeel, who 
had traveled all night from Izbet Tris, a 
village on the canal, connected with the 
monastery, in order to receive us, Suleiman 
having sent him the patriarch’s letter from 
el-Wardan. As we were talking with him in 
an upper room, a monk, sixty years of age, 
came in. He had lived for thirty-five years 
in the convent, and had then betaken him- 
self to the solitary cave, which he had occu- 
pied for the preceding six years, emerging 
only on Sundays to attend the church ser- 
vice, or when he desired to see the wakeel. 
He was a spare man with a finely shaped 


forehead, good teeth, a cavernous hole in 
each cheek, and eyes dropping water from 
ophthalmia. 

I soon asked about the manuscripts, and 
we were conducted into the keep over a 
drawbridge. The books were kept very 
untidily in a three-shelved cupboard, and 
were late Arabic texts of no great value. 
The floor of the room was literally inch- 
thick with dust (like city streets), but a 
carpet was spread on it, whereon we de- 
posited the books as we took them out. 
Some of the monks squatted round and 
began to read, droning aloud as they did 
so, a process which was calculated to give 
us a headache, while we were deciphering 
colophons and titles in the faint light af- 
forded by tiny slits of windows. 

I observed a large table at the end of 
the room; upon it lay a pile of manuscripts 
which had lost their bindings and had a 
great quantity of loose leaves. They were 
evidently all Arabic paper, but a few of 
their leaves had fallen on the floor, where 
they were trampled into the thick dust by 
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any passing foot. The wakeel was not in 
the room, and it would have been abso- 
lutely useless to say anything to the almost 
illiterate company who surrounded us. I 
could very easily have placed some of the 
manuscripts under my traveling-cloak with- 
out the slightest fear of detection, but my 
conscience would not allow me to do so. 
My sister had in the meantime opened a 
box in which were some worthless odds 
and ends; also some manuscripts, one of 
which contained the story of Aphikia, lately 
edited by her from a Paris manuscript. 

I sent Suleiman to the wakeel Abuna 
Faltaus, with a message to say that as the 
monks evidently did not care for the pile 
of papers on the table, it would be an ad- 
vantage if he were to sell them to us. The 
wakeel replied : “ Have you not noticed the 
curses which are written at the end of these 
books on whosoever shall take them out 
of the convent door? I have no wish to 
stand beside Judas Iscariot on the day of 
judgment.” 

So I sent back a message to the effect 
that I was willing to take all these curses 
on myself alone if he would only give me 
the right to carry the books out. This I 
could do the more readily because I be- 
lieved that the Almighty had given us the 
power to bless one another, not to curse. 

But the wakeel was obdurate. He had 
not the power to do it, he said, and he 
was not sure if any one else had. The 
books will have disappeared,—some of 
them in five years at the most,—for the 
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moths will eat them up, but out of the door 
of the convent they should not.go. 

I could not help a parting shot, so I 
bade Suleiman say, “If .my sister and I 
had only been two moths, you would have 
let us have these books gratis.” 

Next morning we attended service in the 
so-called “ Church of the Elders,’’ where 
the still unburied bodies of the three -Sts. 
Macarius repose on an ancient and massive 
wooden bier. 

Tradition has not reported accurately as 
to which of these three saints it was who 
founded the monastery: the one who was 
a priest in Alexandria in the days of 
Athanasius; the one, his contemporary, 
who lived in this desert, being a disciple 
of St. Anthony; or yet a third, about whom 
very little is known. Therefore, to make 
sure of being protected by the right saint, 
the monks keep all three bodies, and re- 
move them to a bier which stands empty 
in each of the other churches within the 
convent walls whenever a special service 
is held in any of them. This is probably 
a survival of the ancient Egyptian belief 
in the 4a, or shade of the departed, who 
was always supposed to be present wher- 
ever his mummy might be. 

Next morning we visited the monastery 
of Deyr Suriani, which, to Syriac scholars, 
has become classic ground, seeing that 
some of the greatest treasures of the Brit- 
ish Museum were for centuries concealed 
within its walls, and in particular the Cu- 
retonian fragments of the four Gospels, the 
sister codex to the one which I found on 
Mount Sinai. Suriani is by far the pretti- 
est of the Nitrian monasteries, Auba Bi- 
shoi coming second. We were admitted 
without difficulty, Abuna Faltaus, the wa- 
keel of Deyr Macarius, having preceded 
us with the patriarch’s letter. 

We soon found ourselves seated in an 
airy, pleasant room on the ground floor, 
with a back door opening into the garden, 
and in a few minutes we were talking with 
the kommos and the chief monks about 
manuscripts. One of them chanced to ask 
us if there were any Syriac ones of any an- 
cient date, and I replied: 

“Oh, yes; there is one of the year a.p. 
411, which the British Museum bought 
from your predecessors.” 

To our amazement, not one of these men 
had ever heard of Curzon or Tattam, nor 
did they seem in the least aware that their 
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convent had ever possessed a Syriac manu- 
script. However, we were soon conducted 
to a small room in the qasr, where we 
found two little cupboards full of books, 
and a stone reservoir, partly beneath the 
level of the floor, containing a collection 
of loose leaves. There was the usual 
amount of dust. Mrs. Gibson noticed two 
very fine Coptic manuscripts of the New 
Testament, dated respectively a.p. 1220 
and A.D. 1256. 

[The sisters picked out from Arabic paper 
manuscripts the Books of the Maccabees, 
the Book of the Prophets, the Books of 
Solomon and Ben Sira bound together 
with the story of Aphikia, and the apocry- 
phal Acts of the Apostles. They resolved 
to photograph the last of these, i.e., two 
hundred and seventy pages. This they 
accomplished, taking one hundred and 
eighty in a single day.] 


A BEAU-IDEAL OF HOLINESS 


On Sunday morning we heard the end of 
the church service, and were then told 
about an old hermit who had lived far 
away in a cave of the wilderness for twelve 
years, subsisting on the charity of the Bed- 
ouin, his food being wild herbs (what 
could they be ?) and dry bread, which can 
be kept for a long time and expanded in 
water. One day in the course of his wan- 
derings he found himself at sunset by the 
wall of Deyr Suriani. He had no idea that 
any one lived there till he perceived a 
massive door and a bell-rope. He pulled 
the latter, and a voice from within asked: 

“Who are you?” 

“A poor stranger.” 

“Are you a monk?” 

“¥en.” 

“Then come in.” 

A cell was assigned to him, and in a few 
days he expressed his desire to remain, but 
not to share the life of the community, for 
he never attends the church service, and 
never speaks to any one, except from neces- 
sity, nor does he like to be spoken to. He 
sits in his cell and receives a little dry 
bread and water every day or every second 
day. 

In the afternoon we visited Auba Bishoi, 
where the monks gave us coffee and a 
friendly welcome. The few manuscripts 
which it possesses were: in an upper room 
of the qasr, in a small cupboard, the dust 
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in which they were lying being denser than 
any we had yet seen. 

Deyr Barramous is much cleaner and in 
better order than the other monasteries. 
It is also more frequently visited by stran- 
gers, and I cannot therefore affirm with 
confidence of it, as of the previous monas- 
teries, that no woman has entered the place 
before us. : 

On the morrow the train bore us swiftly 
over the dreary wilderness for four hours 


- back to civilization. 


THE HOPELESS CONDITION OF AN 
ANCIENT CHURCH 


THE Coptic Church is now in a very criti- 
cal position. To those who, like myself, 
have cherished the hope that she would 
rouse herself to feel the need of an edu- 
cated ministry, well grounded in the Scrip- 
tures, and apt to teach, thus assimilating 
herself perhaps to the Protestant Church 
of England, it is a staggering reflection, 
and well-nigh a shattering of hope, to learn 
that all her bishops must be chosen from 
four of the monasteries which we visited 
—from Deyr Antonius, Auba Bolos, Deyr 
Macarius, or Deyr Barramous. What must 
be the result of taking asman, however 
spiritually minded he may be, who has 
seen nothing beyond four gray walls save 
the barren desert, who knows nothing of 
the occupations, the wants, or the diffi- 
culties of his fellow-men, and then placing 
him in a position which requires the utmost 
tact and experience? The efforts of the 
progressive party have in recent years been 
shipwrecked against the will of the present 
patriarch; and the consequences are, to 
use the expression of one of them: “ Hun- 
dreds of us have become Roman Catholics, 
and thousands Protestant Presbyterians.” 

Meanwhile this ancient national church 
has in the field two determined enemies, 
Islam and Roman Catholicism, and one 
friendly rival, the American Presbyterian 
Mission. There are three causes continu- 
ally at work which insure that they shall 
increase while she decreases. 

The first and, we hope, the most power- 
ful is that in the American mission stations 
the Word of God is explained and an ap- 
peal is made both to the human intellect 
and to the heart. The people often say to 
their bishops: “Give us priests who can 
teach us, and we will not leave the church 
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of our fathers.” . The Americans have not 
sought to make proselytes; they are in the 
country as missionaries to the Moslems and 
to the Jews: but when nominal Christians 
come to them seeking for instruction and 
for church-membership which they cannot 
find elsewhere, they are not lightly refused. 

The second is this. When a man leaves 
the Coptic Church and becomes a Protes- 
tant, he gets rid once and forever of the 
obligation of fasting for one hundred and 
seventy days in the year. If he becomes a 
Roman Catholic, he has still to observe 
the forty days of Lent; if a Mussulman, 
he will have the month of Ramadan, which 
means eating by night instead of by day. 
The Coptic fasts do not mean abstinence 
from food, but only from fish, meat, milk, 
eggs, and butter. Vegetable ‘oil is allowed. 
In many families no food at all is taken 
before three o’clock in the afternoon. This 
prolonged interference with the economy 
of nutrition has had its effect on the race. 
Some there are who trace to it the lack of 
spirit which the Copts have shown in their 
resistance, or rather non-resistance, to po- 
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litical oppression. But it tells physically 
also. I am confident that a comparison 
between the weight, height, and chest- 
measurements of the Coptic and Moslem 
fellaheen in any given district of Egypt 
would tell immensely in favor of the latter. 

A consequence is that Copts are found 
in all civil employments which do not re- 
quire any bodily activity, such asclerkships. 
If you take a Coptic dragoman on a land 
journey, he almost invariably engages a 
Syrian waiter, as if aware of the defi- 
ciencies of his own people. The shop- 
keeping industry in Egypt is in the hands 
of the Greeks, many of whom are descen- 
dants of those who settled there in the 
days of the Pharaohs, even long before 
the time of Alexander; and Italian masons 
have to be imported for the erection of 
European houses. 

The third cause lies in their marriage 
customs. No free choice is allowed to 
their young people. A man must not look 
upon the face of the bride whom his mother 
or sister may have chosen for him till a 
day or even two days after he has been 
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indissolubly united to her. Love in such 
cases does not come spontaneously. We 
have been told that many of the older 
married couples are wretched. 

These things all taken together show 
that a change is impending. Whether it 
will be in the direction of the Coptic Church 
embracing in its own bosom the ideas of 
modern progress and assimilating itself 
more nearly to the pattern of the infant 
church which existed in the days of St. 
Mark, or whether it 
will become a mere 
empty shell of official- ° 
ism and _ traditional 
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Several leaves have been torn from the 
book, one from the middle and about eight 
from the end. The dealer confessed to 
having sold these piecemeal to passing 
travelers. The leaf from the middle has 
turned up in Germany, having been de- 
tected and edited by Dr. Friedrich Schul- 
thess, in the “Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft,” Vol. 
LVI, p. 253. Its text exactly fits the gap 
left in the manuscript purchased by me. 
It is of some impor- 
tance for the history 
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meonoan a: ‘sh, been lost from the 
end. I therefore ap- 

wO¥r9: ‘er part) peal to all who within 


acquired antiquities 


in Egypt to see if 
SHAQ 


among these there be 


the last ten years have 
wah ec weston — 


ava ruin. ~~) not a scrap of parch- 


years | ment with writing 
earlier I succeededin = - im ate. 7 corresponding to the 


obtaining from a pri- 
vate source a manu- 
script to which I de- 
sire to draw the at- 
tention of the Ameri- 
can traveling public. 

It isa lectionary of 
readings from the Old 
Testament and from 
St. Paul’s Epistles, 
written in Palestinian 
Syriac ; that is, in the 





In reduced facsimile 


~X g °° yon accompanying _ illus- 
4 rn way tration, and, if there 

X L seco noo be, to communicate 
either with me or with 


“ent the editor of THE 


CENTURY. 

I have lately pre- 
sented the manuscript 
to the library of West- 
minster Theological 
College, Cambridge. 
It might be desirable 


dialect of Aramaic, SAMPLE PAGE OF A LECTIONARY WRITTEN that the last leaves, 


which was spoken in IN PALESTINIAN SYRIAC (SEE 
ADJOINING TEXT) 


Galilee during our 
Lord’s earthly — life 
and for two centuries afterward, the tongue 
which “bewrayed” St. Peter. It bears the 
same relation to the Edessan or literary 
Syriac as the Doric of ancient Greece did 
to the Attic, or as English does to Scotch. 
This manuscript is absolutely unique of its 
kind, because, although three other copies 
of a lectionary in the same dialect exist, 
one in the Vatican Library and two at 
Mount Sinai, they contain a text of the 
Gospels, while this one provides us with 
lessons from the other books of the Bible. 





if found, should be 
restored to the vol- 
ume. But it is of far 
greater importance that we should ascer- 
tain their date, which is probably in the 
eleventh century. Each leaf measures five 
and three feurths inches by four inches; 
the writing is in one column, and there 
are fourteen or fifteen lines on each page. 
The text of the first missing leaf ought to 
begin with Isaiah xxv., in the middle of the 
third verse. The page which is shown in 
the illustration contains a remarkable read- 
ing of Isaiah ii. 7: “To his kingdom there 
is no frontier.” 
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From a photograph 
AUDIENCE-HALL IN THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT SURAKARTA 


“THE NAIL OF THE UNWERSE’ 


AN EMPEROR OF JAVA “AND HIS COURT 


BY ERNST VON HESSE-WARTEGG 


eR HERE is an empire on this 
FF =) planet which for strange origi- 
*. 1 ¢y nality might as well be situated in 
Mars. It is governed by two 
emperors at the same time, and withal is 
not larger than the State of Delaware. 
Both emperors reside in the same city, each 
has his own resplendent court, enormous 
revenues, armies, imperial chancellors, gov- 
ernment officers, and courts of justice. 
Only one of these emperors is known to 
the outside world, and he only to a slight 
extent. The name and titles of the lead- 
ing one would easily fill a column; his sub- 
jects, one million in number, call him the 
Susuhunan, and he himself modestly signs 
himself Pakoe Bowono X—“ Nail of the 
Universe, the Tenth.” In him his people 





venerate not only their sovereign ruler but 
also their religious pontiff, placed so high 
above them that none dares approach him 
upright or cover him with a glance; his 
state ministers, and even his own brothers, 
crouch before him with folded hands as if 
in prayer, and with downcast eyes. Yet 
he is a powerless puppet in the hands of a 
small European nation, and may not even 
receive or despatch a letter without pre- 
viously submitting it to the Javan repre- 
sentative of the Dutch. He actually rules 
his empire, every square inch of it, which 
he calls his personal property ; yet he may 
not walk or ride outside the palace gates 
without the former’s permission. He keeps 
thousands of troops at his own expense, 
men with modern swords and rifles, Ama- 
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zons with ancient lances, bows and arrows; 
yet he is virtually a prisoner in his own 
palace, the grounds of which cover nearly 
a square mile, where there are hundreds of 
buildings, the most sumptuous halls, luxuri- 











him; yet he may not trust any of the men, 
and surrounds himself entirely with women. 
Thousands of the latter are at his beck and 
call; hundreds he calls his more or less le- 
gitimate wives, who have borne him many 


From a photograph, Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


THE EMPEROR OF SURAKARTA IN STREET COSTUME 


ous chambers, and store-rooms and stables, 
with many thousands of attendants. Still he 
has no kitchen and no cook, his own meals 
being sent to him daily from outside. He 
is absolute master over all his people, who 
depend for their livelihood entirely upon 


sons; yet he has no direct heir to the 
throne, which is one of the oldest and most 
eminent in Asia. 

This curious personage is his Majesty 
the Emperor of Surakarta. 

Surakarta is all that is left of the once 
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powerful empire of Mataram, comprising, 
till the last century, the whole of the island 
of Java, larger than the State of New York 
and with nearly four times its population. 
Since the advent of the Dutch and Eng- 
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Susuhunan, deeming it more practical, in 
view of the turbulent character of the Java- 
nese, to govern them through their heredi- 
tary ruler, with the friendly advice of the 
Dutch government and its representative. 





From a photograph. Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


THE EMPRESS OF SURAKARTA 


lish colonists, the empire has gradually 
dwindled down to half the size of Con- 
necticut. During their long domination 
over the East Indies the Dutch have swept 
away many kings, rajas, and princes, but 
they have spared the sovereignty of the 


Java is the home of volcanoes. ‘The 
traveler in this superbly beautiful island 
sees huge smoking craters looming up 
everywhere in the tropical sky. So also 
most Javanese in their natures conceal a 
small volcano, ready to burst forth at a 
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moment’s notice. Repeated bloody up- 
risings of the natives in different parts of 
the island have proved the insecurity of 
the small number of Dutch residents— fifty 
thousand against twenty-six million, There- 
fore the most formidable building in the 
spreading capital of Surakarta, with its 
shady avenues and forests of gigantic tropi- 
cal trees, is a stern Dutch fortress with 
huge walls, moats, and drawbridges. The 
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stances. The present Mangkoe Negoro is 
a man of education, prouder of his distinc- 
tion as honorary colonel of the Dutch army 
than of his exalted princely rank. There- 
fore he is allowed to maintain, at his own 
expense, an army of a thousand well-drilled 
Javanese soldiers, who at any moment 
would march upon the Susuhunan’s palace 
at the will of their master, which is also 
the will of the Dutch Resident. 




















From a photograph 


SOME OF THE EMPEROR’S WIVES IN A ‘DANCE 


guns are pointed toward the imperial pal- 
ace near by, and a strong Dutch garrison, 
aided by a battalion of armed citizens, 
support the authority of the Resident. The 
latter’s stately palace, the club-house, 
church, theater, and the dwellings of the 
few Europeans, are situated within a radius 
of a few hundred yards from the castle, or 
“ Vastenburg.” 

These precautions would, however, be 
of little avail in case of a sudden outbreak, 
and, to guard more effectually against such 
emergencies, the Dutch very wisely uphold 
the sovereignty of a second emperor, the 
Mangkoe Negoro, pitting one emperor 
against the other, according to circum- 


The Mangkoe Negoro owns a smaller 
empire within the Susuhunan’s little em- 
pire—really a number of enclaves, gov- 
erned by his own officials and absolutely 
independent of “the Nail of the Universe.” 
Although the two princes are apparently 
on excellent terms, the Susuhunan having 
even chosen the Mangkoe Negoro’s daugh- 
ter for his first empress, they are in con- 
stant dread of each other, and the existing 
jealousy is ingeniously fostered by the 
Dutch: Divide et impera is the Leitmotif of 
their rule. 

Naturally it is not to the interest of the 
Dutch that the Susuhunan should devote 
his enormous revenues, amounting to 
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From a photograph 


BRIDAL CHAMBER IN THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT SURAKARTA 


several millions, to military purposes or to 
strengthen his hold upon the Javanese by 
personal government. 
diverted from such channels, and not hav- 
ing the various resources of European 


court life at his dis- 
posal, no costly 
courttheaters, corps 
de ballet, racing- 
stables, or art-gal- 
leries to support, 
no great expenses 
for traveling and 
amusements, the 
emperor devotes 
most of his time to 
the harmless intri- 
cacies of the most 
stupendous court 
ceremonial, which, 
with a nation so 
courteous and re- 
fined as is the Ja- 
vanese, surpasses 
everything to be 
seen at any other 
imperial residence. 

It is no easy 
matter to obtain ac- 
cess to the raton, 


His thoughts are 
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From a photograph 


IMPERIAL CAVALRYMEN 


as the vast palace compound is called. 
Many travelers, including Miss Scidmore, 
whose delightful Javanese sketches in THE 
CEentTuRY will be remembered, have vainly 
applied for permission to have a glimpse 


of the strange life 
within the double 
line of high white- 
washed stone walls 
inclosing the kraton 
grounds. I surely 
would have fared 
as poorly had I not 
been favored with 
letters to the Dutch 
colonial authorities 
by two reigning 
sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. The Resident 
at Surakarta, in def- 
erence to these let- 
ters, appealed to the 
Emperor for an au- 
dience for myself 
and my wife, Min- 
nie Hauk, who, as 
an operatic favorite 
of the Dutch, had 
a special title to this 
exceptional honor. 
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We were on a visit to the Resident, 
Heer de Vogel, at his sumptuous palace 
(which, like all the buildings in this part of 
Java, is, owing to frequent earthquakes, 
only one story high), when messengers from 
the Nail of the Universe appeared. They 
were shaded by an enormous state um- 
brella of yellow silk bordered by a wide 
stripe of gold, with a three-yard long staff. 
Under this portable tent, carried by a 
powerful Javanese, marched the bearer of 
the imperial letter. This missive, wrapped 
in a yellow silk cloth, was most ceremoni- 
ously handed to the Resident. It was 
written in Dutch, and the first eight or ten 
lines enumerated some of the principal 
titles of the Emperor, then the titles of the 
Emperor’s “father,” as the Resident is 
officially called; and this bulky epistle 
closed with a single line granting the audi- 
ence and appointing the time for the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Surakarta is the paradise of umbrellas. 
They are carried proudly over the heads 
of every official and every nobleman, but 
invariably are shut at the approach of a 
person of higher rank, and inside the kraton 
no umbrella may be carried open, except 
that of the Emperor himself. The um- 
brella is the crown, the wand of office, the 
outward sign of rank and distinction. 
There are umbrellas of gold inside and 
out for the Emperor; of gold outside only 
for the Empress; with a stripe of yellow 
satin for the Emperor’s brothers; with a 
wider stripe of the same material for his 
illegitimate brothers; of white silk with a 
narrow gold stripe for the illegitimate sons 
of the legitimate brothers, and so on ad 
infinitum. Every official, every military 
officer, exhibits his rank in his umbrella, 
which is invariably held from behind by 
an attendant whenever he leaves his house, 
in sunshine or in cloudy weather. 

There is an official guide-book to the 
umbrella labyrinth of Surakarta, which 
contains not less than three hundred vari- 
ous designs, in all imaginable colors and 
ornamentation. Every rank is entitled to 
a differently designed staff, and, in order to 
give due importance to all articles belong- 
ing to persons of high rank, such as letters 
or betel-boxes or spittoons (invariably 
carried behind such persons by special 
attendants whenever they go out), these 
articles are shaded by special umbrellas 
when their owner does not precede them. 

LXVIII.—94 


While partaking of our midday meal on 
the terrace of the hotel, I observed a num- 
ber of officials passing. Some were carry- 
ing a yellow, coffin-shaped box, while an 
attendant held an umbrelia of gold and 
yellow over it. These being the imperial 
colors, we imagined that the Susuhunan 
himself was passing, or that it was the 
funeral procession of some imperial prince. 
Upon inquiry we learned that the box 
contained the puddings and various vege- 
tables provided by the Resident for the 
imperial table. The Susuhunan, although 
very much married and father of many 
sons, has not yet been blessed by his first 
empress with a son, who alone can succeed 
him on the throne. In constant dread of 
being poisoned by some other aspirant to 
the gold umbrella, he has his daily nourish- 
ment cooked at his “father’s”’ kitchen. 

At the time appointed for our audience 
with the Nail of the Universe, his personal 
aide-de-camp, a Dutch cavalry officer, 
called at the hotel in a state carriage, to 
convey us to the kraton. In obedience to 
the Resident’s advice, we had adorned 
ourselves with all our badges and stars. 
An attendant at the back of our carriage 
held a richly gilded state umbrella. Cross- 
ing a vast square separating the city from 
the kraton, we alighted under enormous 
trees in front of the kraton gates, as no- 
body may ride inside the palace grounds. 
On a later occasion, when driven to the 
kraton under the guidance of the Emperor’s 
eldest brother, Prince Flower-pot, we no- 
ticed his Imperial Highness leaving his 
own shoes in the carriage and entering the 
sacred precincts barefooted. 

Each of the heavy gates, each passage- 
way connecting the various courts which 
we passed, was guarded by imperial cav- 
alry, not, as we were accustomed to see 
horsemen, in high boots and with spurs, 
but wearing simply the usual dress of the 
Javanese, a loin-cloth, the sarong, reaching 
to their ankles, held together around the 
waist by a leather belt with a cartridge- 
pouch, and the inevitable kris, or native 
dagger. The upper part of their bodies 
was bare, and on their heads they wore a 
high silk cap shaped like a flower-pot re- 
versed. Every gate was surmounted by the 
imperial coat of arms, with sun, half-moon, 
and stars as heraldic emblems. The wide 
halls and galleries were highly ornamented 
and well kept, the whole. kraton making 
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indeed a striking impression. Chamberlains 
and court officials, all with bare bodies and 
bare feet, strolled about, and there were 
groups of women here and there, all be- 
longing to the imperial household. We 
passed an enormous dining-hall, gorgeously 
furnished in European style, the tiled roof 
resting on beautifully carved and gilded 
columns, and finally entered the central 
audience-hall (see page 759), one of the 
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bell—and, behold, hidden between two of 
the old portraits there was indeed a tele- 
phone! 

But we had no time to reflect on the 
American conquest of the world, for the 
wide folding door at the farther end of the 
hall was thrown open, and a still stranger 
sight presented itself to our eyes. Through 
the door we saw another hall, smaller but 
even more gorgeous than the one in which 
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VISITING-CARD OF 


most gorgeous rooms I have seen at- any 
Oriental court. Its white marble floor, shin- 
ing like a mirror, rises about three feet from 
the ground, with marble steps leading to it. 
The columns supporting the ornamented 
ceiling are in gold and white. Hundreds of 
lights were burning in costly chandeliers of 
gold bronze and crystal, thus illuminating 
the fine old portraits of former rulers. Fe- 
male palace guards crouched on the stone 
steps; mistresses of ceremony stood erect 
near the door opposite, bowing low with 
folded hands as we entered the hall. While 
we admired our strange surroundings I was 
startled by the sharp ring of a telephone 
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we were, surrounded by hundreds of 
crouching women, all dressed in sarongs 
of different patterns, wound round the 
body, leaving the shoulders and arms bare. 
Curiously shaped jewelry glistened in their 
flatly combed black hair. Women of every 
age, some very young and pretty, all-chew- 
ing betel, looked at us with their large 
black eyes. The marble platform itself, 
covered with a beautiful carpet, was oc- 
cupied by strange people. Chairs were 
placed on three sides of the platform, and 
on these sat what I took to be actors of 
his Majesty’s theater: young men with 
thickly powdered faces and shaved eye- 
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brows, large black streaks painted above 
them, and black streaks as mustaches, 
somewhat in the fashion of clowns in 
our pantomimes. The hair was carefully 
combed back and tied up most artistically 
with dark-colored handkerchiefs, the ends 
protruding on the sides like donkeys’ ears. 
Open black jackets with silk facings, like 
dress-coats without tails, spotless white 
shirt-fronts with large diamond studs, and 
long sarongs in strange patterns completed 
their costume. Their small, well-shaped 
feet were bare, with slippers lying before 
them on the ground. On the right of the 
men sat several women, also wearing 
jackets and sarongs, but beautifully em- 
broidered and literally bedecked with costly 
jewelry. 

I could not continue my observations, 
for the Dutch captain, who, with his wife, 
accompanied us, whispered to me, “'The 
Emperor,” and bowed low three times 
before the assemblage on the platform. 
We naturally did the same, while ascend- 
ing the steps. But hardly had the young 
man in the center, who was blazing with 
diamonds, noticed my wife than he jumped 
from his seat and quickly approached, fix- 
ing his large eyes upon a decoration she 
wore. “ Hey, hey!’’ he shouted, gesticulat- 
ing at her. Suddenly the young man no- 
ticed my decorations, and, leaving my 
wife, inspected them with the eyes of a 
connoisseur, not taking the least notice of 
me personally, and jabbering rapidly. 

At last the captain succeeded in present- 
ing us to the young man with the clown’s 
face ; for this was his Majesty the Emperor 
of Surakarta, aud the young lady next to 
his seat was his principal empress. The 
Susuhunan now seemed to recognize the 
childishness of his behavior, for he pulled 
himself together and introduced his bro- 
thers and the princesses, one of them being 
his mother. Then he wished me to be 
seated next to him, while my wife was asked 
to occupy the chair next the Empress. 

The principal theme of the conversation 
which followed was the decorations we 
wore. The Emperor had never seen a lady 
wearing orders ; nor are the Dutch officials, 
almost the only Europeans he ever sees, 
specially bestowed with these glittering 
ornaments. We had to tell him about them, 
and he could not understand how a lady 
could be decorated for merely singing and 
acting. All the while, the Emperor, and 


indeed the whole company, chewed betel. 
A repulsive-looking old creature who 
crouched at the Emperor’s feet was in- 
tently watching his face, and offering him 
at intervals a richly bejeweled gold spit- 
toon. At a sign from the Emperor, the 
crouching figure folded her hands before 
her ugly face and whispered a few words to 
a female dwarf squatting behind the Em- 
peror’s throne. The dwarf did the same 
to a number of young women in the back- 
ground, and quickly, silently disappearing 
in the vast dark room behind the hall, they 
brought wine and coffee on gold trays, 
offering them to us, always seated on their 
haunches and walking on the toes. 

We had heard a good deal of the curi- 
ous ballet which is a specialty of the Java- 
nese imperial court, but which very few 
have had the privilege of witnessing. Dur- 
ing our conversation I alluded to the ballet. 
The Emperor spoke a few words to his 
special attendant, and a few minutes later 
nine young ladies, daughters of the highest 
noblemen of the empire, and good-looking, 
in the Javanese meaning of the word, ap- 
peared from behind the throne. They 
marched in single file, setting their tiny 
bare feet before them as if balancing ona 
rope. Their set faces, downcast eyes, and 
slow, measured movements were well in 
keeping with the funeral music of the 
gamelang. 

They first placed themselves in two rows, 
and, throwing themselves on the ground, 
touched it with their foreheads. Then 
began their posing: for Javanese dancing 
is a succession of most graceful figures, 
poses, and movements of the body, all exe- 
cuted with the greatest precision. Every 
motion, even that of their finger-tips, was 
in unison. No part of their bodies was 
visible except their faces, shoulders and 
arms, and feet. Though in continual mo- 
tion, they seldom lifted their feet from the 
ground or changed their places. The long 
sash suspended from the waist helped them 
to vary the dancing figures, at the termi- 
nation of which they suddenly drew pistols 
from under their belts, discharged them 
with such precision that almost one single 
shot was heard, and, bowing again, retired 
slowly to the inner apartments. 

After a short pause another group of 
dancers appeared, consisting only of four 
young women, the acme of beauty accord- 
ing to Javanese ideas. I was told they were 
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wives of the Susuhunan, and upon my 
venturing to compliment his Majesty upon 
their bewitching appearance, he smiled with 
satisfaction and remarked: “Oh, I have 
fifty more just as beautiful.” Their dan- 
cing differed from that already described, 
only their movements were, if possible, 
still more perfect examples of feminine 
grace. 

Other dancing and theatricals followed, 
always accompanied by the monotonous 
sounds of the gamelang. In the course of 
the evening I asked the Emperor’s per- 
mission sometime to inspect the regalia of 
the empire. His Majesty at once signed to 
his ugly attendant, and the whole imperial 
outfit was brought before me. A number 
of young women, walking in a crouching 
position, appeared, each ceremoniously 
carrying some precious object. I knew that 
Malay rulers do not wear crowns or scep- 
ters, but such paraphernalia as was laid 
before us I should never have dreamed of. 
There were images of elephants, horses, 
peacocks, and even the figure of a goose, 
all of gold or silver and covered with pre- 
cious stones, a gold lantern containing an 
ordinary oil-lamp, gold spittoons, betel- 
boxes, boxes for siris-leaves, and handker- 


chiefs. All this regalia is carried behind 
the Emperor whenever he appears in state 
outside the kraton. There were also huge 
parade weapons of all sorts—lances, dag- 
gers, krises, swords, all of curious shapes 


and of the richest ornamentation. ‘The 
Susuhunan explained the uses of all these 
things with childish pride. Suddenly he 
said a few words to those behind him, and 
another series of boxes and chests were 
brought in, containing a most bewildering 
mass of jewelry and precious stones, espe- 
cially diamonds of great size and value. 
At the same time there was a never-ceasing 
procession of young women emerging from 
the sovereign’s private apartments. 

The extreme courtesy he had shown dur- 
ing this long evening encouraged me to 
ask permission to inspect these articles at 
leisure. He readily consented, and com- 
manded his eldest brother, Prince Flower- 
pot, who sat beside me, to show us 
everything the following day. Then he 
bade us farewell, warmly shaking our 
hands, and we returned to the hotel. The 
next morning a curious procession, shaded 
by yellow umbrellas, appeared on the hotel 
terrace. Prince Flower-pot alighted from 
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his carriage and entered our sitting-room, 
followed by a number of imperial atten- 
dants, each carrying a package wrapped in 
yellow silk. The prince presented to me 
with great ceremony the visiting-card of 
his Majesty ; then, taking from an attendant 
what appeared to me like a red silk um- 
brella, carefully untied the strings at one 
end, and drawing from the covering a 
walking-stick, handed it to me. It was a 
magnificent cane with a knob of gold bear- 
ing the Emperor’s initials, “ P. B. X.,” set 
in diamonds. It was the sovereign’s own 
cane, and a present to me. I bowed my 
thanks. But more presents followed: al- 
bums of photographic views of the kraton, 
portraits of the imperial princes and prin- 
cesses, guards, festivals, etc., sarongs of 
imperial pattern, eight of which were 
handed to my wife as a present from the 
first empress, and finally large photographs 
of the imperial couple, bearing their own 
signatures. 

Finally the prince invited us to enter the 
carriage for a visit to the kraton. There 
he showed us the vast halls, reception- and 
dining-rooms, as well as the Emperor’s 
private apartments in every detail; even 
the bridal chamber was not forgotten. 
This gorgeously furnished room is formed 
of richly ornamented glass walls, the prin- 
cipal object in it being a monumental bed 
of gold and silk. In this room the imperial 
couple remain closeted for five days after 
the marriage ceremony. The bridal cham- 
ber for princes of the blood is, curiously 
enough, not in their own palaces, but at the 
palace of the prime minister or grand vizir. 
On one of the following days we were 
fortunate enough to be able to see it, for, 
considering the great number of princes 
and the still greater number of marriages, 
this room is very much in demand. 

The Susuhunan leaves the kraton once 
or twice a week in order to take a drive 
through his capital, but for each of these 
outings permission has to be given by the 
Resident. Then a procession of probably 
twenty-five carriages, accompanied by 
hundreds of attendants and state umbrella- 
bearers, is seen emerging from the principal 
entrance of the kraton, the Emperor’s car- 
riage being easily recognizable by the 
Dutch dragoon guard which accompanies 
the Susuhunan wherever he goes. On 
certain occasions, like the birthday of the 
Emperor or of Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
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land; or religious festivals, the Susuhunan 
appears before his subjects in great state. 
At the appointed hour all the guns of the 
Dutch fort and of the Javanese army begin 
thundering, the troops fire volley after 
volley, all the military bands and Javanese 
gamelangs play, the principal gate of the 
kraton is thrown wide open, and the im- 
perial procession appears. No carnival 
procession was ever more fantastic than 
this, headed by troops of various body- 
guards, all dressed in grotesque uniforms, 
all dancing and contorting their bodies, 
thousands of attendants, hundreds of 
princes and their retainers, high mandarins 
and court officials in quaint costumes, fol- 
lowed by the Emperor himself onthe arm of 
his “ father,” the Resident, and surrounded 
by the ever-present Dutch dragoons. 

On either side squads of imperial Ama- 
zon guards march in gaily colored sarongs, 
holding long lances horizontally as if ready 
to be thrown. Following the Emperor, all 
the state regalia is carried by women, and 
the procession ends with the European 
officials and planters, and the Javanese 
palace attendants of both sexes, number- 
ing about ten thousand! As a matter of 
course every person entitled to an umbrella 
has this sign of his rank displayed above 
him, making a perfect forest of huge fa- 
jongs of all colors and designs. 

The procession winds its way to a high 
platform above the kraton walls, the Em- 
peror and his “father” taking their seats 
on two thrones, that of the Resident being 
somewhat higher than the Emperor’s. All 
the native princes and officials crouch at a 
respectful distance on the ground, dressed 
only in their sarongs, the upper part of 
their dusky bodies being entirely bare. In 
this humiliating posture they remain the 
whole time, their hands folded before their 
noses, their eyes downcast, even the prime 
minister not daring to glance at the Em- 
peror, who, in the attitude of a stone 
Buddha, sits immovable on his throne. At 
his command the troops march past the 
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imperial platform, followed by the body- 
guards and lance-bearers, some uniformed 
in ancient Dutch dress with high felt hats, 
Directoire style, others in grotesque Java- 
nese fashion. Behind the army the entire 
population of the kraton, with all the thou- 
sands of women, march past the Emperor, 
a large number of them carrying huge 
baskets or drawing carts filled with eata- 
bles, eggs, rice, fruits, and sweets, for dis- 
tribution among the people who throng 
the vast squares. At a sign from the Em- 
peror all these things are dealt out. White 
wine and sweets are offered to the distin- 
guished company on the platform. After 
the healths of the Susuhunan, Queen 
Wilhelmina, and the Resident have been 
drunk, the Susuhunan retires; but the real 
festivities have only begun—for the throng, 
eating and drinking, visit the long rows of 
booths, where they are entertained by play- 
ers, dancers, and acrobats till late at night. 

On these occasions tiger-fights fre- 
quently take place. Only a short time 
before my visit to Surakarta the Emperor 
gave a tiger-fight for the entertainment of 
the people. Java is the tiger country far 
excellence, where a considerable number 
of natives are killed and eaten by these 
royal beasts every year. On one side of 
the kraton I was shown an inclosure where 
several enormous tigers, the property of 
the Emperor, were kept in rickety cages 
and fed on dogs. I also saw some tigers 
in cages inside the gates. At the tiger-fights 
of Surakarta a large square is formed by 
hundreds of volunteers, Europeans and 
Javanese, all armed with long lances. 
They stand in three rows, their lances 
pointed to the center of the square. In 
the effort to escape by jumping over the 
human wall and triple row of lances a 
tiger is soon killed. 

There are many other forms of entertain- 
ment, as curious as they are ancient, at this 
strange imperial court, but the strangest 
are the person and surroundings of the 
Susuhunan himself. 
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ERE is no need of going into 

an extended recital of our 

suffering in the small boat 

during the many days we 

were driven and drifted, here 
and there, willy-nilly, across the ocean. 
The high wind blew from the northwest for 
twenty-four hours, when it fell calm, and 
in the night sprang up from the southwest. 
This was dead in our teeth, but I took in 
the sea-anchor and set sail, hauling a 
course on the wind that took us in a 
south-southeasterly direction. It was an 
even choice between this and the west- 
northwesterly course that the wind per- 
mitted; but the warm airs of the south 
fanned my desire for a warmer sea and 
swayed my decision. 

In three hours—it was midnight, I well 
remember, and as dark as I had ever seen 
it on the sea—the wind, still blowing out 
of the southwest, rose furiously, and once 
again I was compelled to set the sea- 
anchor. 

Day broke and found me wan-eyed and 
the ocean lashed white, the boat pitching, 
almost on end, to its drag. We were in 
imminent danger of being swamped by the 
whitecaps. As it was, spray and spume 
came aboard in such quantities that I baled 
without cessation. The blankets were soak- 
ing. Everything was wet except Maud, 
and she, in oilskins, rubber boots, and sow’- 
wester, was dry, all but her face and hands 
and a stray wisp of hair. She relieved me 
at the baling-hole from time to time, and 
bravely she threw out the water and faced 
the storm. All things are relative. It was 
no more than a stiff blow; but to us, fight- 
ing for life in our frail craft, it was indeed 
a storm. 
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Cold and cheerless, the wind beating on 
our faces, the white seas roaring by, we 
struggled through the day. Night came, 
but neither of us slept. Day came, and 
still the wind beat on our faces and the 
white seas roared past. By the second 
night Maud was falling asleep from ex- 
haustion. I covered her with oilskins and 
a tarpaulin. She was comparatively dry, 
but she was numb with the cold. I feared 
greatly that she might die in the night; 
but day broke, cold and cheerless, with 
the same clouded sky and beating wind and 
roaring seas. 

I had had no sleep for forty-eight hours. 
I was wet and chilled to ‘the marrow, till 
I felt more dead than alive. My body was 
stiff from exertion as well as from cold, 
and my aching muscles gave me the sever- 
est torture whenever I used them—and J 
used them continually. And all the time 
we were being driven off into the north- 
east, directly away from Japan and toward 
bleak Bering Sea. 

And still we lived, and the boat lived, and 
the wind blew unabated. In fact, toward 
nightfall of the third day it increased a 
trifle and something more. The boat’s bow 
plunged under acrest, and we came through 
quarter full of water. I baled like a mad- 
man. The liability of shipping another such 
sea was enormously increased by the water 
that weighed the boat down and robbed 
it of its buoyancy. And another such sea 
meant the end. When I had the boat 
empty again I was forced to take away 
the tarpaulin that covered. Maud, in order 
that I might lash it down across the bow. 
It was well I did, for it covered the boat 
fully a third of the way aft, and three times 
in the next several hours it flung off the 
bulk of the down-rushing water when the 
bow shoved under the seas. 
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Maud’s condition was pitiable. She sat 
crouched in the bottom of the boat, her 
lips blue, her face gray and plainly showing 
the pain she suffered. But ever her eyes 
looked bravely at me, and ever her lips 
uttered brave words. 

The worst of the storm must have blown 
that night, though littie I noticed it. I 
had succumbed and slept where I sat in 
the stern-sheets. The morning of the fourth 
day found the wind diminished to a gentle 
whisper, the sea dying down, and the sun 
shining upon us. Oh, the blessed sun! 
How we bathed our poor bodies in its de- 
licious warmth, reviving like insects and 
crawling things after a storm! We smiled 
again, said amusing things, and waxed 
optimistic over our situation. Yet it was, 
if anything, worse than ever. We were 
farther away from Japan than the night 
we left the Ghost. Nor could I more than 
roughly guess our latitude and longitude. 
At a calculation of a two-mile drift per 
hour, during the seventy and odd hours of 
the storm we had been driven at least one 
hundred and fifty miles to the northeast. 
But was such calculated drift correct? 
For all I knew, it might have been four 
miles per hour instead of two, in which 
case we were another hundred and fifty 
miles to the bad. 

Where we were I did not know, though 
there was quite a likelihood that we were 
in the vicinity of the Ghost. There were 
seals about us, and I was prepared to sight 
a sealing-schooner at any time. We did 
sight one, in the afternoon, when the north- 
west breeze had sprung up freshly once 
more; but the strange schooner lost itself 
on the sky-line, and we alone occupied the 
circle of the sea. 

Came days of fog, when even Maud’s 
spirit drooped and there were no merry 
words upon her lips; days of calm, when 
we floated on the lonely immensity of sea, 
oppressed by its greatness and yet mar- 
veling at the miracle of tiny life, for we 
still lived and struggled to live; days of 
sleet and wind and snow-squalls, when 
nothing could keep us warm; or days of 
drizzling rain, when we filled our water- 
breakers from the drip of the wet sail. 

And ever I loved Maud with an increas- 
ing love. She was so many-sided, so many- 
mooded—“ Protean-mooded”’ I called her. 
But I called her this, and other and dearer 
things, in my thoughts only. Though the 
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declaration of my love urged and trembled 
on my tongue a thousand times, I knew 
that it was no time for such a declaration. 


If for no other reason, it was no time, ‘ 


when one was protecting and trying to 
save a woman, to ask that woman for her 
love. Delicate as was the situation, not 
alone in this but in other ways, I flattered 
myself that I was able to deal delicately 
with it; and also I flattered myself that by 
look or sign I gave no advertisement of 
the love I felt for her. We were like good 
comrades, and we grew better comrades as 
the days went by. 

One thing about her that surprised me 
was her lack of timidity and fear. The 
terrible sea, the frail boat, the storms, the 
suffering, the strangeness and isolation of 
the situation, —all that should have fright- 
ened a robust woman,—seemed to make 
no impression upon her who had known 
life only in its most sheltered and con- 
summately artificial aspects, and who was 
herself all fire and dew and mist, sublimated 
spirit—all that was soft and tender and 
clinging in woman. And yet I am wrong. 
She was timid and afraid, but she possessed 
courage. The flesh and the qualms of the 
flesh she was heir to, but the flesh bore 
heavily only on the flesh. And she was 
spirit, first and always spirit, etherealized 
essence of life, as calm as her calm eyes, 
and: sure of permanence in the changing 
order of the universe. 

Came days of storm, days and nights of 
storm, when the ocean menaced us with 
its roaring whiteness and the wind smote 
our struggling boat with a Titan’s buffets. 
And ever we were flung off farther and 
farther to the northeast. It was in sucha 
storm, and the worst that we had experi- 
enced, that I cast a weary glance to lee- 
ward, not in quest of anything, but more 
from the weariness of facing the elemental 
strife and in mute appeal, almost, to the 
wrathful. powers to cease and let us be. 
What I saw I could not at first believe: 
days and nights of sleeplessness and anxi- 
ety had doubtless turned myhead. I looked 
back at Maud, to identify myself, as it were, 
in time and space. The sight of her dear 
wet cheeks, her flying hair, and her brave 
brown eyes convinced me that my vision 
was still healthy. Again I turned my face 
to leeward, and again I saw the jutting 
promontory, black and high and naked, the 
raging surf that broke about its base and 
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beat its front high up with spouting foun- 
tains, the black and forbidding coast-line 
running toward the southeast and fringed 
with a tremendous scarf of white. 

“Maud,” I said, “ Maud.” 

She turned her head and beheld the 
sight. 

“Tt cannot be Alaska!” she cried. 

“No,” I answered; and asked, “ Can 
you swim ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Neither can I,” I said. “So we must 
get ashore without swimming, in some 
opening between the rocks through which 
we can drive the boat and clamber out. 
But we must be quick, very quick—and 
sure.” 

I spoke with a confidence she knew I 
did not feel, for she looked at me with that 
unfaltering gaze of hers and said: 

“T have not thanked you yet for all you 
have done for me, but—”’ 

She hesitated, as if in doubt how best to 
word her gratitude. 

“Well?” I said brutally, for I was not 
quite pleased with her thanking me. 

“You might help me,” she smiled. 

“To acknowledge your obligations be- 
fore you die? Not at all. We are not 
going to die. We shall land on that island, 
and we shall be snug and sheltered before 
the day is done.” 

I spoke stoutly, but I did not believe a 
word. Nor was I prompted to lie through 
fear. I felt no fear, though I was sure of 
death in that boiling surge among the rocks 
which was rapidly growing nearer. It was 
impossible to hoist sail and claw off that 
shore. ‘The wind would instantly capsize 
the boat; the seas would swamp it the 
moment it fell into the trough; and, be- 
sides, the sail, lashed to the spare oars, 
dragged in the sea ahead of us. 

As I say, I was not afraid to meet my 
own death there, a few hundred yards to 
leeward ; but I was appalled at the thought 
that Maud must die. My cursed imagina- 
tion saw her beaten and mangled against 
the rocks, and it was too terrible. I strove 
to compel myself to think we would make 
the landing safely, and so I spoke not what 
I believed, but what I preferred to believe. 

I recoiled before contemplation of that 
frightful death, and for a moment I enter- 
tained the wild idea of seizing Maud in my 
arms and leaping overboard. Then I re- 
solved to wait, and at the last moment, 
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when we entered on the final stretch, to 
take her in my arms and proclaim my love, 
and, with her in my embrace, to make the 
desperate struggle and die. 

Instinctively we drew closer together in 
the bottom of the boat. I felt her mittened 
hand come out to mine; and thus, without 
speech, we waited the end. We were not 
far off the line the wind made with the 
western edge of the promontory, and I 
watched in the hope that some set of the 
current or send of the sea would drift us 
past before we reached the surf. 

“We shall go clear,’ I said, with a con- 
fidence that I knew deceived neither of 
us. Five minutes later I cried: “ By God! 
We shall go clear!” 

The oath left my lips in my excitement 
—the first, I do believe, in my life, unless 
“trouble it,” an expletive of my youth, be 
accounted an oath. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said. 

“You have convinced me for the first 
time of your sincerity,” she said, with a 
faint smile. “I do know now that we shall 
go clear.” 

I had seen a distant headland past the 
extreme edge of the promontory, and as we 
looked we could see grow the intervening 
coast-line of what was evidently a deep 
cove. At the same time there broke upon 
our ears a continuous and mighty bellow- 
ing. It partook of the magnitude and 
volume of distant thunder, and it came to 
us directly from leeward, rising above the 
crash of the surf and traveling directly in 
the teeth of the storm. As we passed the 
point, the whole cove burst upon our view, 
a half-moon of white sandy beach upon 
which broke a huge surf and which was 
covered with myriads of seals. It was from 
them that the great bellowing went up. 

“A rookery!” I cried. “Now are we 
indeed saved. There must be men and 
cruisers to protect them from the seal-hunt- 
ers. Possibly there is a station ashore.” 

But as I studied the surf that beat upon 
the beach, I said: “Still bad, but not so 
bad. And now, if the gods be truly kind, 
we shall drift by that next headland and 
come upon a perfectly sheltered beach 
where we may land without wetting our 
feet.” 

And the gods were kind. The first and 
second headlands were directly-in line with 
the southwest wind; but once around the 
second,—and we went perilously close, — 
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we picked up the third headland, still in 
line with the wind and with the other two. 
But the cove that intervened! It penetrated 
deep into the land, and the tide, setting in, 
drifted us under the shelter of the point. 
Here the sea was calm, save for a heavy 
but smooth ground-swell, and I took in 
the sea-anchor and began to row. From 
the point the shore curved away more and 
more to the south and west, until, at last, 
it disclosed a cove within the cove, a little 
landlocked harbor, the water as level as a 
pond, broken only by tiny ripples, where 
vagrant breaths and wisps of the storm 
hurtled down from over the frowning wall 
of rock that backed the beach a hundred 
feet inshore. 

Here were no seals whatever. ‘The boat’s 
stem touched the hard shingle. I sprang 
out, extending my hand to Maud. The 
next moment she was beside me. As my 
fingers released hers, she clutched for my 
arm hastily. At the same moment I swayed, 
as if about to fall to the sand. This was 
the startling effect of the cessation of mo- 
tion. We had been so long upon the mov- 
ing, rocking sea that the stable land was 
a shock to us. We expected the beach to 
lift up this way and that, and the rocky 
walls to swing back and forth like the sides 
of a ship; and when we braced ourselves 
automatically for these various expected 
movements, their non-occurrence quite 
overcame our equilibrium. 

“T really must sit down,” Maud said, 
with a nervous laugh and a dizzy gesture, 
and forthwith she sat down on the sand. 

I attended to making the boat secure 
and joined her. Thus we landed on En- 
deavor Island, as we called it, land-sick 
from long custom of the sea. 


XXIX 


“Foot!” I cried aloud in my vexation. 

I had unloaded the boat and carried its 
contents high up on the beach, where I 
had set about making a camp. There was 
driftwood, though not much, on the beach, 
and the sight of a coffee-tin I had taken 
from the Ghost’s larder had given me the 
idea of a fire. 

“ Blithering idiot!” I was continuing. 

But Maud said, “Tut! tut!” in gentle 
reproval, and then asked why I was a 
blithering idiot. 

“No matches!” I groaned. “Not a 


match did I bring! And now we shall 
have no hot coffee, soup, tea, noranything.”’ 

“Was n’t it—er—Crusoe who rubbed 
sticks together ?”’ she drawled. 

“ But I have read the personal narratives 
of a score of shipwrecked men who tried, 
and tried in vain,” I answered. “I re- 
member Winters, a newspaper fellow with 
an Alaskan and Siberian reputation. Met 
him at the Bibelot once, and he was telling 
us how he attempted to make a fire with 
a couple of sticks. It was most amusing. 
He told it inimitably, but it was the story 
of a failure. I remember his conclusion, 
his black eyes flashing as he said: ‘Gen- 
tlemen, the South Sea Islander may do it, 
the Malay may do it, but, take my word, 
it’s beyond the white man.’” 

“ Oh, well, we ’ve managed so far without 
it,” she said cheerfully; “and there’s no rea- 
son why we cannot still manage without it.” 

“ But think of the coffee!” I cried. “It’s 
good coffee, too. I know; I took it from 
Larsen’s private stores. And look at that 
good wood.” 

I confess that I wanted the coffee badly, 
and I learned not long afterward that the 
berry was likewise a little weakness of 
Maud’s. Besides, we had been so long on 
a cold diet that we were numb inside as 
well as out. Anything warm would have 
been most gratifying. But I complained 
no more, and set about making a tent of 
the sail for Maud. 

I had looked upon it as a simple task, 
what with the oars, mast, boom, and sprit, 
to say nothing of plenty of lines. But as 
I was without experience, and as. every 
detail was an experiment and every suc- 
cessful detail an invention, the day was 
well gone before her shelter was an accom- 
plished fact. And then that night it rained, 
and Maud was flooded out and driven 
back into the boat. 

The next morning I dug a shallow ditch 
around the tent, and, an hour later, asudden 
gust of wind, whipping over the rocky wall 
behind us, picked up the tent and smashed 
it down on the sand thirty yards away. 

Maud laughed at my crestfallen expres- 
sion, and I said: “As soon as the wind 
abates I intend going in the boat to ex- 
plore the island. There must be a station 
somewhere, and men. And ships must 
visit the station. Some government must 
protect all these seals. But I wish to 
have you comfortable before I start.” 
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“T should like to go with you,” was all 
she said. 

“It would be better if you remained. 
You have had enough of hardship. It is 
a miracle that you have survived. And it 
won’t be comfortable in the boat, rowing 
and sailing in this rainy weather. What 
you need is rest, and I should like you to 
remain and get it.” 

Something suspiciously akin to moist- 
ness dimmed her beautiful eyes before she 
dropped them and partly turned away her 
head. 

“T should prefer going with you,” she 
said in a low voice, in which there was just 
a hint of appeal. 

“T might be able to help you a—”’ her 
voice broke—“a little. And if anything 
should happen to you, think of me left 
here alone.” 

“Oh, I intend being very careful,” I 
answered. “And I shali not go so far but 
what I can get back before night. Yes, all 
said and done, I think it vastly better for 
you to remain and sleep and rest and do 
nothing.” 

She turned and looked me in the eyes. 
Her gaze was soft but unfaltering. 

“ Please, please!’’ she said very softly. 

I stiffened myself to refuse, and shook 
my head. Still she waited and looked at me. 
I tried to word my refusal, but wavered. 
I saw the glad light spring into her eyes, 
and knew that I had lost. It was impos- 
sible to say no after that. 

The wind died down in the afternoon, 
and we were piepared to start the following 
morning. There was no way of penetrat- 
ing the island from our cove, for the walls 
rose perpendicularly from the beach, and 
on each side of the cove rose from the deep 
water. 

Morning broke dull and gray, but calm, 
and I was awake early and had the boat 
in readiness. 

“Fool! Imbecile! Yahoo!” I shouted, 
when I thought it was meet to arouse 
Maud; but this time I shouted in merri- 
ment as I danced about the beach, bare- 
headed, in mock despair. 

Her head appeared under the flap of 
the sail. 

“What now?” she asked sleepily and, 
withal, curiously. 

“ Coffee!” I cried. “What do you say 
to a cup of coffee—hot coffee, piping 
hot ?” 


“My!” she murmured, “you startled 
me. And youare cruel. Here I have been 
composing my soul to do without it, and 
here you are vexing me with your vain 
suggestions,” 

“Watch me,” I said. 

From under clefts among the rocks I 
gathered a few dry sticks and chips. These 
I whittled into shavings or split into kin- 
dling. From my note-book I tore oui a 
page, and from the ammunition-box took 
a shot-gun shell. Removing the wads from 
the latter with my knife, I emptied the 
powder on a flat rock. Next I pried the 
primer, or cap, from the shell, and laid it 
on the rock in the midst of the scattered 
powder. All was ready. Maud _ still 
watched from the tent. Holding the paper 
in my left hand, I smashed down upon the 
cap with a rock held in my right. There 
was a puff of white smoke, a burst of flame, 
and the rough edge of the paper was alight. 

Maud clapped her hands gleefully. 
“ Prometheus!” she cried. 

But I was far too busy to acknowledge 
her delight. The feeble flame must be 
cherished tenderly if it were to gather 
strength and live. I fed it shaving by 
shaving and sliver by sliver, till ai last it 
was snapping and crackling as it laid hold 
of the smaller chips and sticks. To be cast 
away on anisland had not entered into my 
calculations, so we were without a kettle 
or cooking-utensils of any sort; but I made 
shift with the tin used for baling the boat, 
and later, as we consumed our supply of 
canned goods, we accumulated quite an 
imposing array of cooking-vessels. 

I boiled the water, but it was Maud who 
made the coffee. And how good it was! 
My contribution was canned beef fried 
with crumpled sea-biscuit and water. The 
breakfast was a success, and we sat about 
the fire much longer than enterprising ex- 
plorers should have done, sipping the hot 
black coffee and talking over our situation. 

I was confident that we would find a 
station in some one of the coves, for I knew 
that the rookeries of Bering Sea were thus 
guarded; but Maud advanced the theory 
—to prepare me for disappointment, I do 
believe, if disappointment were to come 
—that we had discovered an unknown 
rookery. She was in very good spirits, 
however, and made quite merry in accept- 
ing our plight as a grave one. 

“Tf you are right,” I said, “then we 
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must prepare to winter here. Our food will 
not last, but there are the seals. They go 
away in ‘the fall, so I must soon begin to 
lay in a supply of meat. Then there will 
be huts to build, and driftwood to gather. 
Also, we shall try out seal fat for lighting 
purposes. Altogether, we ’ll have our hands 
full if we find the island uninhabited. 
Which we shall not, I know.” 

But she was right. We sailed with a 
beam wind along the shore, searching the 
coves with our glasses, and landing occa- 
sionally, without finding a sign of human 
life. Yet we learned that we were not the 
first that had landed on Endeavor Island. 
High up on the beach of the second cove 
from ours, we discovered the splintered 
wreck of a boat—a sealer’s boat, for the 
rowlocks were bound in sennit, a gun-rack 
was on the starboard side of the bow, and 
in white letters was faintly visible Gazelle 
No. 2. The boat had lain there for a long 
time, for it was half filled: with sand, and 
the splintered wood had that weather-worn 
appearance due to long exposure to the 
elements. In the stern-sheets I found a 
rusty ten-gage shot-gun and a sailor’s 
sheath-knife broken short across and so 
rusted as to be almost unrecognizable. 

“They got away,” I said cheerfully; 
but I felt a sinking at the heart and seemed 
to divine the presence of bleached bones 
somewhere on that beach. 

I did not wish Maud’s spirits to be 
dampened by such a find, so I turned sea- 
ward again with our boat and skirted the 
northeastern point of the island. There 
were no beaches on the southern shore, and 
by early afternoon we rounded the black 
promontory and completed the circum- 
navigation of the island. I estimated its 
circumference at twenty-five miles, its 
width as varying from two to five miles; 
while my most conservative calculation 
placed on its beaches two hundred thou- 
sand seals. The island was highest at its 
extreme southwestern point, the headlands 
and backbone diminishing regularly until 
the northeastern portion was only a few 
feet above the sea. With the exception of 
our little cove, the other beaches sloped 
gently back for a distance of half a mile or 
so, into what I might call rocky meadows, 
with here and there patches of mossand tun- 
dra grass. Here the seals hauled out, and 
the old bulls guarded their harems, while 
the young bulls hauled out by themselves. 
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This brief description is all that En- 
deavor Island merits. Damp and soggy 
where it was not sharp and rocky, buffeted 
by storm-winds and lashed by the sea, with 
the air continually a-tremble with the bel- 
lowing of two hundred thousand amphib- 
ians, it was a melancholy and miserable 
sojourning-place. Maud, who had pre- 
pared me for disappointment, and who 
had been sprightly and vivacious all day, 
broke down as we landed in our own little 
cove. She strove bravely to hide it from 
me, but while I was kindling another fire 
I knew she was stifling her sobs in the 
blankets under the sail-tent. 

It was my turn to be cheerful, and I 
played the part to the best of my ability, 
and with such success that I brought the 
laughter back into her dear eyes and song 
on her lips, for she sang to me before she 
went to an early bed. It was the first time 
I had heard her sing, and I lay by the fire, 
listening and transported ; for she was no- 
thing if not an artist in everything she did, 
and her voice, though not strong, was 
wonderfully sweet and expressive. 

I still slept in the boat, and I lay awake 
long that night, gazing up at the first stars 
I had seen in many nights and pondering 
the situation. Responsibility of this sort 
was a new thing to me. Wolf Larsen had 
been quite right. I had stood on my father’s 
legs. My lawyers and agents had taken 
care of my money for me. I had had no 
responsibilities at all. Then, on the Ghost, 
I had learned to be responsible for myself. 
And now, for the first time in my life, I 
found myself responsible for some one else. 
And it was required of me that this should 
be the gravest of responsibilities, for she 
was the one woman in the world—the one 
small woman, as I loved to think of her. 


XXX 


No wonder we called it Endeavor Island. 
For two weeks we toiled at building a hut. 
Maud insisted on helping, and I could have 
wept over her bruised and bleeding hands. 
And still, I was proud of her because of 
it. There was something heroic about this 
gently bred woman enduring our terrible 
hardship and with her pittance of strength 
bending to the tasks of-a peasant woman. 
She gathered many of the stones that I 
built into the walls of the hut; also, she 
turned a deaf ear to my entreaties when I 
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begged her to desist. She compromised, 
however, by taking upon herself the lighter 
labors of cooking and of gathering drift- 
wood and moss for our winter’s supply. 

The hut’s walls rose without difficulty, 
and everything went smoothly until the 
problem of the roof confronted me. Of 
what use the four walls without a roof? 
And of what could a roof be made? There 
were the spare oars, very true. They would 
serve as roof-beams; but with what was 
I to cover them? Moss would never 
do. Tundra grass was impracticable. We 
needed the sail for the boat, and the tar- 
paulin had begun to leak. 

“Winters used walrus-skins on his hut,” 
I said. 

“There are the seals,” she suggested. 

So next day the hunting began. I did 
not know how to shoot, but I proceeded 
to learn. And when I had expended some 
thirty shells for three seals, I decided that 
the ammunition would be exhausted before 
I acquired the necessary knowledge. I 
had used eight shells for lighting fires be- 
fore I hit upon the device of banking the 
embers with wet moss, and there remained 
not over a hundred shells in the box. 

“We must club the seals,” I announced, 
when convinced of my poor marksman- 
ship. “I have heard the sealers talk about 
clubbing them.” 

“They are so pretty,” she objected. “I 
cannot bear to think of it being done. It 
is so directly brutal, you know, so different 
from shooting them.” 

“That roof must go on,” I answered 
grimly. “ Winter is almost here. It is our 
lives against, theirs. It is unfortunate we 
have n’t plenty of ammunition, but I think, 
anyway, that they suffer less from being 
clubbed than from being all shot up. Be- 
sides, I shall do the clubbing.” 

“That’s just it,” she began eagerly, and 
broke off in sudden confusion. 

“Of course,” I began, “if you prefer—”’ 

“But what shall I be doing?”’ she in- 
terrupted, with that softness I knew full 
well to be insistence. 

“ Gathering fire-wood and cooking din- 
ner,” I answered lightly. 

She shook her head. “It is too danger- 
ous for you to attempt alone. 

“TI know, I know,” she waived my pro- 
test. “I am only a weak woman, but just 
my small assistance may enable you to 
escape disaster.” 
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“But the clubbing ?”’ I suggested. 

“Of course you will do that. I shall 
probably scream. I’ll look away when—” 

“ The danger is most serious,” I laughed. 

“T shall use my judgment when to look 
and when not to look,” she replied, with a 
grand air. 

The upshot of the affair was that she 
accompanied mé next morning. I rowed 
into the adjoining cove and up to the edge 
of the beach. There were seals all about 
us in the water, and the bellowing thou- 
sands on the beach compelled us to shout 
at each other to make ourselves heard. 

“T know men club them,” I said, trying 
to reassure myself, and gazing doubtfully 
at a large bull, not thirty feet away, up- 
reared on his fore flippers and regarding 
me intently. “ But the question is, how do 
they club them ?” 

“Let us gather tundra grass and thatch 
the roof,’’ Maud said. 

She was as frightened as I at the pros- 
pect, and we had reason to be, gazing at 
close range at the gleaming teeth and dog- 
like mouths. 

“T always thought they were afraid of 
men,” I said. “How do I know they are 
not afraid?” I queried a moment later, 
after having rowed a few more strokes 
along the beach. “Perhaps if I were to 
step boldly ashore, they would cut for it 
and I could not catch up with one.” 

And still I hesitated. 

“T heard of a man once that invaded 
the nesting-grounds of wild geese,” Maud 
said. “They killed him.” 

“The geese ?” 

“Yes, the geese. My brother told me 
about it when I was a little girl.” 

“But I know menclub them,” I persisted. 

“T think the tundra grass will make just 
as good a roof,” she said. 

Far from her intention, her words were 
maddening me, driving me on. I could 
not play the coward before her eyes. 

“ Here goes,” I said, backing water with 
one oar and running the bow ashore. 

I stepped out and advanced valiantly 
upon a long-maned bull in the midst of his 
wives. I was armed with the regular club 
with which the boat-pullers killed the 
wounded seals gaffed aboard by the hunt- 
ers. It was only a foot and a half long, 
and in my superb ignorance I never 
dreamed that the club used ashore when 
raiding the rookeries. measured four or five 
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feet. The cows lumbered out of my way, 
and the distance between me and the bull 
decreased. He raised himself on his flip- 
pers with an angry movement. We were 
a dozen feet apart. Still I advanced stead- 
ily, looking for him to turn tail at any 
moment and run. 

At six feet the panicky thought rushed 
into my mind: What if he will not run? 
Why, then I shall club him, came the an- 
swer. In my fear I had forgotten that I 
was there to get the bull instead of to make 
him run. And just then he gave a snort 
and a snarl and rushed at me. His eyes 
were blazing, his mouth was wide open; 
the teeth gleamed cruelly white. Without 
shame, I confess that it was I that turned 
tail and footed it. He ran awkwardly, but 
he ran well. He was but two paces behind 
when I tumbled into the boat, and as I 
shoved off with an oar his teeth crunched 
down upon the blade. The stout wood 
was crushed like an egg-shell. Maud and 
I were astounded. A moment later he had 
dived under the boat, seized the keel in his 
mouth, and was shaking the boat violently. 

“My!” said Maud. “Let ’s go back.” 

I shook my head. “I can do what other 
men have done, and I know that other 
men have clubbed seals. But I think I ’ll 
leave the bulls alone next time.” 

“T wish you would n’t,” she said. 

“Now don’t say, ‘Please, please,’”’ I 
cried, half angrily, I do believe. 

She made no reply, and I knew my tone 
must have hurt her. 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, or shouted, 
rather, in order to make myself heard above 
the roar of the rookery. “If you say so, 
I ll turn and go back; but honestly, I ’d 
rather stay.” 

“Now, don’t say that this is what you 
get for bringing a woman along,” she said. 
She smiled at me whimsically, gloriously, 
and I knew there was no need for for- 
giveness. 

I rowed a couple of hundred feet along 
the beach so as to recover my nerves, and 
then stepped ashore again. 

“Do be cautious!” she called after me. 

I nodded my head and proceeded to 
make a flank attack on the nearest harem. 
All went well until I aimed a blow at an 
outlying cow’s head and fell short. She 
snorted and tried to scramble away. I ran 
in close and struck another blow, hitting 
the shoulder instead of the head. 
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“Look out!” I heard Maud scream. 

In my excitement I had not been taking 
notice of other things, and I looked up to 
see the lord of the harem charging down 
upon me. Again I fled to the boat, hotly 
pursued; but this time Maud made no 
suggestion of turning back. 

“It would be better, I imagine, if you 
let harems alone and devoted your at- 
tention to lonely: and inoffensive-looking 
seals,” was what she said. “I think I have 
read something about them— Dr. Jordan’s 
book, I believe. They are the young bulls, 
not old enough to have harems of their 
own. He called them the holluschickie, 
or something like that. It seems to me, if 
we find where they haul out—”’ 

“It seems to me that your fighting in- 
stinct is aroused,” I laughed, 

She flushed quickly and prettily. “TI ‘Il 
admit I don’t like defeat any more than 
you do, nor any more than I like the idea 
of killing such pretty, inoffensive crea- 
tures.”’ 

“Pretty!” I sniffed. “I failed to mark 
anything preéminently pretty about those 
foamy-mouthed beasts that raced me.” 

“Your point of view,” she laughed. 
“You lacked perspective. Now if you did 
not have to get so close to the subject—” 

“The very thing!” I cried. “What I 
need is a longer club. And there ’s that 
broken oar ready to hand.” 

“Tt just comes to me,” she said, “that 
Captain Larsen was telling me how the 
men raided the rookeries. They drive the 
seals, in small herds, a short distance inland 
before they kill them.’’ 

“T don’t care to undertake the herding 
of one of those harems,” I objected. 

“But there are the holluschickie,” she 
said. “ The holluschickie haul out by them- 
selves, and Dr. Jordan says that paths are 
left between the harems, and that as long 
as the holluschickie keep strictly to the 
paths they are unmolested by the masters 
of the harem.” 

“There ’s one now,” I said, pointing to 
a young bull in the water. “Let ’s watch 
him and follow him if he hauls out.” 

He swam directly to the beach and 
clambered out into a small opening be- 
tween two harems, the masters of which 
made warning noises, but did not attack 
him. We watched him travel slowly inland, 
threading about among the harems along 
what must have been the path. 
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“Here goes,” I said, stepping out; but 
I confess my heart was in my mouth as I 
thought of going through the heart of that 
monstrous herd. 

“Tt would be wise to make the boat 
fast,” Maud said. 

She had stepped out beside me, and I 
regarded her with wonderment. 

She nodded her head determinedly. 
“Yes, I’m going with: you, so you may 
as well secure the boat and arm me with 
a club.” 

“Let’s go back,” I said dejectedly. “I 
think tundra grass will do, after all.” 

“You know it won't,” was her reply. 
“Shall I lead?” 

With a shrug of the shoulders, but with 
the warmest admiration and pride at heart 
for this woman, I equipped her with the 
broken oar and took another for myself. 
It was with nervous trepidation that we 
made the first few rods of the* journey. 
Once Maud screamed in terror as a cow 
thrust an inquisitive nose toward her foot, 
and several times I quickened my pace for 
the same reason. But, beyond warning 
coughs from each side, there were no signs 
of hostility. It was a rookery that had 
never been raided by the hunters, and in 
consequence the seals were mild-tempered 
and at the same time unafraid. 

In the very heart of the herd the din 
was terrific. It was almost dizzying in its 
effect. I paused and smiled reassuringly 
at Maud, for I had recovered my equa- 
nimity sooner than she. I could see that 
she was still badly frightened. She came 
close to me and shouted : 

“I’m dreadfully afraid!” 

And I was not. Though the novelty had 
not yet worn off, the peaceful comport- 
ment of the seals had quieted my alarm. 
Maud was trembling. 

“T’m afraid, and I ’m not afraid,”’ she 
chattered, with shaking jaws. “It ’s my 
miserable body, not I.” 

“Tt ’s all right; it ’s all right,’’ I reas- 
sured her, my arm passing instinctively 
and protectingly around her. 

I shall never forget, in that moment, 
how instantly conscious I became of my 
manhood. The primitive deeps of my na- 
ture stirred. I felt myself masculine, the 
protector of the weak, the fighting male. 
And, best of all, I felt myself the protector 
of my loved one. She leaned against me, 
so light and lily-frail, and as her trembling 
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eased away it seemed as though I became 
aware of prodigious strength. I felt myself 
a match for the most ferocious bull in the 
herd, and I know, had such a bull charged 
upon me, that I would have met him un- 
flinchingly and coolly, and I know that I 
would have killed him. 

“T am all right now,” she said, looking 
up at me gratefully. “Let us go on.” 

And that the strength in me had quieted 
her and given her confidence filled me 
with an exultant joy. The youth of the 
race seemed burgeoning in me, over-civil- 
ized man that I was, and I lived for myself 
the old hunting days and forest nights of 
my remote and forgotten ancestry. I had 
much for which to thank Wolf Larsen, 
was my thought as we went along the path 
between the jostling harems. 

A quarter of a mile inland we came 
upon the holluschickie—sleek young bulls, 
living out the loneliness of their bachelor- 
hood and gathering strength against the 
day when they would fight their way into 
the ranks of the benedicts. 

Everything now went smoothly. I 
seemed to know just what to do and how 
to do it. Shouting, making threatening 
gestures with my club, and even prodding 
the lazy ones, I quickly cut out a score of 
the young bachelors from their companions. 
Whenever one made an attempt to break 
back toward the water, I headed him off. 
Maud took an active part in the drive, and 
with her cries and flourishings of the broken 
oar was of considerable assistance. I no- 
ticed, though, that whenever one looked 
tired and lagged she let him slip past. But 
I noticed, also, whenever one, with a show 
of fight, tried to break past, that her eyes 
glinted and showed bright and she rapped 
him smartly with her club. 

“My, it ’s exciting!” she cried, pausing 
from sheer weakness. “I think I ’Il sit 
down.” 

I drove the little herd (a dozen strong, 
now, what of the escapes she had per- 
mitted) a hundred yards farther on; and 
by the time she joined me I had finished 
the slaughter and was beginning,to skin. 
An hour later we went proudly back along 
the path between the harems. And twice 
again we came down the path burdened 
with skins, till I thought we had enough 
to roof the hut. I set the sail, laid one 
tack out of the cove, and on the other 
tack made our own little inner cove. 
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“Tt ’s just like home-coming,” Maud 
said, as I ran the boat ashore. 

I heard her words with a responsive 
thrill, it was all so deariy intimate and 
natural, and I said: 

“Tt seems as though I have lived this 
life always. The world of books and book- 
ish folk is very vague, more like a dream- 
memory than an actuality. I surely have 
hunted and forayed and fought all the days 
of my life. And you, too, seem a part of it. 
You are—”’ I was on the verge of saying, 
“my woman, my mate,” but glibly changed 
it to, “standing the hardship well.” 

But her ear had caught the flaw. She 
recognized a flight that midmost broke. 
She gave me a quick look. 

“Not that. You were saying—”’ 

“That you are living the life of a savage 
and living it quite successfully,” I said 
easily. 

“Oh,” was all she replied; but I could 
have sworn there was a note of disappoint- 
ment in her voice. 

But “my woman, my mate,” kept ring- 
ing in my head for the rest of the day and 
for many days. Yet never did it ring more 
loudly than that night, as I watched her 
draw back the blanket of moss from the 
coals, blow up the fire, and cook the even- 
ing meal. It must have been latent sav- 
agery stirring in me for the old words, so 
bound up with the roots of the race, to 
grip me and thrill me. And grip and thrill 
they did, till I fell asleep, murmuring them 
to myself over and over again. 
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“Tr will smell,” I said, “ but it will keep in 
the heat and keep out the rain and snow.” 

We were surveying the completed seal- 
skin roof. 

“It is clumsy, but it will serve the pur- 
pose, and that is the main thing,” I went 
on, yearning for her praise. 

And she clapped her hands and declared 
that she was hugely pleased. 

“But it is dark in here,” she said the 
next moment, her shoulders shrinking with 
a little involuntary shiver. 

“You might have suggested a window 
when the walls were going up,” I said. 
“It was for you, and you should have seen 
the need of a window.” 

“But I never do see the obvious, you 
know,” she laughed back. “And besides, 
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you can knock a hole in the wall at any 
time.” 

“Quite true; I had not thought of it,” I 
replied, wagging my head sagely. “ But 
have you thought of ordering the window- 
glass? Just call up the firm,— Red 4451 I 
think it is,—and tell them what size and 
kind of glass you wish.” 

“That means—”’ she began. 

“No window.” 

It was a dark and evil-appearing thing, 
that hut, not fit for aught better than swine 
in a civilized land; but for us who had 
known the misery of the open boat it was 
a snug little habitation. Following the 
housewarming, which was accomplished 
by means of seal-oil and a wick made from 
cotton calking, came the hunting for our 
winter’s meat and the building of the sec- 
ond hut. It was a simple affair, now, to go 
forth in the morning and return by noon 
with a boat-load of seals. And then, while 
I worked at building the hut, Maud tried 
out the oil from the blubber and kept a 
slow fire under the frames of meat. I had 
heard of jerking beef on the plains, and 
our seal-meat, cut in thin strips and hung 
in the smoke, cured excellently. 

The second hut was easier to erect, for 
I built it against the first and only three 
walls were required. But it was work, hard 
work, all of it. Maud and I worked from 
dawn till dark, to the limit of our strength, 
so that when night came we crawled stiffly 
to bed and slept the animal-like sleep of 
exhaustion. And yet she declared that she 
had never felt better nor stronger inher life. 
I knew this was true of myself, but hers 
was such a lily strength that I feared she 
would break down. Often and often, her 
last reserve force gone, I have seen her 
stretched flat on her back on the sand, in 
the way she had of resting and recuperat- 
ing. And then she would be up on her feet 
and toiling as hard as ever. Where she ob- 
tained this strength was a marvel to me. 

“ Think of the long rest this winter,” was 
her reply to my remonstrances. “Why, 
we ’Il be clamorous for something to do.” 

We held a housewarming in my hut the 
night it was roofed. It was the end of the 
third day of a fierce storm that had swung 
around the compass from the southeast to 
the northwest, and that was then blowing di- 
rectly in upon us. The beaches of the outer 
cove were thundering with the surf, and even 
in our landlocked inner cove a respectable 
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sea was breaking. No high backbone of 
island sheltered us from the wind, and it 
whistled and bellowed about the hut till at 
times I feared for the strength of the walls. 
The skin roof, stretched tightly as a drum- 
head, I had thought, sagged and bellied 
with every gust; and innumerable inter- 
stices in the walls, not so tightly stuffed 
with moss as Maud had supposed, disclosed 
themselves. Yet theseal-oil burned brightly, 
and we were warm and comfortable. 

It was a pleasant evening indeed, and 
we voted that as a social event on En- 
deavor Island it had not yet been eclipsed. 
Our minds were at ease. Not only had 
we resigned ourselves to the bitter winter, 
but we were prepared for, it. The seals 
could depart on their mysterious journey 
into the south at any time, now, for all we 
cared; and the storms held no terror for 
us. Not only were we sure of being dry 
and warm and sheltered from the wind, 
but we had the softest and most luxurious 
mattresses that could be made from 
moss. This had been Maud’s idea, and 
she had herself jealously gathered all the 
moss. This was to be my first night on 
the mattress, and I knew I should sleep the 
sweeter because she had made it. 

As she rose to go, she turned to me with 
the whimsical way she had, and said: 

“Something is going to happen—is hap- 
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pening, for that matter. I feel it. Some- 
thing is coming here, to us. It is coming 
now. I don’t know what, but it is coming.” 

“Good or bad?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “I don’t know, 
but it is there, somewhere.” 

She pointed toward the sea and wind. 

“It ’s a lee shore,” I laughed, “and I 
am sure I ’d rather be here than arriving 
a night like this.” 

“You are not frightened ?”’ I asked, as 
I stepped to open the door for her. 

Her eyes looked bravely into mine. 

“And you feel well? Perfectly well?” 

said. 

“Never better,” was her answer. 

We talked a little longer before she went. 

“Good night, Maud,” I said. 

“Good night, Humphrey,” she said. 

This use of our given names had come 
about quite as a matter of course, and was 
as unpremeditated as it was natural. In 
that moment I could have put my arms 
around her and drawn her tome. I should 
certainly have done so out in that world 
to which we belonged. As it was, the situ- 
ation stopped there in the only way it 
could ; but I was left alone in my little hut, 
glowing warmly through and through with 
a pleasant satisfaction ; and I knew that a 
tie, or a tacit something, existed between 
us that had not existed before. 


(To be continued) 
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THE BEND OF BROADWAY 


(GRACE CHURCH CHIMES) 


BY CLARENCE URMY 


‘THE day has dimmed to dusk, and Sleep and Rest 
Have summoned busy Traffic to her bed ; 

The slumber-star gleams brightly overhead, 

And little childrefi seek the mother-breast. 

Now softly on the stilly air is pressed 
The lip of Music, pure, with peace o’erspread, 
That falls like benediction angel-shed, 

Or seraph-voice to earth made manifest. 


“Lead, kindly Light,” and now “ He leadeth me,” — 
The darkness seems illumined by the strain— 
“ Hark, hark,” and “ Lord, forever at thy side”: 
How tenderly is voiced each vesper plea! 
Dear “ Rock of Ages”’ and that sweet refrain, 


“ Abide with me! 


Fast falls the eventide.”’ 
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\ ] HEN the lily nods in slumber, 
And the roses all are sleeping ; 
When the night hangs deep and umber, 
And the stars their watch are keeping ; 

When the clematis uncloses 

Like a hand of snowy fire, 

And the golden-lipped primroses, 

To the tiger-moths’ desire, 

Each a mouth of musk unpuckers— 
Silken pouts of scented sweetness, 
That they sip with honey-suckers ;— 
Shod with hush and winged with fleetness, 
You may see the Little People, 
Round and round the drowsy steeple 
Of a belfried hollyhock, — 

Clothed in phlox ard four-o’clock, 
Gay of gown and pantaloon,— 
Dancing by the glimmering moon, 
Till the cock, the long-necked cock, 
Crows them they must vanish soon, 
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When the cobweb is a cradle 

For the dreaming dew to sleep in; 

And each blossom is a ladle 

That the perfumed rain lies deep 
in; 

When the flaming fireflies dribble 

Darkness as with jeweled glories, 

And the night seems some dim 
sibyl 

Speaking gold, or wording stories 

Silent-syllabled and golden ;— 

Capped with snapdragon and 
hooded 

With the sweet-pea, vague-be- 
holden, 

You may see the Little People, 

Underneath the sleepy steeple 

Of a towering mullen-stock, 

Trip it over moss and rock 

To the owlet’s elvish tune 

And the tree-toad’s gnome 
bassoon, 

Till the cock, the barn- 
yard cock, 

Crows them they must 

vanish soon. 
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When the wind upon the water 
Seems a boat of ray and ripple, 
That some fairy moonbeam-daughter 
Steers with sails that drift and dripple ; 
When the sound of grig and cricket, 
Ever singing, ever humming, 
Seems a goblin in the thicket 
On his elfin viol strumming ; 
When the toadstool, coned and 
milky, 

Heaves a roof for snails to clamber ; 
Thistledown- and milkweed-silky, 
With loose locks of jade and amber, 
You may see the Little People, 
Underneath the pixy steeple 
Of a doméd mushroom, flock, 
Quaint in wild-flower vest and 

frock, 
Whirling by the waning 
moon 
To the whippoorwill’s 

weird tune, 
Till the cock, the far- 
off cock, 
Crows them they must 

vanish soon. 
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ANTARCTIC EXPERIENCES 


BY C. E. BORCHGREVINK'! 


Commander of the British Antarctic Expedition of 1899 


T had been a slow time in 
the main camp, and, eager 
for active service again, I 
started on a fresh sledge 
journey on the 26th of July, 
1899, with the intention of 
attempting to reach the 
coast-line to the west of Robertson Bay, 
and, if possible, to explore the coast as far 
as Cape North. 

Starting at midday, I took with me Mr. 
Evans and both of the Lapps, twenty-nine 
dogs, and provision for about two months. 

The first part of the trip was over ice 
heaped up in large blocks, rendering our 
route almost impassable. 

Already, early in the first afternoon, a 
gale from the southeast, with a falling 
barometer, arose. At 4 P.M. we pitched 
camp in the. worn cave of an iceberg. 
These brilliant blue.monarchs seem entirely 
independent of their surroundings. They 
move about against wind and tide, and 
plow their way through these tremendous 
ice-fields, while ice-blocks several tons in 
weight rise up and roll aside like foam be- 
fore their glittering bows. But, independent 
as they seem, it is the undercurrent, an ir- 
resistible force, a natural law, which forces 
these giants onward, apparently against all 
natural laws. Owing to our rough experi- 
ences in gales in Robertson Bay, I thought 
it wise to set a watch, as the ice might 
break up, and only a timely warning would 
enable us to save our sledges and provi- 
sions in the iceberg. 





1 Mr. Borchgrevink’s Antarctic experiences be- 
gan in 1894, when he visited the Southern: seas 
in the whaler Antarctic. In THE CENTURY for 
January, 1896, he gave an account of that voyage, 
entitled ‘‘The First Landing on the Antarctic 
Continent,” it having been his good fortune on 
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It was a bitterly cold night, and the gale 
howled and whistled around the sharp 
corners of the berg, producing wonderful 
sounds in the natural trumpets formed by 
the cavities in the ice. The snow-squalls 
were so dense that we felt as if we were 
about to be suffocated. The dogs and 
sledges were quickly covered. 

After a long night, with alternate watch- 
ing and sleeping, we arose early in the 
morning. We scaled the iceberg, which 
was perhaps two hundred feet high, and 
viewed the ice toward the south. It seemed 
considerably more promising than that over 
which we had traveled the day before; so, 
sending Mr. Evans back to Camp Ridley 
to bring Lieutenant Colbeck and Mr. 
Fougner with more sledges and provisions, 
I set out for the south, accompanied by 
my two faithful Lapps. 

We traveled through the next night 
without pitching camp. The temperature 
kept about 30° F. below zero. The field 
we traveled over proved, however, to be 
much rougher than it had appeared from 
the top of the berg, and it was a hard 
struggle to force the sledges between the 
rough ice-blocks. By traveling during the 
night, however, I hoped to be able to reach 
the coast-line to the west before a fresh 
gale brought us to a halt. 

At midnight we came across a seal, 
which we killed. We drank its blood while 
it was still warm, and fed our dogs. We 
were suffering a good deal from cold, so, 
lighting the skin and blubber of the seal, 


that occasion to be the first to land on what is sup- 
posed to be the mainland stretching to the South 
Pole. In 1899 he returned to the Southern seas 
as commander of the British Antarctic Expedition, 
and the experiences here given pertain to that 
voyage. — EDITOR. 
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we sat around the fire until we were some- 
what warmed, when we started on our way. 
For a long time after leaving it, our fire 
shone like a lighthouse behind us. 

In the morning the weather was misty. 
As there was no appearance of land, and 
I could get no observations, I decided to 
camp. We pitched our silk tent between 
two ice-mounds in the pack. The whole 
of the ice-field which immediately sur- 
rounded us was one unbroken sea of 
mounds. 

On the 28th of July it was still misty, 
with the barometer falling. The two Lapps 
were constantly asking my opinion in re- 
gard to the weather, and I had noticed that 
the Lapp Must had watched our sledge- 
dogs as they instinctively began to dig 
down into the snow, a proceeding which 
they generally adopted when they expected 
heavy weather. We at once started to se- 
cure our silk tent with poles and stakes, 
while we barricaded the southeastern side 
with our sledge. The natural mounds 
formed a protection toward the south, 
southwest, and north; but we were in the 
middle of the bay, and the ice was none 
too thick. 

Suddenly the mist lifted, and the tem- 
perature, which generally rose during a 
gale, by this time had fallen to 72° of frost. 
The first squall brought drift-snow, and 
we suffered greatly from frost-bites while 
securing our little camp. Our reindeer 
sleeping-bags, which, while warm from pre- 
vious use, had been packed on the sledge, 
where they became quite flat and frozen 
hard, so that when the gale surprised us, 
we had to thaw ourselves gradually into 
the bags. Later on we used the dogs to 
thaw out the bags for us. They always 
liked to roll upon anything that was not 
snow or ice, even were it but a thrown- 
away mitten; and they would turn round 
and round over it, imagining that they 
were warmer there than on the snow. When 
later we threw our frozen bags on the snow, 
the dogs generally clustered together on 
them at once, and soon after we could get 
into them. 

By this time the gale was over us in 
earnest, and we took refuge in our sleep- 
ing-bags in the tent, from which we were 
not able to extricate ourselves for the 
next three nights and days, in which time 
we expected the icy floor beneath us to 
break up at any moment. Our silk tent 
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rapidly filled with a dense fog, both from 
our breath and from the heat given out by 
the lantern; a thick layer of frost soon 
covered the inner walls of the tent, and 
beautiful snow-crystals shone down on us 
through the ventilation-hole in the bag. 
The drift-snow buried the tent, and the 
snow-pressure left us just enough space for 
our sleeping-bags. The dark little spot 
which we formed on those vast white fields 
was blotted out. Men, dogs, and sledges 
all disappeared, and the Antarctic gale 
as it raged over us found nothing but cold 
white solitude. 

For three nights and three days we had 
to take turns in standing on all fours, to 
prevent being smothered by the pressure 
of the snow. From time to time the Lapps 
joined in melancholy native hymns, the 
monotony of which seemed in a remark- 
able degree to harmonize with the rage 
of the blizzard over our heads. We had 
brought a small aluminium cooking-stove 
with us into the tent, and with difficulty 
we prepared a warm meal. But in the cold 
the metal stuck to our fingers, and it was 
not pleasant to have one’s turn at cooking. 
We roasted the heart of a seal, but other 
parts we ate raw. The dogs were com- 
pletely snowed under. Some of them had 
eaten the straps of. their harness in order 
to free themselves ; but they were still un- 
able to move, being frozen to the ice. 

It was a cold job on the morning of 
August 1 to dig ourselves out of our tent, 
and to collect our outfit. We started again 
on our travels southward on comparatively 
good ice. In the evening I discovered an 
island to the south, and reached the west- 
ern side of it an hour after dark. We were 
then very hungry and worn. It was 70° 
of frost when we pitched our tent. 

After spending a very cold night, while, 
from bag to bag, we could hear the chat- 
tering of one another’s teeth breaking the 
monotony somewhat, we arose early the 
next morning. We killed two seals and 
eagerly devoured their flesh. After the 
meal I climbed up on the island to about 
one thousand feet and vainly searched the 
horizon with my telescope. The party 
which was to have assisted us, and which 
was necessary for the realization of my ex- 
ploring plans toward the northwest, was 
nowhere to be seen. Rightly did I an- 
ticipate that they had chosen to return to 
the main camp, forced by the violent gale 
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which had nearly made an end of my two 
faithful companions and me. 

The island we had discovered promised 
an interesting field for investigation. It is 
situated in 71° 35/ south, and longitude 
170° 234’ east. It was almost free of ice 
and snow, mainly, I presume, because of 
the gales. It consisted of gray slate crossed 
by numerous quartz reefs. It reached a 
height of some three thousand feet above 
the sea. 

Preliminarily we constructed a kind of 
Lapp tent out of provision-bags and seal- 
skins, which we stretched over our sledges 
pitched on end. It was not a question of 
being warm in the sleeping-bags, but of 
being less cold. Later on we constructed 
a stone hut at the place where we had 
camped that night. 

It was while we had our main camp in 
the small stone hut under the snow that 
the Lapp Savio nearly lost his life by fall- 
ing into a crevasse. Generally we went 
about with an alpine rope between us, but 
on this occasion Savio had ventured alone. 
Suddenly one of his feet stepped into space. 
Like white powder the treacherous bridge 
under him disappeared, and he fell, finally 
becoming jammed; head downward, some 


sixty feet below. Gradually, however, he 


was enabled to work around, and placing 
his back against one side of the crevasse 
and his feet against the other, he managed 
to keep his position. He called out with 
all the power of his lungs, but the sound 
died away between the cold, slippery walls. 
Up above, the dog which had followed 
him continued barking at the edge of the 
crevasse. 

Finally, with the aid of a strong pocket- 
knife, he cut small steps or supports for 
his toes, and by this means slowly shoved 
himself upward. Foot by foot he worked 
his way up, but as the mouth of the cre- 
vasse came into view, the distance be- 
tween the icy walls became greater. How 
he managed to climb those last few feet 
and at last reach the upper edge of the 
crevasse he did not himself know. He 
knew, however, that some ten feet from the 
top he felt as if he had no wish to get out 
at all. The pain and the agony which the 
strain brought upon his nerves seemed then 
to have left him in a kind of trance, in 
which he remained until he awoke out of 
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a passing sleep or swoon on top of the 
glacier, a very few feet from the opening 
of the crevasse. He found the dog still 
there, licking his face, but it was a long 
time before he was able to start to walk 
toward the stone hut. 

In the stone hut we could at times keep 
the temperature at about freezing by burn- 
ing seal blubber. We made a small hole 
in the roof, which let the smoke out, but 
still I was always uncertain which was 
the greater discomfort, the intense cold or 
the smoke of the blubber. The greasy 
black soot settled in our hair, which was 
hanging down to our shoulders. Our faces 
were black, and our eyes smarted from the 
smoke. After the snow had covered the 
slabs of rock with which we had built the 
hut there was but little draft, and when sev- 
eral feet of snow covered us there was none. 
On windy nights the smoke inside became 
intolerable, and we were then completely 
covered by the black oily sediment from 
the blubber smoke. Then again, the boiling 
oil from the blubber threatened to swamp 
us by running down under our bags from 
the rough fireplace where we heaped huge 
slices of blubber together, and from which 
always a great deal of melted fat flowed 
away. For more than seven weeks we used 
this stone hut as a main camp, while con- 
tinually conducting expeditions in the 
vicinity. They were hard days, in which 
both body and mind were tried. 

The Antarctic night, with its stern de- 
pressing influence, had begun to tell heavily 
upon my men, and discontent was brewing, 
and complaints were the order of the day. 
It is in such moments, perhaps, that the 
originators and leaders of polar expeditions 
are tried most. Hungry, half frozen, worn, 
body and soul, I left the stone hut in soli- 
tude. I wanted to be alone. The stars of 
the Southern Cross twinkled down through 
the darkness upon the white landscape, 
which caught the rays even from the most 
modest constellations. All was cold; but 
colder than anything outside was the in- 
side of that strong little stone hut, where 
that night discontent fouled the air far 
more than the fumes of the blubber fire. 
But the morning turned out bright and 
clear. New energy and new work were in 
the air. As always after a troubled night, 
a cheering day followed. 








THE LOCUSTS OF NATAL 


BY MARK F. WILCOX 


AN South Africa locusts are 
4; not those solitary green in- 
sects that crawl lazily over 
the apple-tree trunks and 
enliven the July nights with 
= = the buzz of their Lilliputian 
sawmills. They are big, reddish-yellow 
grasshoppers with long, strong, brown 
wings, and two little millstones of teeth 
that will masticate anything that can be 
forced between them. They are neither 
solitary nor lazy. They are warriors, live 
and breed in camps millions strong, and 
campaign in armies miles in extent. They 
fear nothing except an explosive noise, 
and their coming is the signal for an up- 
roarious rattling of pans and a frenzied 
yelling among grown men and women that 
would put to shame the Yankee small boy 
on the Fourth of July. Poor simple people 
that they are, their crops are their all; and 
it is a matter of life and death with them 
to keep off those terrible insects. 

But the locusts had not visited Natal for 
three years, and now the garden of Uma- 
lusi was almost ready for the fourth har- 
vest, and he was happy. He did not see 
the mysterious red cloud hanging low over 
the hills far to the north; for he lay bask- 
ing in sleepy content on a mat spread in 
the sunshine on the west side of his little 
two-roomed wattle-and-daub cottage. He 
was a member of the white chapel that 
gleamed through the clump of orange-trees 
about the mission station two miles farther 
down the ridgy hills; so he had an “ up- 
right’ house instead of a hut. He had just 
dined off a mess of boiled green corn, of 
which a dozen stripped cobs were scattered 
about in proof of the excellency of his 
appetite. 

Down at the sluggish little stream in 
the gully below the house his wife was 
busy scraping out the pot in which the corn 
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had been cooked. The dull rasping noise 
floating up the hill, the barking of a dog 
in the distance, the merry laughter of 
Umalusi’s two children playing on the other 
side of the house, and the hum of the wild 
bees among the waxy flowers of the loquat- 
tree before the door—all combined in a 
soothing, drowsy melody which added 
much to Umalusi’s dreamy satisfaction. 

Between him and the little stream in the 
gully was a sweet-potato patch, the tangled 
mass of yellowish green of which nearly 
obliterated the winding foot-path. Across 
the stream a field of corn reflected many 
shades of green as the broad leaves danced 
in the dazzling sunlight. Farther down the 
stream there was an acre of green succu- 
lent leaves which, in America, would have 
been called a promising field of callas, but 
to Umalusi it was only a fine bed of ama- 
dumbi, the spicy, fragrant roots of which 
would offer a pleasing variety to the staple 
sweet-potato and corn diet of his family. 

No wonder, then, that Umalusi was 
happy as he lay in the sunshine beside his 
cottage. The labors of planting and culti- 
vating were now over, and the harvest was 
beginning to come. All that he had to do 
to supply his simple existence was to fill his 
small larder with the store from his garden 
and live at ease until the next planting-time. 
With his inherited tendencies toward lazi- 
ness, such a prospect was so pleasing to 
him that he smiled, and then fell fast asleep 
to dream of a heaven in which he did no- 
thing but sleep and eat. 

His wife finished cleaning the pot, and, 
bringing it up full of water, set it down 
inside the house; then, having nothing 
better to do, she also lay down on the 
mat beside her husband. She, too, had not 
noticed the strange cloud sweeping down 
from the north. 

The children had wandered off to play 
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with some of their fellows herding cattle 
across the hill. The lonely dog had howled 
to his melancholy heart’s content, and was 
silent. Nothing was heard except the heavy 
breathing of the two people on the mat 
and the hum of the bees among the loquat- 


blossoms. Peace reigned over the land;_ 


the day was the usual clear, warm, but not 
hot, day of summer in the uplands of 
Natal; there was not a cloud in the sky 
except that peculiar reddish-brown thing 
which now had blotted out all the northern 
horizon. 


Usis1 and Umagwagwa, the two little 
children of Umalusi, came running home 
with their fat bodies fairly bursting with 
horror and lack of breath. 

“We baba! We mame! Amaketyani! 
Amaketyani!’’ they gasped shrilly as they 
tumbled into the home yard. Umalusi was 
on his feet in an instant. The sun was low 
in the west, and its beams fell aslant myriads 
of shining things that covered the heavens. 

“ Amaketyani!” he bellowed like a bull 
in agony, and, rushing into the house, he 
snatched up three old two-gallon kerosene- 
cans. One was half full of treacle, and 
hastily throwing the water out of the iron 
pot by the door, he dumped the black stuff 
into it, and rushed out. His wife had arisen 
and was staring stupidly at the terrible 
things fluttering down like flakes of fire 
over everything. 

“ Here, guard the sweet potatoes,” Uma- 
lusi said, thrusting a can into her hands. 
He thrust another into the hands of his 
children. Of course they quarreled over 
the possession of it, and of course the elder 
and stronger, Umagwagwa, got it. The 
younger entered the house and looked for 
something with which he, too, could make 
anoise. There was nothing except the iron 
pot beside the door. Without stopping to 
see what it contained, he turned it over on 
the threshold, and then scampered with it 
after his brother into the amadumbi-patch. 
Meanwhile Umalusi was raving at the lo- 
custs amid the uneven rows of his corn- 
field. 

“Hebe, hebe!” he shouted, and ran up 
and down the hillside, beating the kero- 
sene-can withaknob-kerry. The frightened 
locusts arose in brown clouds before him, 
but immediately settled down again behind 
him. It was like trying to cut a channel in 
water. Still the locusts came. 
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Umalusi called to his wife and children 
to come and help him. The sweet potatoes 
and amadumbi were so nearly ripe, perhaps 
it would not hurt to have their tops eaten 
off. But the corn—the corn was in the 
ear, and so soft and milky that the vora- 
cious insects were devouring it, cobs and 
all. Together the four people fought; but 
they fought in vain. The army before them 
was limitless in numbers, exhaustless in 
resources. Though they beat their tin cans 
flat; though Umagwagwa. cracked the iron 
pot by his zealous cudgeling with a rusty 
bolt; though they screamed themselves 
hoarse; and though in their frenzy they 
trampled on both corn and insect—still 
the invaders came, in clouds so thick that 
each swish of the fighter’s stick killed a 
dozen or more of them. 

Darkness settled over the land; but 
silence there was none. The hills for miles 
around echoed with the screams and yells 
and iron clangor of maddened humanity 
fighting for life. 


Across the flat top of the Inyamazani 
Mountain the sun peeped, next morning, 
on a new and strange country. In America 
people wake up on a November morning 
and find the land covered with a white 
blanket, and they smile and say, “ Winter.”’ 
That morning the sun gleamed upon the 
hillfand valleys of the Mapumulo mission, 
and they were covered with a blanket of 
bare, dirty brown. Men, weary and hag: 
gard, crawled to the doors of their huts 
and looked upon the brown blanket, and 
they smiled bitterly and said, “ Famine.” 
Umalusi sat at the door of his cottage, 
tasting the very dregs of despair. All night 
long he had struggled against a million 
millstones grinding and grinding his corn, 
and in the contest it seemed that his heart 
had been crushed along with the milky 
kernels on the corn-stalks. Not a vestige 
of that field was left but the naked stalks. 
The tops of the sweet potatoes and ama- 
dumbi were all eaten bare. The loquat-tree 
was a dismal skeleton. But the final bitter- 
ness in Umalusi’s cup of misery was the 
discovery that a precious sixpence worth 
of treacle had been thrown away, and an 
iron pot worth five shillings had been 
cracked so that it could not hold water. 
At last it seemed more than he could en- 
dure, and, cutting a stout switch from the 
base of the loquat, he entered the house 
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and dragged forth Umagwagwa from a 
sound sleep. The thrashing he gave the 
boy acted like balm to his injured feelings, 
so that when his wife came to the door, 
rubbing her eyes in sleepy amazement at 
the roars of the chastised youngster, Uma- 
lusi was almost cheerful. 

“He beat the pot, and I beat him,” he 
laconically explained. Then he went to 
the garden to calculate the full extent of 
the calamity that had overtaken him. 
Though the main army of the locusts had 
long advanced to the southward, there were 
still enough of the stragglers left to make 
a disagreeable cloud about his head as he 
strode along, and he slapped at them 
viciously. 

The sweet potatoes were even riper than 
he had thought ; the amadumbi were fairly 
ripe; only the corn and a patch of beans 
were gone. Umalusi was not half so badly 
off as he had thought himself to be when 
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he first looked out on the brown land that 
morning. He got down on his hands and 
knees and clawed forth a big armful of 
firm, large sweet potatoes. As he remem- 
bered how, that spring, he had almost 
planted both sides of the gully with corn, 


.a feeling of thankfulness came over him 


for the Providence that had led him to 
plant the potatoes. Of course it was the 
God of the mission that had made him do 
it, and he was exceedingly grateful. Sud- 
denly he stretched himself upon his face, 
there upon the soft brown earth, and from 
the fullness of his heart there burst a prayer 
of thanksgiving to the God who was the 
God of the Zulus as well as of the mis- 
sionaries—the Lord Jehovah. And as he 
prayed the sun arose higher and brighter, 
while straggling locusts, full of the fat of 
the land, fluttered slowly into the air and 
sailed awkwardly after the great army 
moving southward. 
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THE. ALCHEMY OF ILLUSION 


BY ALICE BROWN MORRISON 


#HEN I heard that, through 

t the death of a parishioner, 

the Reverend David Aiken 

had received a bequest of 

two thousand dollars, with 

the express wish that he and 

his daughter should use part of the money 

in going, like Lord a Bateman of ballad 

fame, “ far countries for to see,” I felt that 

for once the irresponsible goddess Fortune 
must have had an illuminating moment. 

For many years the old clergyman had 

been the gentle interpreter of his stern 

creed in a small town of the Middle West, 

where the harshest criticism could find 

nothing worse to say of him than that his 

hope of mercy and forgiveness was not 

always founded on the strict letter of the 

text, and that he was old-fashioned; but 

when it came the turn of these same crit- 

ics to face the invisible, they were willing 


enough to find their orthodox scruples 
melting under the steady fire of his opti- 
mism, and he was sent for so often by the 
dying of all denominations that he became 
known as the “death-bed parson.” 

As to his being old-fashioned, no one 
could deny that; for his sermons were 
hydra-headed, and though the message of 
great love he had to give sometimes trans- 
figured him, it could not always make him 
interesting ; while as for the modern meth- 
ods which the church uses to bring the 
world to her feet, as well as to alleviate 
its misery, he would have none of them. 
Underneath the gentleness of the man was 
the firm conviction that the suffering of 
humanity was a necessary factor in its 
upward growth, even while it beat against 
his delicate sensibilities and left him aching 
with the pity of it all. To love, to console, 
to point the way to that better land which 




























































is so real to the mind of the mystic, to 
draw men from the sordidness of life within 
therange of his heavenly vision—this meant 
happiness to David Aiken. 

We loved him for his very inconsis- 
tencies: though he was theoretically op- 
posed to indiscriminate giving, we had yet 
to see the time when the most unworthy 
appealed to him in vain; and it was the 
day after his doctrinal sermon on everlast- 
ing punishment that he said to a poor 
woman who had lost her son, a man of 
notoriously bad character: “God is very 
good, dear madam, and perhaps he will 
give your son another chance.” 

His absent-mindedness, too, was a staple 
subject of conversation, and the story of 
the day when he sat for two hours on 
horseback in front of a country church, lost 
in the pages of a favorite book, while the 
congregation waited, had become a town 
classic. It was a not infrequent sight to 
see him carrying a rolled umbrella over his 
head in a pelting rain, and I once saw him 
pick up a coal-bucket instead of his time- 
worn valise, and walk placidly away toward 
the station. 

He never seemed quite in touch with 
the life around him, and I am sure Colonel 
Newcome was far more real to him than 
many a living man, while Wendell Phillips 
and Garrison were still names to conjure 
with when it came to questions of public 
import. 

We laughed at him, but it was very 
tender laughter; and there was universal 
rejoicing over his good fortune, for we 
knew that he was growing feeble and 
needed some physical or mental stimulus. 
A few of .us knew, too, that if he had a 
desire apart from his life-work it was to 
see strange lands across the sea—a desire 
he never thought of gratifying ; but on the 
shelf where he kept his Bible, his Shakspere, 
and his Lamb, were much-read copies of 
Curtis’s “ Nile: Notes,” Bayard Taylor’s 
“Views Afoot,” and some of Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s travel sketches of the late 
sixties—“ All written, sir,’ he once re- 
marked, “by gentlemen, who took time to 
write like gentlemen.” I asked him once 
if there was any particular place he wished 
most to see, and he answered instantly 
and simply, “ Venice,” and then sat looking 
into the fire with such wide, unseeing eyes 
that I knew his soul was far away in that 
floating city of dreams. 
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When during an absence from our vil- 
lage I learned that Mr. Aiken and his 
daughter had actually gone to Italy, with 
Venice as their ultimate point, I hardly 
knew whether to be glad or sorry, for I 
realized how dangerously unlike the real 
thing is the vision cherished by the vivid 
imagination of the recluse. The full ap- 
preciation of Italy’s sad splendor, too, pre- 
supposes a very special habit of mind, and 
there are as many different ways of enjoy- 
ing a city like Venice as there are ways of 
constructing tribal lays. 

A very good way is to be young, with 
the color-blindness of youth, which sees 
only the rose and is oblivious of the black 
shadow in its golden heart; to have within 
one’s self that sixth sense of impotent ro- 
mance which can transform a hovel into 
Aladdin’s palace.. Then there is the way 
of the average traveler, who enjoys the 
wonderful novelty and spectacular quality 
of it all, unhampered by any care or 
knowledge of its past; and the way of the 
artist, whose trained eye rejoices in the 


shimmering mirror of the water, which re- 


flects ivory domes carved like fine lace, 
and noble columns softened by time into 
colors which are at once his joy and his 
despair. Perhaps the most exquisite plea- 
sure comes to the man who, gliding through 
the dark canals, past grass-grown courts 
and crumbling archways, feeling the mel- 
ancholy desolation of it, is yet able to re- 
construct for himself the once glorious city 
which for centuries defied the restless tides 
and treacherous sands. 

None of these ways, however, could be 
David Aiken’s, for he was an old man, and 
his Venice was the crystallization, of all 
that in his long and somewhat barren life 
had stood for beauty. Poets and artists 
had helped him give form and shape to 
his dream city, while each blossoming 
spring and wine-tinted autumn, as it sank 
into his soul, added bloom and color to 
his picture. 

Soon after the Aikens’ departure an 
unexpected turn of events took me across 
the Atlantic, and so it happened that one 
warm June day found me in Venice, I 
had just turned into a narrow and some- 
what malodorous passage which leads to 
some of the hotels on the Grand Canal, 
when I met Mr. Aiken and his bustling 
spinster daughter coming toward me. After 
mutual greetings I turned and retraced 
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my footsteps with them to the Piazza di 
San Marco. As we watched the gay pano- 
rama before us, I saw that the daughter’s 
face wore the look of keen interest and 
excitement which comes with any change 
to the unimaginative person whose horizon 
has been bounded by the limitations of a 
country town ; but the father, I thought, had 
aged, the slender, stooping shoulders were 
more bent, and his whole attitude was that 
of a man who has been swept into a strange 
stream the currents of which he does not 
understand. 

His mild blue eyes betokened a weari- 
ness of soul as well as body, and I was 
not surprised when, in answer to some re- 
mark of mine, he said, with the wistful 
note of interrogation in his voice which 
seems to ask for a well-founded contradic- 
tion, “It looks so old,.so decayed and 
hopeless—older than I ever dreamed any- 
thing could look. I fear I had a wrong 
impression, and at my age it isa little diffi- 
cult to readjust my point of view.” 

“T don’t believe it ’s clean enough for 
father,” said Miss Electa, brightly; “he 
hates .to see the people, with apparently 
nothing to do, lying about like lizards in 
the sun. Now, I like it. I ’ve been so 
used to living where the people as well as 
the houses are built on straight lines that 
I .fairly revel in the restfulness of this 
tumble-down place, where they all seem to 
live just one day at a time, with no thought 
for the morrow. When.I get into a gon- 
dola and drift lazily along with closed 
eyes, it’s better than all the sanatoria and 
so-called rest-cures I ever heard of.” 

“Yes, Electa likes it,” said her father, 
kindly ; “but I am afraid I was too old to 
come, and maybe I should have traveled 
more to comprehend some of it. The un- 
reality, the lack of purpose, jar upon me.’ 

“But the picturesqueness,” I ventured 
banally. 

“Ah, yes.” He sighed doubtfully. 

We strolled into the great cathedral, but 
its barbaric, compelling beauty made no 
appeal to him, and I fancied his thoughts 
were turning with a rather pathetic loyalty 
to the little frame church in which he had 
so often preached. 

As I watched him, remembering his 
frequent enthusiasms and his intense capa- 
city for creating and preserving his illu- 
sions, I could explain his attitude only as 
the result of the physical strain of travel, 
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which for the time being had clogged the 
well-spring of his nature. 

After contributing our quota of corn to 
the daily gorging of the sybaritic pigeons 
on the piazza, and wandering past my 
fascinating shops, with their display of 
gay prints, tempting baubles, and child- 
ishly fantastic glassware, we came to my 
hotel, where my- friends also were stop- 
ping. Here the old man left us, saying 
that he was very tired ; so Miss Electa and 
I sat down upon the comfortable wicker 
chairs, among the green-tubbed orange- 
trees of the little court which faces the 
Grand Canal, and listened to the fierce 
jargon of the gondoliers, and watched the 
dome of the Salute, across the way, as it 
etched itself against a Turneresque back- 
ground of purple and gold. I ventured to 
express to the daughter my regret_at.the 
situation that had been revealed to me, 
but she replied : ) 

“Now, don’t you worry about father ; 
you will find when he gets home he will 
have forgotten all that was disconcerting 
to him here. The things he does n’t see 
are always the real things to him. Any 
contact with the actual seems to give him 
a sort of shock.” 

I said good-by to the Aikens the follow- 
ing day, and it was. not until September 
that I saw them once more safely estab- 
lished in their old home. 

As I entered the gate I met Miss Electa 
just going out, but she paused to give me 
a hearty hand-shake anda significant glance 
as she saw me look toward her father, who 
was sitting on the porch, a book in his 
hand. 

As I sat down beside him, the old clergy- 
man said with fervor: 

“Ah, my friend, when last we met it 
was in that wonderful city, set like a shining 
jewel on the girdle of the earth. As T sit 
here my heart goes out in thankfulness to 
the loving Providence which gave me the 
opportunity to realize one of my boyhood’s 
dreams. When I look out into the sunset 
I picture to myself all that I have seen— 
the palaces of jasper and sapphire and 
emerald, almost as beautiful as that city 
of ‘pure gold, like unto clear glass.’ ”’ 

His face, as he spoke, was as rapt as that 
of some medieval saint, and I could but 
murmur softly to myself: “ Dream delivers 
us to dream, and there is no end to illu- 
sion.” 
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STRANGE AND CURIOUS SIGHTS AT THE LOUISIANA 


PURCHASE 


EXPOSITION 


BY WALTER WILLIAMS 


WITH PICTURES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


T St. Louis 
JL’. geography 
has been rear- 
ranged. Upon 
the Exposition 
site the map of 
the world is re- 
made. Sepa- 
rate the nations 
on an atlas of 
the globe as 
in a dissected 
chart, drop 
the separate 
pieces _indis- 
criminately up- 
on twelve hun- 
dred acres of 
hill, plain, and 
valley, and the 
result is a jum- 
ble of strange 
and familiar countries, a veritable univer- 
sal exposition. 

China, most venerable of governments, 
already ancient when the world called old 
was new, is side by side with Cuba, young- 
est, save Panama, of sovereign states. India 
is across the avenue from Brazil; Patago- 
nian giants have for near neighbors the 
fur-clad Eskimos. The Exposition railway 
has stations, within brief circuit, at Egypt, 
Japan, Holland, Siam, Germany, Morocco, 
Alaska, Ceylon, and the walled city of 
Manila. The ends of the earth are here. 
In the central city of the Middle West— 
French-founded, Spanish-governed, Ger- 





A CHEERFUL DRAGON IN 
FRONT OF THE SIAMESE 
TEMPLE 
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man-settled, American—queer peoples, 
the hairy Ainus, who are the aborigines of 
Japan, the Zunis of Mexico, the Pigmies 
of Central Africa, and twoscore races as 
much out-of-the-way, have been assembled 
with the youngerand better-known peoples. 
The transcontinental transportation lines 
traverse not so many countries as the In- 
tramural Railway constructed within the 
boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position. With the people are many of the 
curious or more conventional products of 
their hands and brains. 

East India is off the world’s main-trav- 
eled roads. It lies near the spring from 
which the waters of progress began their 
westward course. If the human race had 
its cradle in the Himalayas, it has come 
to man’s estate and to do man’s work 
many miles toward the sunset. East India 
shows contrast by its situation, in St. Louis, 
near Canada—two widely separated and 
diverse sections of the broad British Em- 
pire meeting on an Exposition site over 
which no British flag ever floated in symbol 
of sovereignty. For further striking con- 
trast, East India has for exhibit a Hindu 
temple within a Moslem mosque. In any 
other land this outward mixing of religions 
would be ananachronism. Tear the visible 
religious topcoat from many a man, and 
there is found for inner covering a faith 
far different, but secretly held. East India 
puts in well-executed replica the outer 
trappings of the two creeds most widely 
followed within the Indian Empire. 
Square, with four buttressing minarets, 
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dazzlingly white save for the weathered- 
copper color of the domes and the brown 
of the teak doors, is the reproduction, 
faithful in most minute particular, of the 
mosque of Itimad ud-Daulah at Agra. No 
Mohammedan architect-artist may place 
upon the buildings which he plans repre- 
sentations of living creatures without vio- 
lating the commandments of the Prophet 
of Allah. The Indian mosque is orthodox 
in architectural design and decoration. 
Within and without, the ornamental figures 
are mere geometric lines fashioned into 
shape unlike any living thing. A roof as 
flat as a hand’s palm, typically Oriental, 
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with dome like an inverted bowl, the sky 
in miniature, crowns the Moslem mosque. 
The Hindu temple is within, rising grace- 
fully from the center of the inner court. 
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The East Indian hand-worker puts to 
shame the machine-made products of West- 
ern and more strenuous lands. Sixty-five 
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WARRIOR IN THATCH DRESS 

artisans labored assiduously for two years 
upon the temple. The original, built of 
white marble, and sacred to the worship 
of the Hindu sect of Jain, stands at Pali- 
tana, Central India. The reproduction, 
thirty-five feet in height and twenty feet in 
circumference at the base, is one eighth 
the size of the original. The temple, inner 
chamber, colonnade, and porch, all ex- 
posed surfaces, are adorned with intricate 
carvings. These carvings, being of all 
manner of living creatures, contrast sharply 
with the stern, geometric lines of the Mos- 
lem architecture. The medallion flower of 
Mahadeva, the god to whom the temple is 
dedicated, is upon the scarlet flag which 
waves from the pagoda-like spire, and is 
frequently found in the carvings. At the 
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spiral stairways, solemn, white-robed, tur- 
baned Hindus keep constant watch and 
ward. East Indian men-at-arms, clad in 
brilliant beads and armor, guard the 
mosque, while wild and plaintive music is 
heard from natives of East Indian towns. 

From the heart of the Himalayas to the 
barren basaltic plains of Patagonia, is 
scarce a stone’s throw at St. Louis. Giants 
from the tip end of South America are en- 
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desires, and hunts and fishes at her pleasure. 
The Patagonian’s chief exhibit, aside from 
his own personality, is of the hide of the gua- 
naco, from which he secures food, raiment, 
and house-covering. His dinner, dress, and 
the roof are furnished by the same ani- 
mal. He eats its flesh, he makes his not un- 
graceful garments from its skin, and with 
other portions of, the same creature’s hide, 
sewn together and stretched from poles, he 

















A PATAGONIAN HOUSE OF GUANACO-SKIN 


camped, in their houses of hide, at the 
Exposition. A chief of the Tehuelches, 
with a number of his more or less loyal 
subjects, are making their home here. The 
‘Tehuelche is, man for man and woman for 
woman, the tallest tribe known to ethnolo- 
gists. He averages over six feet in height 
and has the frame of an athlete. Among 
the North American Indians the women 
do the work. It is not so among the more 
chivalric Tehuelches. The Patagonian 
woman, despite the fact that she is as tall 
and muscular as her husband,—or possibly 
because she is,—works only where she so 


builds a dwelling. The Patagonian giants 
have no giants’ houses. The dwellings, eas- 
ily transported from place to place, are 
small and of the rudest description. Hunt- 
ing the rhea, the so-called ostrich of South 
America, is their favorite occupation ; the 
bola has supplanted the bow as their chief 
weapon; and horse-meat is the daintiest 
dish upon their bill of fare. 

The Republic of Brazil lays emphasis in 
its exhibits upon the products of its forests 
and its fields. The rubber-tree, with sticky, 
milk-white sap, and the coffee-tree, with 
snow-like flowers above the dark-green 
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leaves, are conspic- 
uous. The Victoria 
water-lily, | which 
sleeps by day upon 
the broad bosom of 
the Amazon and 
wakes at night un- 
der the tropic moon, 
has petals that will 
bear a man’s weight 
and a perfume that 
intoxicates one like 
wine. Odder and 
still stranger is the 
piassaba, a_ tree 
which grows ropes. 
It is unique among 
trees and is found 
in the lowlands 
along the great Am- 
azon River. The 
specimens shown 
are from eight to 
nine feet in height 
and eight inches in 
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GATEWAY TO THE CHINESE PAVILION, FROM 
THE DOOR OF THE NATIONAL PAVILION 


IDOL 





AN AZTEC IDOL 


diameter. The trunk 
resembles that of a 
well-ripened ba- 
nana-stalk. The ob- 
ject of the main 
stem is to support 
a tough, fibrous, 
grassy substance. 
From this tree, grass 
ropes are made, 
with scarcely any 
skill required for 
their manufacture, 
so nearly complete 
does the factory of 
Mother Nature her- 
self supply the rope. 
Large ocean ves- 
sels, as well as the 
small  fishing-craft 
plying upon the 
Amazon River, are 
equipped with the 
product of the pias- 
saba. Brooms and 
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brushes are made from the same material, 
which wears in any weather, unhurt by pelt- 
ing rain or bleaching sun. The piassaba is 
only one of the many trees which Brazil 
shows as representing the forestry of this 
land larger than continental United States. 
Hard woods of various kinds are found, in- 
cluding one that dulls a steel edge, and also 
woods so soft that they can be dented 
through bark and pith by the touch of a 
child’s finger. Coffee from tree to cup is 
the exhibit by which Brazil sets largest 
store. Each coffee-tree produces different 
grades of bean, the wide, rich, flat-sided 
bean at the top and the grades of less value 
growing lower down. ‘The coffee-separator 
culls the beans in almost human work of sep- 
aration. If on wheels, the machine would 
resemble at a short distance a thresher in 
the grain-fields of more Northern lands. 
A prince of royal blood, his Imperial 
Highness Pu Lun, has appeared at St. 
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Louis as the personal representative of the 
Emperor of China, his uncle. As fitting 
with a commissioner so high in rank, the 
displays sent from this awakening nation 
are many, gorgeous, and comprehensive. 
They are in charge of a most intelligent 
and scholarly graduate of Yale, Mr. Wong- 
Kai-Kah. At previous expositions China 
has been represented along purely com- 
mercial lines. Now is shown the heart of 
China—its poetry and art, its science and 
education, its industry and home life. ‘Tien- 
tsin, Newchwang, Ningpo, Canton, Amoy, 
Han-kau, and twenty other ports of China, 
have exhibits. The portrait of the Dowager 
Empress An, painted by an American 
woman, Miss Kate Carl, the only portrait 
ever made of her Majesty and held sacred 
in China, is shown as a special mark of 
favor to the United States. Peking sends 
a city gate and part of the wall scaled by 
the American troops in the relief of the 
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foreign legations during the Boxer troubles. 
From Hangchau come four thousand fans 
of varying make and meaning, a display 
of marvelous mechanism, and an encyclo- 
pedia of the philosophy of fans. Fu-chau’s 
lacquered ware, ivory images from Hupeh, 
Ningpo’s inlaid work, partly set forth the 
luxurious side of Chinese furnishing, while 
the commercial and industrial is shown in 
exhibits from these and other cities. The 
Chinese National Pavilion is a reproduc- 
tion of the summer home of Prince Pu 
Lun. The framework was constructed by 
American workmen, but the intricate carv- 
ing and the final artistic touches are from 
the skilled hands of Chinese artisans spe- 
cially imported for the purpose. A curi- 
ously joined idol, held in high reverence 
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for nearly a thousand years, confronts the 
visitor to the Chinese section in—appro- 
priately—the Palace of Liberal Arts. The 
idol, entirely of bronze and decorated with 
red lacquer, the making of which is a lost 
art, was installed in a famous Peking tem- 
ple, according to authentic record, in A.D. 
1404. Some years ago the temple was 
destroyed, and to secure funds for rebuild- 
ing it the idol was pawned. By this means 
the god, one of the few relics of the an- 
cient days, has come to do duty as an 
object for sight-seers to gaze upon in this 
age ina distant land. The idol, with eleven 
heads and twenty-four arms, is many gods 
in one. 

Older even than China, the oldest exist- 
ing nation, are the cliff-dwellings of south- 
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IN THE JAPANESE GARDEN 


western United States, homes of a race 
whose very name has perished from the 


earth. Explorers, puzzling through the 
Mancos and Casa Verde canons of Arizona 
and New Mexico, have found the houses 
of this strange people in the wildest and 
most inaccessible of the mountain-sides. 
Did the Cliff-dwellers antedate the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt? Were they of blood rela- 
tion to the early inhabitants of the land 
where the Nile is god? Some students are 
prepared to answer both questions affir- 
matively and to give what is to them 
abundant proof. The pottery from their 
long-wrecked homes suggests Egypt, and 
the few inscriptions found have similar 
suggestion. Mummies, bodies wrapped in 
cloth, feathers from the breast of the turkey, 
and the all-useful yucca-grass, have been 
dug from burial-places among the cliffs, 
and, in bone and hair much unlike the 
Indian of to-day, have a hint of resem- 
blance to a more Oriental type. If the 
Cliff-dweilers left any descendants, how- 
ever remote, they are doubtless the Moki 
and Zuni Indians, who, resembling them 
in habits and appearance, are their closest 
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kinsmen. At St. Louis has been reproduced 
the dwellings from the canons, with relics 
found in the abandoned houses. To lend 
a touch of life to the weird scene, where 
houses have apparently been flung against 
precipitous walls of rock as pictured homes 
upon stage canvas, have been placed Zuni 
and Moki Indians in native costume. They 
work at pottery-making, blanket-weaving, 
basket-making, silver-smelting, and other 
primitive occupations. Thus the mode of 
life of the Cliff-dwellers is exhibited in an 
environment such as this ancient people 
had. The members of these tribes are of 
stronger build, handsomer, and of brighter 
color than the ordinary North American 
Indian, from whom they hold themselves 
aloof with dignity. 

From the Arctic regions come the Eski- 
mos, dressed in skins and furs. From Cen- 
tral Africa are brought for ethnological 
exhibit representatives of various tribes of 
which little is known even by the most 
learned students. The Eskimo children are 
a merry lot, less stolid than their parents, 
and entering with zest into the play of 
their new and temporary home. ‘Their 














massive dogs take kindly, too, to a less 
strenuous life than they have enjoyed in 
Labrador and British Columbia, whence 
they come. The members of one sturdy 
African tribe, disdaining the usual simple 
breech-clout of their savage neighbors, 
deck themselves with peculiar pride in 
garments made of thatch and looking not 
unlike attenuated door-mats. 

The North American Indian, as he yet 
survives, has tents pitched upon the Ex- 
position site near to the stone buildings 
which will be permanent memorials of the 
fair, extremes of American life and civili- 
zation in close juxtaposition. The fierce 
Geronimo, the gentler Chief Joseph, and 
a score of other Indian chieftains of ‘high 
rank, are found, with many members of 
their tribes. Homes and habits are shown 
as the red man, in the exhibit of the United 
States government at St. Louis, makes his 
last stand. The Wichitas have grass lodges, 
framed like a huge beehive, covered with 
soil; and built entirely by the women of 
the tribe, supervised in true barbaric cus- 





tom by the men. The Sioux, the swiftest 
of the plainsmen, live in tepees fashioned 
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from sticks and skins, easily movable and 
admirably suited for a night’s residence of 
a nomadic people. The Hopi Indians from 
Arizona, by the side of their wigwams of 
painted skin, grow corn of the same un- 
crossed variety that the early settlers in 
America knew as maize. Picturesque te- 
pees, varying with the tribe, accommodate 
Washoes, Navajos, Pimas, Cheyennes, 
Crows, Flatheads, Diggers, Comanches, 
Apaches, and a dozen others, forming an 
impressive exhibit in ethnology. Ona high 
plateau overlooking the lowlands of the 
Indian camps, the United States govern- 
ment has built a model modern Indian 
school, where is told in graphic fashion by 
industrial and educational display the re- 
sult of training the children of the tribes. 
The beaten track of the world’s travel 
has in late years touched the active island 
kingdom of Japan. At the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago the Japanese ex- 
hibits were small in number and the Japa- 
nese mere curios to the crowd. At St. 
Louis, Japan, risen in eleven years to a 
world-power, has a foremost place. Its 
central exhibit is the Japanese Pavilion, a 
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AN ARCTIC EXHIBIT 


group of characteristically Japanese struc- 
tures within an attractively arranged 
summer-garden. ‘The main, or national, 
pavilion reproduces the Shinshinden, or 
Hall of State, of ‘Tokio. In the original 
Kinkaku Pavilion, of which at St. Louis is 
an exact reproduction, ‘Toyotomi Hideyo- 
shi, a famous Japanese warrior, entertained 
his followers in the old feudal times. ‘There 
was method in his entertaining worthy of a 
more commercial age. Tea, he declared, 
would make those who drank it strong in 
their convictions, and to those who were 
devoted to his cause he served many cups 
of tea. Other buildings in the same inclo- 
sure typify other structures in Japan and 
illustrate artistic furnishing and decora- 
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tion, while Japan’s exhibits have prominent 
place in every palace on the grounds. 

Famous buildings are shown in replica 
by foreign nations at St. Louis. Great Brit- 
ain reproduces the Orangery of Kensington 
Palace, with its noble banqueting-room ; 
France the Grand ‘Trianon of Versailles; 
Germany the Charlottenburg Castle, for 
which Emperor William drew the plans; 
Belgium the Antwerp town hall. Siam, the 
Pearl of Asia, shows the Ben Chama Tem- 
ple, one of the historic religious edifices of 
that land of the lotus. Grim and hideous 
dragons guard the temple gateway. 

The widespread territory of the United 
States is illustrated by exhibits from such 
remote corners of the earth as Luzon, 
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Porto Rico, Guam, Hawaii, and Alaska. 
A million dollars has been expended to 
show the wonderful present in the Philip- 
pines and to prophesy the yet more won- 
drous future. The Filipino exhibits of the 
blow-guns of the Negritos, the axes of 
the head-hunting Igorrotes, the kris of the 
Moros, are shown near to the products 
of commerce and industry, of field and 
factory. The Visayans make water-bottles 
of bamboo and baskets of ratan in their 
nipa huts. ‘The unclad Igorrotes dine on 
dog and lament the lack of head-hunting 
expeditions. ‘The swift-footed Negritos, 
the kinky-haired aborigines of the islands, 
with their portable houses; the Moros in 
silk and satin, the dandies of the reserva- 
tion, with houses on land and lake; the 
timid, inoffensive tree-dwellers ; scouts from 
the Tagalog, Visayan, Macabebe, and Ilo- 
cano tribes,—in all some eleven hundred 
representatives of the diverse peoples of 
the Pacific,—are encamped on the forty- 
seven acres which the United States gov- 
ernment occupies at St. Louis to present 
the Filipino to the continental American 
and to the world. Alaska, popularly be- 
lieved to be a land of almost perpetual 
snow, is shown to be one of agricultural 
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possibilities. The Alaska building has the 
family totem-poles of Alaskan Indians as 
a distinguishing mark. A pyramid of Alas- 
kan grain surprises the visitor. 

The new Mexico, responding rapidly to 
the energy and capacity of Porfirio Diaz, 
its president, illustrates in graphic fashion 
its great resources, only beginning to be de- 
veloped. Mexico was first among foreign 
nations to complete its building, and its ex- 
hibit ranks well, particularly in agriculture, 
horticulture, and mining. ‘The eyes of the 
curious, however, will rather seek out an 
Aztec idol, of volcanic stone, which tells 
the hideous story of horrible religious rites 
in the old Mexico. ‘The god of war, Hutt- 
zilopochtli, the goddess of death, ‘Teoyao- 
miqui, and the unnamed god of the under- 
world, a trinity of deities, are shown upon 
the idol. Upon the spot in the city of 
Mexico where this god of. the Aztecs was 
unearthed now stands the altar of a Catho- 
lic cathedral. 

A world’s fair is a fair of the world—of 
its remote corners as well as of its capitals 
of civilization; and one may go round the 
world here and see more than a half-year'’s 
journey by train and steamer would dis- 
close. 
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BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


REATHLESS we strive, contending for success, 
According to the standards of our day. 
What is success? Is it to find a way 
Wealth out of all proportion to possess ? 
Is it to care for simple pleasures less 
(While grasping at a more extended sway), 
And sacrificing to our gods of clay, 
Submerge the soul, at last, in worldliness ? 


By Grasmere stands a cottage small and poor: 
The Dove was once its emblem, and the sign 
That marked it as a wayside inn obscure ; 
But, frugal, dwelt high consecration here, 
And gratitude still guards it as a shrine, 
Hallowed by that success which time but makes more dear! 
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THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON 


Told in the form of an Autobiography 


By S.Weir Mitchell, M.D. 


Author of “Hugh Wynne” 


VI 


HAD thus’ en- 
gaged as a volun- 
teer, much against 
the wishes of my 
mother, who, as 
she said, saw no 
good in war and 
entreated me not 
again to expose 
myself to peril in 
the wilderness. If the French had been of 
her opinion as to war, I might have stayed 
at home. We had an unpleasant meeting, 
or rather parting, for she did little else but 
lament; but what was there I could do? 
I left her in tears. 

I have no intention to record here the 
full history of this expedition, but rather 
to revive for my own interest what I, per- 
sonally, saw, and what is nowhere else fully 
set down. 

My appointment gave satisfaction to 
many friends, who felt more deeply than 
I myself that in the matter of commis- 
sions and as to the Villiers affair—for that 
was soon noised about—I had been ill 
treated by the governor. The favourable 
sentiments thus expressed could not, under 
the circumstances, be other than pleasing 
to a mind which had always walked a 
straight line and endeavoured, as far as hu- 
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man frankness and strong passions would 
allow, to discharge the relative duties to 
his Maker and to his fellow-countrymen 
without by indirect means seeking popu- 
larity. 

As I pause here before making the effort 
to recall some of the incidents of the dis- 
astrous events in which I was to have a 
share, I remember with pleasure the friends 
who felt that my honourable invitation 
from a veteran general was a final answer 
to the censures of the king’s governor. 

Nor, in looking back over the greater 
war and my life in office, have I had reason 
to complain of want of affection from those 
whose esteem I desired to retain. Many 
times in my life I have, however, had just 
cause to complain of things said of me by 
those who possessed my regard, but I have 
in all such cases felt it better not to sacri- 
fice a friendship on account of ill temper 
or the indiscretion of the hour, and am 
made happy in the belief that I have thus 
been able to keep what I would not will- 
ingly have lost. Where men have been 
needed in the service or in office, I have 
been still more desirous of forgiving words 
or actions which affected me alone, but 
which did not in the end destroy their use- 
fulness. Nor have I myself been without 
need to be thus considered, for at times I 











am by nature irritable and short of temper. 
Lawrence once said to me that he found 
it more easy to forgive his enemies than 
his friends; but this I did not clearly see, 
and, after all, if a man is resolved to keep 
himself from thinking of what is said 
against him, the memory of it soon be- 
comes dulled and there is less need of for- 
giveness. 

Among the many evidences of esteem I 
had before the Braddock affair was a letter 
from Captain Peyronney, now recovered 
of his wound, but to die bravely on the 
Monongahela. He must have heard that 
I had been ill spoken of by Major Muse 
and perhaps by others. He wrote very odd 
English, but I could hardly find fault with 
his meaning. 


Sir: I Shan’t make Bold to Describe the 
proceedings of the House [of Burgesses], 
which no doute you have had already Some 
hint of. I only will make use of these three 
expressions: furtim venerunt ; invane Sede- 
runt ; and perturbate Redierunt. 

But all that is matere of indifference to the 
wirginia Regiment Collo. Washington will still 
Remain att the head of it, and I spect with 
more esplendor than ever; for (as I hope) not- 
withstanding we will Be on the British stabich- 
ment, we shall be augmented to Six houndred 
and by those means entitle you to the Name 
not only of protector of your Contry But to that 
of the flower of the wirginians, By the powers 
you ‘Il have in your hands to prove it So. 

Many enquired to me about Muses Brave- 
ries; poor Body I h’d pity him ha’nt he had 
the weakness to Confes his coardies him self, 
and the impudence to taxe all the reste of the 
oficiers withoud exeption of the same imper- 
fection. for he said to many of the Consulars 
and Burgeses that he was Bad But th’ the 
reste was as Bad as he: — 

To speak francly had I been in town at that 
time I cou’nt help’d to make use of my horse’s 
wheap for to vindicate the injury of that villain. 

he Contrived his Business so that several 
ask me if it was true that he had challeng’d 
you to fight: my answer was no other But that 
he should rather chuse to go to hell thand 
doing of it, for had he had such thing de- 
clar’d: that was his Sure Road— 

I have made my particular Business to tray 
if any had some Bad intention against you 
here Below: But thank God I meet allowais 
with a goad wish for you from evry mouth 
each one entertining such Caracter of you as 
I have the honnour to do my Self who am the 
Most humble 

And Obediant of your Servants 
Le Chevalier de Peyronney. 


LXVIII.—99 
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I had much cause to feel grateful for 
such friends, and I may here add that, as 
concerns Van Braam, I had his censure 
reversed when I myself became a member 
of the House of Burgesses. 

As soon as possible after bringing my 
affairs into order, I set out, determined to 
lose no chance to perfect my military 
education. 

At Fredericktown I met the general, and 
on May 10 was announced in general 
orders as aide, with brevet rank of captain. 
I rode thence in advance to Winchester, 
where I had need to send a servant to 
borrow fresh horses from my friend Lord 
Fairfax, who himself came later from 
Greenway Court to meet me and rode with 
me about one hundred miles to Wills 
Creek, near to which was Fort Cumber- 
land, so named for the captain-general. 

On the last day of our ride, as we rode 
on over, I do believe, the most abominable 
roads in the world, I described to his lord- 
ship the array of well-drilled men, sailors, 
artillery, etc., I had seen at Alexandria, 
landed from Admiral Keppel’s fleet, and 
said, if I remember, that it was a great 
advantage to serve under a gentleman of 
General Braddock’s abilities and experi- 
ence, and that as to any danger from the 
enemy, I considered it as trifling, for I be- 
lieved the French would be obliged to exert 
their-utmost strength to repel the attacks 
about to be made on their forts at Niagara 
and Crown Point. 

As I talked, Lord Fairfax, who had seen 
greater armies, heard me in silence, and 
indeed, when I ceased, remained for a 
time without making any comment. Then 
he reined up his horse, and, handing me 
two letters, said: “I have kept these for 
your private reading, George ; I have them 
through the kindness of one of Admiral 
Keppel’s officers.” I read them as we rode 
on, well in the rear, to avoid the annoyance 
caused by the marching of the Forty-eighth 
Foot, which beat up a great dust. He said: 
“Read them again at your leisure.” I did 
as was desired, and, as they happened to 
be left in my buckskin-coat pocket and for- 
got, they were the only papers I chanced 
to save in the battle. They are now before 
me, and I read them anew with interest. 
Not for many years have I seen them. 


MY DEAR LORD: I take this occasion to 
write you. London is very gay, and the clubs 
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and their wits amazing merry over the ap- 
pointment of Charles Braddock to command 
the force sent out to protect you from the In- 
dians. Ch. S y was here for dinner yes- 
terday. He said General B. was a stranger 
both to fear and common sense, and that his 
best fitness to fight Indians was that he was 
providentially bald. Lord C. S. says he saw 
Anne Bellamy, the actress, whom the General 
visited when on the point of leaving London. 
She said Mr. Braddock was melancholy, and 
declared he was sent with a handful of men 
to conquer nations and to cut his way through 
an unknown wilderness. 

He said: “We are sent like sacrifices to the 
altar.” That ancient ram! sayI. He told her 
she would never see him again. 

I wish you luck of your new General. He 
is touchy, punctilious, of a stiff mind, and has 
had forty years in the Guards. I do not think 
he was eager to leave Anne Beliamy and the 
clubs, for the man is a favourite; but he has 
little money, and it will be at least agreeable 
to spend the king’s guineas. 

If you were a woman I should tell you the 
new fashions. The beaux now carry their 
watches in their muffs, and the women are tak- 
ing, more and more, to what Charles S y 
calls undress uniform, so that soon Madame 
Eve will be the fashionable maker of gowns! 
—but I must not nourish your provincial 
blushes. Lord R. tells me that your General 
is a sad brute, for when his sister—a pretty 
thing she was—spent all her money at cards 
and hanged herself, the man said: “Poor 
Fanny, I always thought she would play till 
she would be forced to tuck herself up.” 
Horace Walpole says, when she meant to die, 
she wrote with a diamond on the window-pane 
this out of Garth’s “Dispensary ”’: 


‘* To die is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never break nor tempests roar.” 


But why should the woman die when she 
had a diamond left to gamble with? 
However, the Duke of Cumberland is his 
patron, and that is enough. F x lost the 
other night at White’s, they say, £1000 and— 


I looked up and said: “The rest does 
not seem to be of interest or to say more 
of the general.” 

“No, but always look at the postscript 
of a lady’s letter. There is more about 
your general.” 

It was true, for I read: 


P.S. I meant not to tell you of Braddock’s 
affair with Colonel Gumley,who was his friend, 
but I may as well, even if you think it incred- 
ible. A letter is a fine way to talk, because 
you can never see the blush you may cause, 


and may fib without being vexed by contra- 
diction until so long after that you have for- 
gotten all about it. But what a pother I am 
making about my harmless gossip! 

When Braddock quarrelled over cards with 
his friend, and swords were drawn, Gumley 
(you know, Lord Pulteney married his sister) 
cried out: “Braddock, you are a penniless dog. 
If you kill me you have no money, and you 
will have to run away.” So with that he tossed 
him his purse. Braddock was in such a rage 
that Gumley easily disarmed him, but he 
would not ask his life. 


As we rode on I said it seemed to me 
to show that our general was foolishly ob- 
stinate, and that I liked the other man 
better, but neither very much. 

His lordship said: “ Yes, yes, it is a wild 
and a silly life. The woman is heartless, 
but what she says may serve to put you on 
your guard. These people think London 
the only part of the world worth a thought. 
The other letter is of more moment. It is 
from Colonel Conway. I have inked over 
these names; they do not matter. He is 
of another clay.” 


London. 

_MY DEAR LORD: My nephew, Mr. Henry 
Wilton, carries this letter to you, and any kind 
attention you may feel disposed to pay him 
will oblige me. : 

I think the choice of Braddock unfortunate. 
He is a brave, or rather a reckless, man, over- 
confident, arrogant, and sure to despise his 
enemy, and goes out, as I am assured, with 
a bad opiriion of the Colonials. Horace Wal- 
pole, who knows, as we all do, the mad life 
Braddock has led in London, says: “He is a 
very Iroquois in disposition, and so, I suppose, 
fit to fight his kind.” Horace-is making him- 
self merry over the appointment, and the 
Colonial helping he is to have. But it is the 
fashion here to laugh at Colonials, and not for 
the world would Horace be out of the fashion. 
I wish the General may have good fortune, 
but I fear the matching of drill and pipe-clay 
against the wiles of the woods; as sensible 
would it be to set a fencing-master with a 
rapier to fight a tiger in a jungle. When I 
consider how vast is this increasing number 
of English in a country where must be great 
prospects and a fine sense of independency, I 
wonder how little they are regarded here. But 
it is our way to despise other nations, and even 
our own blood if it has had enterprise to cross 
the seas. Come back and help us to learn 
better. 

Always your Lordship’s 
Ob’dt hum! serv‘: 


Henry Conway. 
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His lordship looked at me as I put away 
the letters. I said: “That seems#to me 
good sense, but about the general, I cannot 
credit it.” 

“You will judge for yourself,” he said, 
“if this be the man to send into the wilder- 
ness. Keep the letters, but do not losethem ; 
you may return them later.’ Which I 
should have done, only that the rout on 
the Monongahela put it out of my mind. 

It was about noon when, as I have said, 
being in the rear of the Forty-eighth Foot, 
we heard a noise behind us. We drew up 
at the side within the wood to see what 
was coming. 

Amid a great dust came General Brad- 
dock, in a fine red chariot bought of 
Governor Sharpe, with an escort of light 
horse, all in great haste, and bumping 
over the worst road possible. Presently 
they flew by the troops, who saluted, the 
drums beating the Grenadier’s March, a 
tune I was to hear again. 

“Tf I were the general,” I said, “I 
should have preferred a horse to a coach.” 

“Not if you were he,” said his lordship. 

“ But the man is not a fool,” I ventured 
to say. “He seemed to me not to want 
for intelligence.” 

“ An intelligent fool, George, is the worst 
fool. His intelligence feeds his folly.” 

This, like much else that his lordship 
said to me, was not so plain as it would be 
now, and, accordingly, I made no reply. 

After being silent for a time, his lordship 
went on to say that I would do well to talk 
little, and quietly to observe things for 
myself ; that he himself knew General Brad- 
dock to be a spendthrift, obstinate as a pig, 
and very self-confident ; and, finaly, that I 
knew what a lot of drilled regulars would 
be worth in the woods. He feared also 
that the officers were quite unfit for the 
service. 

As it was the way of his lordship to 
mock at most things, it did not affect me 
as much as what I saw and heard later, 
for, unfortunately, he was not alone in his 
opinion concerning the general. 

By and by, the general having preceded 
us by an hour, we heard the salute of 
seventeen guns, fired as he entered the 
camp. 

We came in sight of the tents about 
Wills Creek early in the afternoon, and 
were walking our horses, very tired, man 
and beast, when a gentleman came towards 
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us. He was mounted on a rather uneasy 
animal, and I saw, as he met us and we 
bowed, that his girth was loose and he in 
danger of a fall. I dismounted and, with 
an apology, set it right. He thanked me 
and got off his horse, saying, as was plain 
to see, that he was no horseman and would 
walk, preferring two certain legs to four 
uncertain ones. On this his lordship also 
dismounted, and, our servants taking the 
horses, we walked on together. But first 
his lordship said : “I am Lord Fairfax, and 
this is my friend, Colonel George Wash- 
ington. May we have the honour to know 
your name ?”’ 

He replied, “I am Benjamin Franklin,” 
and asked if this were Colonel Washington 
who had been in command in the Jumon- 
ville affair. I said I had had that good 
fortune, and after this he turned to his 
lordship, and, they conversing, I was able 
to observe the looks and ways of Mr. 
Franklin, who was now the Postmaster- 
General and known throughout the colo- 
nies as a learned man, and in affairs very 
competent. I was to be deeply engaged 
with him in the future. 

He was at this time a vigorous man of 
forty-nine years, with a great head and a 
kindly look, clad very simply in a gray 
suit. When he began to talk I envied him 
the ease and exactness with which he ex- 
pressed himself, and the prudence he 
showed in speech, of. which quality his 
lordship had little. 

When at last the Postmaster-General 
learned that I was to serve as a volunteer 
aide, he smiled and remarked that was to 
manufacture glory for others and not even 
to get pay. To this I replied that I con- 
sidered my ends were clear enough to me, 
for that I was, as it were, an apprentice, 
and was bent to acquire experience in war 
under one who knew the business. He said 
he hoped I should not be disappointed, and 
at this I saw his lordship smile; and so no 
more of moment passed between us, for 
we met Captain Orme and Sir John St. 
Clair, and were soon in the camp. 

Here was our most western fort. It lay 
very well, what there was of it finished, 
just where Wills Creek falls into the Po- 
tomac. 

I went, with Captain Orme guiding me, 
to headquarters at the fort to report, pass- 
ing a few Indians and squads of ill-clad 
Virginians whom an officer, one Ensign 
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Allen, was cursing and trying to drill into 
regulars. 

Everybody was out of temper for one 
reason or another. Sir John could get 


neither waggons nor flour, and the Indian_ 


squaws were making mischief because of 
the unchecked license of the younger 
officers. 

Having reported, I was received very 
agreeably by the general and his aides, and 
he would have me to dine with him that 
day. At four in the afternoon—for the 
general kept very fashionable hours—we 
sat down in a great room in the fort, and 
as he told us his cooks could make a good 
ragout out of old boots, we were served 
with a great variety of dishes, and in fine 
state. 

The general had Lord Fairfax on his 
right and Mr. Franklin on his left, and I 
was fortunate to find myself beside a very 
courteous gentleman just come to the fort, 
Mr. Richard Peters, secretary of Governor 
Morris of Pennsylvania. I engaged this 
gentleman in talk concerning the pro- 
prietary government and the Quakers, and 
their unwillingness to be-taxed for defence, 
until, the wine being freely used and then 
punch more than enough, men’s tongues 
were loosed. There were toasts to the king 
and the governor, and at last I heard the 
general's voice raised. 

He said: “ Your health, Mr. Peters, and 
when do you set out to cut that road for 
my troops? You are long about it.” Mr. 
Peters said quietly: “When, sir, I get 
guards against the Indians for the wood- 
cutters ; until then it will not be possible.” 

The general damned Pennsylvania and 
the Quakers, and said: “ That colony must 
find guards for theirown wood-cutters, and 
as to the Indians, his Majesty’s regulars 
laugh at the idea of danger from them.” 
Upon which, several officers, not very 
sober, cried out, “ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. Peters, who had taken very little 
wine, replied that they were not to be de- 
spised, meaning the savages, but that every 
step of the march would be at risk of am- 
buscades. 

Then, to my amazement, General Brad- 
dock cried out that he despised such coun- 
sels and that the colonials were like old 
women. 

On this Mr. Peters rose, and one or two 
other gentlemen, and I saw Mr. Franklin 
glance at him. As he hesitated, I said so 


that he alone could hear: “ Pardon me, Mr. 
Peters, the man is drunk, and you are en- 
tirely right.” Then I saw that his lordship 
spoke quickly to the general, who cried 
out: “My apologies, Mr. Peters, and a 
glass with you. We have had too many 
vinous counsellors. You shall have your 
guards ’’—as indeed he did, but not until 
my lord had been very urgent and also 
Mr. Franklin. Mr. Peters, very grave, 
bowed and sat down. When shortly his 
lordship went away, 1 made my own ex- 
cuses and followed him. 

The next day I happened to be in his 
lordship’s quarters and Mr. Franklin pres- 
ent, when General Braddock called to pay 
his respects to Lord Fairfax. We rose to 
go out, but his lordship detained us. The 
general was in high spirits. He said to 
Mr. Franklin: “ Only let the colonies keep 
their promises and all will be well.” 

I confess I was unprepared for the con- 
fidence with which he assured Mr. Franklin 
that he would take Duquesne and go on 
to Niagara and Frontenac, and that the 
fort would be an affair of a day or two. 

“But, sir,’ said Mr. Franklin, “you 
must march through a narrow road in 
pathless, dense forests, and your line will 
be some four miles long. You will, I hope, 
take Duquesne, but you will be, I fear, in 
constant danger of being cut in two, for 
the French and Indians are dexterous in 
ambuscades, and to send back relief 
quickly, if attacked, will be nigh to im- 
possible with woods all about you. As to 
the waggons we talked of, I will get you 
all the waggons you want out of Pennsyl- 
vania, and shall set out for Lancaster at 
once.” 

The general thanked him, but said he 
must remind Mr. Franklin that he talked 
as a Civilian, and that, although these 
savages might be formidable to raw Ameri- 
can militia, they would make no impres- 
sion on disciplined troops, and much more 
to ltke effect. 

Mr. Franklin replied quietly: “I am 
conscious, sir, of the impropriety of argu- 
ing such matters with a military man, but 
I should like to ask Colonel Washington 
his opinion. He has had some experience 
in the irregular warfare of our woods.” 

His lordship, desirous, as I learned later, 
that I should not contradict my superiour, 
said : “I beg to answer for Mr. Washington 
that I am sure General Braddock will, as 
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time serves, consult such colonial officers 
as have seen service on the frontier.” 

After other talk the general rose, and 
said he should be sure to take his lord- 
ship’s advice. 

When alone with us the Postmaster- 
General talked with even greater serious- 
ness, saying that in Philadelphia, so secure 
were they of the success of the campaign, 
that a gentleman, a Dr. Bond I think it 
was, proposed to raise money for an illu- 
mination to be ready, when the news of 
victory came. Mr. Franklin told us that 
he had begged him to take warning from 
a verse in the Old Testament as to before 
battle and after, and this much pleased his 
lordship, who laughed and said, “ Well put, 
sir’? ; but when I asked what the verse was, 
they both laughed and bade me read my 
Bible, and, indeed, I am none the wiser up 
to this day. 

It was not alone the general who was 


discontented. On arriving at Wills Creek - 


I found this letter from George Croghan, 
one of the most important traders on the 
frontier, and with a commission from Penn- 
sylvaniato make roads and secure waggons 
and Indian allies. 


DEAR COLONEL: If the rest are like Sir 
John St. Clair, I shall be glad to be shut of the 
business. He swore at us for delay and said 
“no soldier should handle an axe, but by fire 
and sword he would force the inhabitants to 
do the work; we should be treated as traitors, 
and that when the General came he would 
give us ten bad words for one that he had 
given.” You, Sir, know well how hard it is to 
stir up our border folks and what a task to get 
from farmers in the spring their waggons and 
horses. We are doing our best. I have se- 
cured Captain Jack—a guide hard to beat. 


There was more of it, and enough to 
afford serious thought. 

During our stay I heard nothing but 
complaints of our want of efficiency, and 
no one seemed to see that it was silly to 
expect to find everything at hand in a land 
as new as ours. Captain Orme and Ensign 
Allen complained on one occasion to Dr. 
Mercer and me that our men were languid, 
spiritless, and unsoldier-like. Dr. Mercer, 
who was a hot-headed Scotchman, said he 
had seen undisciplined Highlanders put to 
rout regulars at Prestonpans and Falkirk, 
and that in the woods our men would beat 
the best grenadiers in the king’s army. 
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Orme grew angry and said Mercer was a 
damned rebel ; but I succeeded in quieting 
them, although I insisted that Captain 
Orme would in time change his opinion, 
as indeed happened. Mercer was in a con- 
stant rage and told me over and over that 
the officers were insolent and that the 
general was ill with the disease called 
damned foolishness. I thought him impru- 
dent and begged him to be careful; but as 
he had served in ’45 with the Pretender, 
and come over here after his flight, he was, 
on that account, in bad odour with the 
regular officers, and, I feared, also with the 
general, who had been with the Duke of 
Cumberland upon the final bloody defeat 
of the rebels at Culloden. Dr. Mercer had 
just cause to complain, but I thought him 
unwise to talk so freely. He was, never- 
theless, a gallant gentleman, and died a 
general, falling gloriously at Princeton 
when rallying his men. 

I saw Mr. Franklin again but once be- 
fore he went away. He was clearly not a 
man altogether to the liking of Lord Fair- 
fax, but why I never came to know. He 
seemed to me at that time a conscientious 
and intelligent person, very able to get 
along with all manner of people. I must 
admit that he conducted matters of grav- 
ity as if they amused him and were not se- 
rious, a method which never altogether 
pleased me. When I justified the general's 
groaning over his many difficulties as to 
roads and transport and food, he said that 
his difficulties were of British making, and 
that had the force landed in Philadelphia, 
horses, waggons, and supplies would have 
been found in abundance. To this I agreed, 
for I thought the plan of the march ill 
chosen. After this the doctor amused him- 
self with the astonishment the Indians 
would have when they got hold of the 
wigs of the officers—a jest which did not 
seem to me agreeable. He spoke also with 
much freedom of the general, and said to 
argue with him was useless and was like 
striking a pillow or reasoning with a wild 
animal, who had only its own thoughts and 
could not comprehend yours. I made no 
reply, and he fell to most ingenious talk 
about the temperature of springs and the 
ways of swimming. Notwithstanding his 
doubts, the great array of war kept me 
somewhat confident and cheerful until I 
heard that nine hundred men of the French 
had passed Sandusky on their way to rein- 
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force the French on the Ohio, so that I 
had to write Mr. Speaker Robinson that I 
feared we should have more to do than 
merely to march up and down the hills, as 
the general had said would be all. 

It was May 19 when the general arrived 
at Fort Cumberland, and June 10 before 
he set out to cross the mountains, and after, 
as the general said, more expenditure of 
oaths in a month than he had needed in 
his whole Scotch campaign with the duke, 
of whom the general liked to speak. 

I spent much of my time while we lay 
at this post in learning the methods of drill 
and discipline, and in aiding to satisfy the 
Virginia recruits that it was necessary to 
imitate the methods of the regulars, al- 
though if it came to wood fighting I be- 
lieved the English officers and men would 
more need to learn the ways of the rangers. 
Yet some who judged our people by their 
dislike of strict drill were of opinion that 
the lowness and ignorance of their officers 
gave little hope of their future behaviour 
under fire. My task of helping to train the 
men was given up when the general ordered 
me to go to Williamsburg and fetch back 
four thousand pounds, an errand not much 
to my liking. 

Unfortunately, the detail was made with- 
out my having the opportunity of choice, 
and proved very unfit, giving me much 
concern and anxiety. I do not know why 
there was delay in assembling this detail, 
but eight days passed after I got my order 
before I was given the men. I believe they 
would not have been eight seconds in dis- 
persing if we had been attacked. 

Captain Horatio Gates, of a New York 
Independent company, advised not to take 
regulars, who would obey only their own 
officers; but I had no choice, and so set 
out and was gone a fortnight. On my re- 
turn I slept every night in the waggon, with 
my precious money about me and pistols 
loaded. The men were drunken and dis- 
obedient until I promised strappado on our 
reaching camp, and indeed I was glad to 
be rid of the money and the guard. 

I saw during this ride and later that, as 
Orme had told me, the men of the Forty- 
fourth and Forty-eighth regiments were 
drunken, mutinous, and disorderly, so that 
it was not alone our own failures to pro- 
vide which made difficult the task of our 
unfortunate commander. 

I found the general much disgusted at 


the delays in supplying him, and, as I 
thought most unwise, and only increased 
his trouble by abuse of the colonies, for 
the more men deserve abuse the less they 
like it, and get sullen and less than ever 
inclined to help. 

Just before we set out from Fort Cum- 
berland, the general being now in the 
saddle, Lord Fairfax presented me with 
a handsome pair of pistols, and said: “I 
should have been pleased to have had a 
son like you; but for that I must have had 
a wife, which is a calamity I have been 
spared. If occasion serves I shall be glad 
to hear from you.” 

Lord Fairfax had informed me that 
General Braddock would ask my opinion 
and advice as to the use to be made of 
Indians and our rangers. He did consult 
me, but only, I believed, because his lord- 
ship had desired him to do so. 

I never succeeded to make much im- 
pression upon him, and it was as the wise 
Mr. Franklin had said. Many Indians 
joined us on the way with their squaws, 
but the chiefs were too little considered or 
consulted. Their women were insulted or 
worse, and those that came to-day, receiv- 
ing no gifts, were gone to-morrow. 

On June 6 Sir John St? Clair was sent 
on in advance with some six hundred chop- 
pers to widen and better my old road. 
After him came Sir Peter Halket’s force. 
On June 10, if I remember aright, the 
general followed with his staff and the rest 
of the army. As soon as the march began, 
the lack of discipline became plain, and 
the officers were worse than the men and 
altogether too much drunkenness. 

Captain Croghan said to me: “I should 
like to give these fellows a wood drill and 
upset half the rum-kegs.” This was as we 
led our horses over the second mountain. 
“Why, sir,” he said, “here are hundreds 
of waggons and enough gimcracks and 
nonsense to fit out a town, and all the offi- 
cers of foot on horseback.” 

I said that I had represented to the 
general and Colonel Dunbar the risk of 
this long train, and urged that we use our 
horses for packhorses and to carry only 
what we really needed. “That would be,” 
Captain Croghan said, “for the men, blan- 
kets, an axe, a rifle, a knife, and ammuni- 
tion.” 

He went on to tell us that he had urged 
this to be done again and again—that was, 
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to Captains Orme and Shirley, the military 
secretary of the commander, for he had 
been told plainly enough that he was him- 
self too small a person to converse with 
the general, and a d—d trader he had been 
called. He was sure the general would 
listen to no advice except from the king’s 
officers. I had to admit that he listened to 
me at times, and had always said in a civil 
way that he would consider of what I ad- 
vised, but got no further. 

Croghan came to me the day after at 
my hut (I am not sure of this date), and 
with him was Mr. Gist and a tall man in 
buckskins, leggins, and moccasins. He car- 
ried a long rifle and a scalping-knife. 

Captain Croghan said: “This, colonel, 
is my friend, Captain Jack, of whom I 
wrote. He has come with fifty Pennsyl- 
vania men to offer as scouts.” 

I had heard often of this man and was 
pleased that we were to have his services. 
I made him welcome, bade him be seated, 
and offered him rum, which he refused 
to take, saying he drank no spirits. He 
was very silent and made brief answers 
to my questions concerning the Indians 
and their inclinations. When I would have 


gone further, he rose and said his men were 
waiting tocamp. He must see the general, 


and asked me to go with him. As we 
walked through the shelters the rangers 
had set up, I saw many look at him with 
curiosity, which was not surprising, for he 
was not less than six feet three, but a gaunt, 
thin man, of melancholic aspect. He never 
spoke a word, but presently we met a cer- 
tain Major Moore, a rough, hard-drinking 
officer of the grenadiers. As he stopped us, 
I saw that he was under liquor, as was too 
common. He said, “Whom have you got 
there? Make a fine grenadier.”’ I said, 
“This is Captain Jack, a famous Pennsyl- 
vania scout,” and so would have passed 
on, when the major said rudely to Cap- 
tain Jack, “Who the deuce made you a 
captain?”’ The scout tapped his rifle and 
said, “ That,” and walked on, without say- 
ing more than his gesture seemed to imply. 
I could not avoid remarking, “You are 
well answered, major,” for I have always 
had a liking for men who do not talk much. 
I contented myself with saying to the scout 
that, as usual, the major was in liquor. 

I sent in my name to General Braddock, 
and we were desired to enter his tent. 
Here I introduced Captain Jack as an ex- 
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perienced ranger and said he had fifty 
good scouts. The general asked me to be 
seated, but as he did not invite the scout 
to sit down, I remained standing. As for 
the captain, he said not so much as a word, 
but waited, looking steadily at the general, 
who asked me a question concerning the 
roads, and then said to me, “ Let the man 
wait; I will see about him in a day or 
two.” Then he asked what pay they 
wanted, to which Captain Jack said, “ No 
pay, nothing.” 

I tried to make the general understand 
the great service we might expect in the 
woods from such men, but he replied im- 
patiently that these men could not be 
drilled, and that he had experienced troop- 
ers on whom he could rely for any service 
he might require. He was going on to give 
orders as to where the men should camp, 
when Captain Jack turned and went out 
without further words. The general damned 
him roundly for an ill-bred cur, and I made 
after him in haste. When I had overtaken 
him, he said very quietly : “ Good-by, Colo- 
nel Washington ; when you have a separate 
command send for me.” I made a vain 
effort to induce him to remain. In half an 
hour he called his men together, and they 
went away into the woods Indian fashion, 
one after the other, and we saw him no 
more. Captain Croghan told me that this 
man had had his whole family massacred 
by the Indians, and had spent years in 
revenging himself, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes with a party, for he was both 
esteemed and trusted on the border-lands 
of Pennsylvania. Both Croghan and I 
were much disappointed. 

Amid the difficulties caused by European 
need of useless luxuries and by the absence 
in officers and men of what Mr. Franklin 
called “ pliability in the hands of new cir- 
cumstances,” I was getting useful lessons 
and was made to see that when a com- 
mander cannot get what he wants he must 
make the most of what little he has. In- 
deed, the delay in getting waggons hecould 
have done without was, in the end, a ca- 
lamity to the general. 

The army, over two thousand strong, 
followed routes over and through the Al- 
leghames which I had used in 1754, and 
which could easily have been bettered by 
free use of trained scouts and our own axe- 
men sent on ahead. 

There was much sickness, and the reg- 
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ulars suffered in many ways by reason of 
ignorance and want of knowing how better 
to take care of themselves. They com- 
plained bitterly of the mosquitos, black 
flies, and midges, and took so kindly to 
smudges that Orme said the smoke was 
like that the Israelites had, with less or no 
trouble. There was, indeed, some reason- 
able cause for complaint by men unused 
to the woods. We had twice the worst 
thunder and lightning I ever saw. Trees 
were struck, but no man, nor ever is in the 
woods. Three men died of the bite of 
rattlesnakes; but few escaped the little 
forest bugs called ticks, which bore into the 
skin and leave sores and great itch for 
weeks. Our rangers undressed every night 
and picked off these pests. The soldiers 
were too lazy or did not know enough, and 
many were lamed or ulcered for want of 
such care. 

Even before we reached Little Meadows 
certain officers saw the danger of our thin 
line; more than four miles of it stretched 
out across streams and marshes in deep 
woods. Had the French been in force we 


had certainly been sooner ambushed. Even 
the men became uneasy as we entered the 
white-pine woods beyond Great Savage 


Mountain. Here the deep of the forest 
was like twilight, and the trees of great 
bigness. When the rangers told the soldiers 
that these dark woods were called the 
“Shades of Death,’—but why I do not 
know,—they were more alarmed, and were 
glad about the 18th to be out of the forest 
and descending the shaggy slopes of the 
Meadow Mountain to Little Meadows, 
where was more light and room to camp. 

It was a wonder to us frugal woodsmen 
how all this host, cumbered as it was, did 
at last get over the hills and reach the 
Little Meadows, this being about June 18. 

On the evening of our arrival the general 
desired me to remain after the other aides 
had received orders and gone away. He 
then opened his mind to me with great 
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freedom about the tardiness of the march 
and his desire to know what was my 
opinion concerning the matter in hand. 
When he had made an end of speaking, I 
said that he had more men than were 
needed, but that to push on in haste was 
desirable and to take only the light divi- 
sion, leaving the heavy troops and most of 
the baggage. 

I begged leave to add that Duquesne 
was as yet weakly garrisoned, and the long 
dry weather would keep the rivers low, 
and hard to navigate by reinforcements 
from Venango and the lake, so that if we 
could dismount officers, take to packhorses, 
and push on without encumbrance, we 
could be sure of an easy victory. 

A council of all the field-officers was 
called soon after I left the tent; but my 
rank not entitling me to be present, I was 
pleased to hear from Captain Orme that 
the general had stated my views and that 
a more rapid march was decided. I was 
much disappointed to learn that we were 
still to be overburdened with artillery and 
waggons. I gave up one of my horses for 
a packhorse and saw it no more. Out of 
two hundred and twelve horses allowed to 
officers, only twelve were thus offered. 
Why the general did not order them taken 
I do not know. 

The force selected was in all about 
twelve hundred men and their artillery ; 
but in place of pushing on with vigour, 
they must needs stop to bridge every brook 
and level every mole-hill. In four days we 
marched only twelve miles. 

St. Clair and Colonel Gage were sent on 
ahead to clear the way with four hundred 
men, and the general followed with eight 
hundred. We still moved so slowly that 
we were constantly halted because of over- 
taking our pioneers. It was up hill and 
down, where cannon and waggons had to 
be lowered by ropes. There were deep 
morasses and constant scares from outly- 
ing parties of Indians. 


(To be continued) 








SUNGS OF THE SULU SEA 


BY EDWARD BARRON, 


LET ’S GO BACK TO BORNEO _Let’s go down the Sulu Sea— 


ET ’S go down the Sulu Sea— 
I am tired of old Canton, 

Shanghai ’s had enough of me, 

Nothing good in French Saigon, 
Macao of the Portugee, 

All this China side ’s too slow— 
Let ’s go sail the Sulu Sea— 

Let ’s go back to Borneo! 


On the bund at Singapore 


Chinks and Sikhs stroll up and down— 


Yellow rajas from Lahore, 


Half-baked kings to see the town. 


By this crowd I set no store, 
All this feeble Malay show— 

Say, let ’s sail from Singapore— 
Let ’s go back to Borneo! 


No place duller than Penang— 
Twice I had the fever there. 
Gad! the sleepy isle can hang 


White and brown, for what I care. 


Dyak and orang-outang, 
Where they are I want to go— 
Sink or swim, leave dull Penang— 
Let ’s go back to Borneo! 


I can see the place in dreams 


When the moon shines on the bay— 


Liquid fire the water gleams, 
Phosphorescent flames at play. 
Why, but yesterday it seems 
That we watched the turtles glow 
Like gold patches—in my dreams— 
Let ’s go back to Borneo! 


Don’t you mind the honey-bear 
Little Mina used to drill ? 
The parrot that we taught to swear 
In the hut on Landak hill ? 
Mina, too—I wonder where 
Now she keeps her bungalow— 
Has she still the honey-bear? 
Let ’s go back to Borneo! 
LXVIII.—100 


Yes, it’s good in old Japan— 
Good enough for some—not me— 

I ’ve an older, better plan. 
Comes the northeast monsoon free, 

Islandavard I ’m bound to go— 
Let ’s go sail the Sulu Sea— 

Let ’s go back to Borneo! 


THE LOOKOUT 


IND-SWAYED in my tree-top nest, 


Hour and hour I dream of you. 
Every breaker’s whitening crest 
Seems the foam of your canoe; 
Every fish the reefs along, 
Flashing from the sunlit blue, 
Seems your body, lithe and strong, 
Buffeting the surf-beat through. 


Seaward to the coral reef 
Dusk-green jungle masses glow; 
Bamboo feather and nipa-leaf 
*Neath my tower swing to and fro. 
Wistful is the heart of me— 
Hopes and fears recurrent flow— 
When white spray above the sea 
Eddies of the monsoon blow. 


Here in wind-swept Balabac 
I look from my palm-tree dome. 
Southward o’er the ocean track 
Eyes and heart together roam— 
Eyes and heart with longing seek 
Your dear boat above the foam. 
Happy tears are on my cheek, 
Dreaming that my love is home! 


THE .TITHE 


\ 7 HERE frowning looms Bakat 
stockade 

Panglima took the river toll— 

From every seventh jar a bowl 

Of tuba wine to him was paid ; 
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For every proa-load of rice, 

Of meal and dripping sugar-cane, 
One lot in seven was the price— 
The pirate chieftain had the gain. 


The gangs of slaves that at the ford 
Beneath the threatening cannon ran 
For every seven gave a man. 

“For it is writ in Al Koran 
That God is great— Mohammed’s head 
Comes next to God’s—I am his sword, 
And count myself a worthy lord, 
To the Prophet next,” Panglima said. 


The river people writhed beneath 

Their load, but none dared show his teeth 
Till Datto Mand a voyage madg, 

With thirty paddles on a side, 

To the river town to greet his bride. 
The seven pearls he brideward bore 
Panglima shared. An oath Mand swore: 


“ By Allah! sheathed shall be this blade!” 


The seventh midnight knew no moon— 

The sentry paced Bakat stockade, 

But marked not the driftwood where it 
stayed 

Against the bank, nor thought too soon 

The splashing cayman’s wakening din— 

When Datto Mand and his men broke in 

From the bamboo drift ’gainst the 
palisade, 

And raged through the fort like the wind 
khamsin. 


Before fierce Mand the chief was 
brought. 

“This pirate dog,” the Datto said, 
“Since swollen by his self-esteem 

The Master’s sword himself he thought, 

Himself shall with himself redeem 

And from himself shall pay the toll: 

In seven parts his body dole 

With care, beginning at the head!” 


So now, set on a half-charred stake, 
All that is left of burned Bakat, 

Ten inches of grim bones stand clear 
Above the ford and the river-flat. 
Laughing the river traders take 
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Their unchecked way—the road is free. 
“Thou pirate dog,” the traders jeer, 
“ How likest thou thy seventh-part fee!” 


THE MONSOON 


_ all day long the monsoon 
blows 
From Sulu down to Celebes, 
The Chino in his box-junk goes 
A-trading through the island seas— 
But prays to his joss of painted skin 
To keep off pirates and evil jinn. 


When all day long the monsoon blows, 
The women gather betel-leaf, 
For Datto Prang, the Moro, knows— 
As the white crests rear on the outer 
reef— 
That the time has come to summon 
the horde 
Which sails ’neath the Flag of the 
Crooked Sword. 


When all day long the monsoon blows, 
The slave, José, laments anew 
His pleasant home where the mango 
grows, 
The sun-kissed uplands of Cebu; 
And longs, though,wrinkled and 
foul and lame, 
For the drinking-pool where the 
maidens came. 


When all day long the monsoon blows, 
The pearl fleet counts its hundred sail ; 
A hundred colors the pearl shell glows 
In splendid heaps by the proas’ rail— 
While the Sultan sends his taxmen 
down 
For the threefold share that is due 
the crown. 


When all day long the monsoon blows 
From Sulu down to Celebes, 
The current of man’s passion flows 
Tumultuous through the island seas, 
And all the strength of island men 
Wakes with the glorious breeze 
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AMERICAN SENTIMENT CONCERNING 
RUSSIA AND JAPAN 


NE of the most interesting and ex- 

traordinary of modern international 
phenomena is the spontaneous and general 
sympathy of the American people with the 
Japanese in their terrific struggle with 
Russia. This sympathy is not a matter 
of pity for the “under dog”’ in the com- 
bat; for whatever the disparity in size and 
resources between the two nations, the 
superior preparedness, unexpected expert- 
ness, and prompt victories of the Japanese, 
and the distance of Russia from her source 
of reinforcement and supplies, soon made 
it appear that the smaller dog was, tem- 
porarily at least, in a superior position. 
The distance from base was, indeed, a 
tremendous contributor to the diminution 
of the effective power of the larger nation. 
In this connection we remember a remark 
of General Sheridan’s, who said, in private 
conversation and with playful extrava- 
gance, that at some time in the future 
success in war would be determined by 
the result of manceuvers with regard to 
bases of supply—and that when one army 
succeeded in getting into an impregnable 
position with relation to supplies, the other 
army would throw up the sponge, without 
the formality of fighting at all. 

If American sentiment has not been 
based upon sympathy with the weaker, 
neither has it been led on by the declara- 
tions of its own government in friendship 
toward one or the other contestant. In 
fact, the American government has taken 
great pains to maintain a neutral attitude, 
the President going so far as to issue a 
special declaration of neutrality. n 

And yet, notwithstanding the fact, on 
the one hand, that there has been a senti- 
mental regard for Russia in America for 
many years, and the fact, on the other hand, 
that Russia’s antagonist is of utterly alien 
race, —under the ban, in the popular mind, 
of “heathenism,”—the sympathies of the 
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people have gone to the “yellow man” 
and not to our “ old friend” Russia. There 
are exceptions to this sentiment. One of 
our poets has broken into song in sympathy 
with the peace-loving Czar and his people ; 
and now and then a voice is raised in 
protest against our “blindness” in not 
seeing that where the Japanese go they 
are able to do all the necessary business, to 
the competitive exclusion of Occidentals. 

Our Russian friends are openly sur- 
prised and genuinely shocked at the mani- 
festations of what they regard as most 
unexpected ingratitude. They point to the 
historical fact of a friendly Russian fleet 
in Northern waters during our Civil War; 
to our amicable acquisition ‘from Russia 
of Alaska; to all that has been said in 
America of a certain fateful likeness be- 
tween the American and the Russian 
emancipator; to the fact that American 
travelers are cordially received in Russia, 
and come away with glowing stories of 
Russian courtesy and hospitality. They 
point to prominent Russians trained in 
America, and to American machinery wel- 
comed in Russia. They remember that the 
Czar’s noble part in the initiation of the 
Peace Tribunal of The Hague was warmly 
commended in America, and has been fit- 
tingly housed by an American. They can 
not make it out, our supposedly sudden 
turning away from them in their hour of 
trial. 

Why is this apparent defection? As to 
the Civil War incident, while it is believed 
that there are no official records in the 
State Department bearing upon this sub- 
ject, there is no denial of the probability 
that the presence of the Russian fleet in 
our waters had a friendly intent. But there 
is some skepticism as to the entirely dis- 
interested nature of what was apparently 
a “demonstration” in favor of Lincoln’s 
government. There exists a feeling, whe- 
ther just or not, that, after all, Russia was 
playing her own game in relation to Great 
Britain—that any official friendliness with 
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the American government was with the 
immediate intent of making friends with 
us rather than with the British, whom our 
own government was then watching with 
deserved suspicion. International grati- 
tude, it will be recalled, did not prevent 
George Washington, when the situation was 
changed, from being inimical to French 
agencies and influences. He might, at one 
time, have been called upon, it is singular 
to remember, to take the field against the 
countrymen of Lafayette, as represented 
by the armies of Bonaparte. 

As offsetting any considerations of 
friendly sentiment, Americans have learned 
to look with loathing upon an administra- 
tive system which permits such tyrannical 
practices as are typified by Siberia. "Ameri- 
cans abominate political assassination, but 
they detest secret and cruel suppression. 
Americans have also heard much of the op- 
pression of the Jews in Russia. They can- 
not help remembering Poland, and they 
cannot deafen their ears to the cries of Fin- 
land. They may be misinformed on these 
subjects, but they have taken some pains 
to learn the truth, and the result is that they 
behold, orbelievethat they behold, a “crush- 
ing uniformity,’—to use the phrase of a 
distinguished student of Russian affairs, — 
bearing down upon the various peoples 
that come under the Russian yoke, with a 
sodden and unfeeling weight; inflicting 
needless and unending suffering. Now 
and again an image haunts our minds of 
that frightful shape of Kipling’s imagina- 
tion—“ the bear that walks like a man.” 

A metropolitan newspaper not long ago, 
in giving a reason for lack of American 
popular sympathy with Russia, went so far 
as to declare that the condition of public 
opinion was because of the fact that the 
American government found the Russian 
government insincere and untruthful in 
statements and pledges. This is a very 
serious charge against official Russia; 
whether true or not, we are bound to say 
that it is a prevalent opinion, and an 
opinion which puts Americans in sym- 
pathy with Japanese diplomats who have 
given to the world the record of their 
own dealings with Russia’s representatives. 
Meantime the opinion prevails here that 
Japanese diplomacy is comparatively open 
and trustworthy— more “ Christian” than 
Christian Russia’s. 

Furthermore, there is a belief among our 
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people that Russia’s part in the “hold-up” 
of Japan, after the triumphant conclusion 
of Japan’s war against China, was particu- 
larly discreditable in view of the subse- 
quent proceedings of Russia in Manchuria. 
Most of our people seem to agree with 
Mr. Okakura, the ingenious and highly 
expressive Japanese writer, that there is 
less to be dreaded from a problematical 
“yellow peril” than from an actual Rus- 
sian peril. 

Perhaps the American sympathy with 
Japan has been increased by the recollec- 
tion of the part played by the American 
Commodore Perry in the modernization 
and reformation of the once imprisoned 
nation ; by the successful liberalizing of the 
institutions of the country; and by the 
amazing evidences of high intellectual and 
moral qualities shown during the war with 
Russia. Americans realize that while they 
are sending missionaries to Japan, there 
are many things in the peaceful and mili- 
tary arts, in the philosophy, in the intense 
national spirit of that country, which we 
may profitably learn from the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 

But while Americans hold the above 
described adverse opinions and sentiments 
regarding Russia, there iS nevertheless a 
great deal of sentiment in its favor. Ameri- 
cans, at least of the North, cannot and 
do not forget the incident of the fleet, 
whatever the motives of those who ordered 
the demonstration. Americans have no 
feeling but that of kindness for the great 
mass of the Russian people. They have a 
high regard for the heart-qualities of the 
present Czar, and are apt to look upon him 
as a true lover of peace, and elder brother 
of his people, who, whenever acting in 
seeming inconsistency with his own char- 
acter, is the victim of an impossible system, 
rather than an inflexible and cruel oligarch; 
“the unfortunate, entangled young man,” 
is Tolstoi’s phrase. They suspect that the 
scheme of “advance” and aggression, 
which has ruled of late, is the work of de- 
signing and unscrupulous men who have, 
in,an unrepresentative government, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining command of the ma- 
chinery of power. 

Americans not only have a genuine 
sympathy with the masses of the Russian 
people, they have an intense sympathy 
with much of Russian literature ; and they 
have a very warm regard for individual 
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Russians, whose personality is apt to ap- 
peal to them in an intimate and special 
manner. It is reported that judicial trial 
for political offenses has just been granted. 
Nothing would give greater satisfaction to 
thoughtful Americans than a course of 
events that would eliminate from Russian 
institutions those features which create in- 
ternational antipathy; so that all that is 
finest and most amiable in Russian char- 
acter might expand naturally and whole- 
somely, to the eternal welfare of countless 
millions of the human race. 


GEOGRAPHY AGAIN TO THE FRONT 


‘WO years ago, in this department, 
under the title of “The Whole World 

in the Geography Class,” we wrote of the 
extraordinary development of the world’s 
knowledge of the world incident upon 
such recent events as the Spanish and 
South African wars, the relief of the Peking 
legations, the discovery of gold in Alaska, 
and the disaster in the West Indies. The 
school-boy (and are we not all still in the 
school-boy’s class?) will again be con- 
fronted in September with new regions with 
which—at least, in their large relations— 
he will be asked to familiarize himself. 
This time it is chiefly Asia, that, like an 
image suddenly thrown upon the screen 
of a camera obscura, emerges out of semi- 
darkness and takes definite form. Not 
only has Japan made entrance into the 
civilized world: the civilized world has 
made entrance into Japan. The most 
casual reader of the daily newspaper and 
its maps must have a new knowledge of 
the anatomy of that wonderful country. 
Korea and Manchuria—battle-grounds of 
what, let us hope, is the last great war of 
the world—are becoming as familiar as 
the Cuba of 1898. Others besides school- 
boys will desire that all the great con- 
tests of this war may occur at places with 
most rememberable names: in spite of the 
confusion of such localities as Shan-tang- 
chan, Chow-tang-chan, Chan-tow-chang, 
and Chow-chang-tang (if our memory 
serves us!), one clings to Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok and Harbin and Mukden with 
the tenacity of the Russians themselves, 
and wishes the news-givers of the press 
would orient all military movements by 
these important points. The war has made 
us familiar also with the whole trans- 
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Siberian region, and—somewhat less so 
than is desirable—with the interior of 
Russia. The British aggression upon Tibet 
is like a flash-light into the dark. The ad- 
vance of the Cape-to-Cairo route to Vic- 
toria Falls is transferring geography from 
the text-books to the railway “folders.” 
In brief, —through war, adventure, explora- 
tion, the printing-press, the photograph, 
electricity,—there is but little ferra incog- 
nita \eft, except in the Arctic and in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

This being the case, the meeting of the 
International Geographical Congress in 
Washington in September is likely to be 
one of the most important as well as in- 
teresting in the history of this great scien- 
tific body; and the savants from other 
countries who are coming to it are worthy 
of the warmest welcome America can give. 
This meeting will be a veritable clearing- 
house of the latest that is known of many 
lands, and will remind us that geography 
is indeed the pioneer of the sciences and 
cousin-german to all. Its conferences also 
will add tothe stimulus which the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition has recently given to 
the study of the remoter parts of the globe, 
which through the enterprise of the author- 
ities are so well represented at St. Louis. 

These considerations operate to give a 
certain seasonableness to the present 
“ Round-the-World number” of THE CEN- 
TURY, in which we present a variety of 
fresh and curious subjects. In the mass 
of information printed in newspapers, 
magazines, and books, the jaded interest 
of the reading public demands the spice 
of novelty. It has no time for twice-told 
tales. The old-fashioned travel article has 
ceased to be in demand, partly because 
of the vast increase of travel itself, and 
partly because its place is taken by fiction. 
And yet, is not fiction, in its best estate, 
only the travels of the mind? It is an in- 
teresting speculation to consider the rela- 
tive appeal of these two forms of writing. 
For the present, fiction seems to have the 
greatly larger vogue. But perhaps, with 
the new commercial interests attendant 
upon the opening up of far regions and the 
rapprochement of the whole world, a reac- 
tion may come and a new attractiveness 
may attach to the records of strange and 
significant actualities. Meanwhile the “ in- 
telligent reader,” if he would keep up with 
the times, must have his atlas at his elbow. 








Equestrian Portrait of Don Baltasar Carlos 
by Velasquez 


F all the beautiful things that Velasquez has 

left us, this of the young prince on his pony 
takes precedence for sparkle and vivacity of 
color, and is esteemed by many as the most 
perfect example of the artist’s second manner 
—a manner differentiated from his previous 
style by stronger individualization, greater 
purity of tone and color, and a richer tech- 
nique, which he varies according to the senti- 
ment of his impression. But that rounded 
whole, the complete ensemble, is the triumph 
of his third and latest phase. 

The subject here was doubtless an inspira- 
tion to the painter, for the little fellow, the 
hope and pride of his father, Philip IV, was 
but seven years old, and already at that tender 
age was one of the most fearless and graceful 
of riders, with a steed the most mettlesome 
and sprightly. The result is, as Carl Justi re- 
marks, “all that is captivating ina creation of 


the pictorial art—life and motion, all-pervad- 
ing light and prospect in the distance, air and 
luster, mass and contrast, the soul of the artist 
and consummate mastery of his technique.” 
All of which we concede; but the “motion ” is 
that of the hobby-horse rather than of the real 


live animal. Indeed, I have often heard this 
work objected to on this score—the hind legs 
of the creature glued to the ground, as it were, 
with its rounded belly also strongly suggesting 
the comparison. But motion in the horse is one 
of the latest acquisitions of the art of our day, 
and was undreamed of by Velasquez, who, in 
his equestrian portraits, followed the conven- 
tional statuesque form of bygone times. In 
this portrait of the prince, the statuesque feel- 
ing is further aided by the marshal’s baton, 
which he holds extended in his hand. The 
same type of fat-bellied pony may still occa- 
sionally be seen in Spain, with the rich long 
mane and tail that the Spaniards are fond of 
seeing in their horses. 

The engraved detail gives the most inter- 
esting portion. The child is decked in all his 
bravery: black hat and plume setting off the 


subtle flesh-tone of the face, which is a marvel 
of handling and character; body of coat, black 
velvet, with outflying cape; collar, white; 
scarf, wine-colored, with golden fringe; rich 
golden-colored sleeves and yellow gloves; 
saddle, rich golden gray; and chamois-skin 
boots. All this against the fine bay color of 
the pony and'upon the deep greenish blue of 
the background sky makes verily a gem of 
tone and harmony. Not the least interesting 
portion of the picture is the background, with 
its distant snow-clad mountains and middle 
landscape bathed in an ocean of blue light, 
and recognizable as the elevated environs to 
the north of Madrid. 

It is a large canvas, measuring six feet ten 
inches high by four feet eight inches wide, 
horse and rider being life-size. It was painted 
about the year 1635, when the artist was about 
thirty-six years old, and after his first visit to 
Italy. de Colt: 


Degas’s ‘* Woman in Black”’ 


THE portrait of “The Woman in Black,” by 
Hilaire Germain Degas, which we reproduce 
on page 744 by permission of Mrs. Gardner, 
is one of the recent additions to the fine col- 
lection at Fenway Court described in THE 
CENTURY for January. The coming of this 
portrait to America has been in the nature 
of a sensation to the American artists who 
have seen it, many of whom are loud in praise 
of its fine qualities. A distinguished painter 
is said to have-called it “the greatest master- 
piece in portraits of the last century.” The 
color is particularly interesting, subtle, and 
delicate. The wall is a pale canary-yellow, 
and there is a blue and a strange indefinable 
red in the India shawl that falls over the chair. 
The value to American artistic education of 
a single painting of this rank is incalculable. 
When it is remembered that Mrs. Gardner 
has been obliged to pay $200,000 to the gov- 
ernment for the privilege of importing her 
beautiful collection, it is difficult to speak with 
patience of the misguided folly of the fanati- 
cism which sacrifices Art upon the altar of 
Protection. 
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On Mr. Isham’s Picture, ‘‘ A Fairy-Tale ’’ 


(SEE “THE CENTURY” FOR JULY) 


Tuis is the place I dreamed of as a child, 

This is the little silver fawn, so mild; 

It comes whene’er I call, and at my wish 

Eats from my hand and drinks from out my 
dish. 

And this still girl, this white, enchanted maid, 

With head all beautiful in pearl and braid, 

Why, this is I—as once I seemed to be 

In the far, ancient land of Poetry! 


Margaret Steele Anderson. 


A Japanese Fan-tasy 


OH, once there lived, on a Japanese fan, 

A little fair maid and a little fat man 

Who, with untiring fervor, stood 

In a highly picturesque attitude. 

But a dragon dread dwelt overhead, 

With a green-striped body and eyes bright 

red; 

Conceive their anguish, if you can— 
Conceive it, if you can; 

And think how bitter was their cup, 

With a dragon living one flight up. 


Now I know not how true it be 

That love grows stout on adversity, 

But, despite the dragon who dwelt above, 

The little fat man fell deep in love. 

Cried he, “ Fair maid, though the dragon 

scares 

Me into fits when he roars up-stairs, 

My heart, when normal, beats for thee— 
It only beats for thee ! 

I ’d kneel, but I don’t see how I can; 

It’s against the rules on this Japanese fan.” 


The little fair maid exclaimed: “ Oh, please 
Don’t trouble to bend your Japan-knees, 
For I have vowed I ’ll never wed 

Till some one kills that dragon dead.” 

He cried, “‘ To do the deed I go! 
‘ Mais je reviens 4 toi bientét!’” 

(That ’s what he said, in Japanese— 

In Franco-Japanese.) 

Then, sword in hand, he crept up-stairs 
To take the dragon unawares. 


Now, fighting being that dragon’s trade, 
He did not feel a bit dismayed 

When he spied a little fat man creep in, 
Armed with a sword like a good-sized pin. 
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But the battle speedily ended thus: 

With the sword in the dragon’s esophagus! 

And the victor wedded the little fair maid— 
He wedded the little fair maid; 

And they ’Il live happily, I ’ve no doubt, 

Till that pretty Japanese fan wears out. 


George Alison. 


The Rejected Scotsman 


HowrT! Ye say ye winna hae me, wumman? 

A Hielandmon right frae the banks 0’ Lomon’! 

Sayin’ I’m rough, that hair shocks oot my 
ears, 

That hair hings owre my een, my hands jist 
bear’s, 

Hairy, hairy a’, lak the fiend, an’ rough. 

Hauld, wumman! Say na mair, haein’ said 
enough. 


Lang hae I looked across the starmie sea, 

Thinkin’ Amariky was ca’in’ me, 

O’ a’ her w’alth an’ how her lassies dear 

Had lairdly acres, herds, an’ mickle gear, 

An’ how sae kind they wair, sae finely 
weeded, 

An’ how a Hielandmon was a’ they needed. 


Wumman, ye knaw na what I am. 

Nae sark-tailed shepherd wi’ ’is yowe an’ 
ram: 

Frae an auld stock I spring that spilt mair 
blood 

Than coursed your daddies’ veins since Noy’s 
flood. 

You need na turn, an’ shake, an’ dry your ee. 

Howt! Na wumman will I hae winna hae me. 


John Charles McNeill. 


To Mercator 


INVENTOR OF THE “PROJECTION” 


WHO knows what Arctic wrecks and haps 
Are chargeable to your queer maps? 

It makes me shudder just to think 

That you might be upon the brink 

Of stretching out your polar, map 

(Quite like a bias edge) mayhap, 

While Peary’s sledge was on the sea, 

And— CRACK !— where would the explorer be? 


I think you go too far, Mercator; 
You cheat the venturous navigator. 
You make things look indefinite, 
And show too wide a mark to hit. 
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If 7 could take such liberties 

With continents and gulfs and seas, 

I ’d press the-world in xarvower bound, 
And make it easier to go round. 


Agnes Carter Mason. 


The Blarney of Biddy O’Hara 
FROM THE CELTIC OF LARRY CARMODY— WITH SEV- 
ERAL LAPSES INTO THE VERNACULAR, FOR 
WHICH NO EXCUSES ARE OFFERED 
MULLED ale and metheglin! In Erin we 
hold 
Both peers of Olympian nectar ; 
Take these and take honey-dew silver, sun 
gold, 
Blent perfectly by the collector; 
Take the rose, take the blossoms of black- 
thorn and may, 
The perfume of fields after showers; 
My grandmother’s sheets with their balmy 
bouquet 
Of musk-leaves and lavender-flowers ; 
Add the nightingale’s song in her boughy 
retreat, 
A strain from the harps of old Tara: 
And the sum of these sweetnesses is n’t as 
sweet 


As the blarney of Biddy O’Hara. 


Phwat ’s it good for? yez say. 
hould your whisht! 
It ’s mesilf that do be afther knowin’ 


Arrah, man, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


It settles more scraps than shillaly or fisht, 
And bates all the diplomacy goin’! 
It had found her a place as ‘‘ experienced 
cook” 
Before Ellis Island saw Mary, 
And was I not made roundsman as soon as it 
took 
Effect on Commissioner Carey ? 
Her chops may be grilled to the size of a 
dime, - 
Her biscuits be blocks of Carrara, 
But it sets all things straight in a tittle of 
time, 
Does the blarney of Biddy O’Hara. 


If the wit of Francoise leaves one’s brain in a’ 
whirl, 
’T is, alas! less amusing than cruel ; 
Rosanna, sloe-eyed, is as fickle a girl 
As ever man wore for a jewel ; 
In the neatness of Norah are positive charms, 
Her floors are a marvel of whiteness : 
But I ’ll marry no wife who ’Il be, presto! in 
arms 
If my boots dim the fender’s black bright- 
ness. 
The love of fine ladies puts living on plush, 
But bejabers, bedad, and begorra, 
Portion me a mud cabin and praties and 
mush, 
With the blarney of Biddy O’Hara! 


Edward. W. Barnard. 
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